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DEPOSIT-GUARANTY UPHELD BY THE U. S. 
SUPREME COURT 


EW 

vears have been of greater impor- 
tance to the banks of the country than 
those rendered on January 3 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
upholding the bank-deposit guaranty 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and 


banking decisions in recent 


laws in 
Kansas. 

As these decisions are published in 
full in the Law Department of this 
number of the MaGazine, we shall not 
discuss their points at length. The de- 
cisions rest upon the broad ground that 
these deposit-guaranty laws are not in 
opposition to the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Justice Hoimes, in 
giving the Court’s opinion, says in the 
Oklahoma case that the State may not 
only regulate the business of banking, 
but that it may prohibit it except on con- 
ditions prescribed by the State. 

We repeat that these decisions are of 
great importance. They make it plain 
that the national banks in those States 
where the guaranty laws prevail can not 
hope to upset them. They are there to 
stay, unless further experience shall 
demonstrate their impracticability. If 
the national banks in these States shall 
tind themselves at a disadvantage in 
competition with State banks operating 
under the guaranty laws, they will have 
to devise some means of overcoming this 
disadvantage, either by agitating for a 
Federal guaranty, by coéperation, or by 
resort to insurance through a corpora- 
tion. 

Against either Federal or State guar- 
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anty of bank deposits many valid ob- 
jections have been urged. But the dif- 
ficulty is that the people do not take 
note of these objections. They seem to 
be gradually making up their minds 
that, in some way, bank deposits shall 
be made secure. With the prevailing 
belief in the potency of Government for 
doing anything and everything, it is not 
surprising that the power of legislation 
should be invoked to bring about this 
result. 

Even without legislative help, the 
banking business is every day growing 
safer. The systems of examination pro- 
vided by the State and Federal govern- 
ments are being supplemented by the 
work of auditors employed by the banks 
individually or by the clearing-house as- 
sociations, and a constant improvement 
in the standard of bank management 
may be noted. 

But whether this 
greater safety will be rapid enough to 
satisfy the public mind, is an open 
question. It looks very much as if some- 
thing more will be demanded, and the 
banks will have to study the situation 
carefully. 

With savings deposits segregated and 
carefully invested, the insurance of 
bank deposits then becomes in fact an 
insurance of bank loans and other as- 
sets, and this, perhaps, could be ac- 
complished by rigid inspection and a 
guaranty furnished either by coépera- 
tion or by a corporation without State 
intervention. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
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ernment guaranty of deposits seems to 
be taking hold of the public mind. Those 
who had hoped to stay the progress of 
this tendency will not find much com- 
fort in reading the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
cases brought up to it from Kansas, 


Oklahoma and Nebraska. 


WEEDING OUT THE ‘“ GET-RICH- 
QUICK CONCERNS 


REAT activity has been shown of 
late by the Federal Government in 

the arrest and prosecution of the “get- 
rich-quick” type of financiers, whose al- 
luring schemes, according to a recent 
official report, are estimated to take in 
some $10,000,000 yearly from simple 
“investors.” Perhaps the 
estimate of one hundred millions thus 
absorbed in the last ten years falls far 
short of the actual sums that have 
poured into the coffers of these con- 
cerns. Had this money gone into legiti- 
mate investments it would not only have 
greatly benefited the individuals to 


and confiding 


whom it belonged but would also have 
added in no small way toward upbuild- 
ing the country’s wealth. 

Strangely enough, while we have 
schools for teaching almost everything, 
we have no school, save that of experi- 
ence, for instructing people how to take 
care of their money and to invest it 
wisely. Even the literature of invest- 
ments is yet in its infancy. As for in- 
vestment advertising of an effective 
character, but little has yet appeared. 

And yet, despite this lack of reliable 
information about caring for money, the 
need of it is apparent. Except health 
and morals, few questions are of more 
practical concern to the individual, or 
more vital to our national prosperity 
than this one: How to take care of 
money and how to invest it wisely. 
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The promoters of the “get-rich-quick” 
schemes seem to have monopolized a 
great deal of the talent for effective 
advertising, and they are not deterred 
by any code of ethics from presenting 
their schemes in the most attractive 
form. Legitimate investment advertis- 
ing can not avail itself of all the tricks 
and flamboyant devices employed by 
these successful bidders for the people’s 
money. 

But legitimate investment advertising 
could, without any sacrifice of its dig- 
nity, and with a manifest gain in its 
effectiveness, get off its stilts and talk 
face to face with those whose money it 
is expected to get. Much of the bank- 
ing and investment advertising of to-day 
represents mistaken ideas of dignity, 
and is wasteful in the extreme. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 
OPENED 


W ITH the beginning of the new 


year an important departure was 
made in the opening of the postal sav- 
ings banks, already provided for by 
law. In opening the new banks, which 
we believe are to be limited for the 
present to one in each State, care was 
taken to select a town having a lerge 
foreign-born population, as it was espe- 
cially to meet the requirements of this 
element that the postal savings system 
is said to have been devised. Perhaps 
the attraction of absolute safety may be 
sufficient to draw a greater amount of 
deposits from the general public than 
has been commonly looked for. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
growth of the postal savings system in 
competition with the existing banks. 
Should the latter find the postal sav- 
ings banks serious competitors, it may 
hasten the progress of plans for en- 
hancing the safety of savings deposits 
in the commercial banks. 
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UNITED STATES BANKING WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


OLLOWING the publication of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which recommenda- 
tions were made for establishing 
branches of our national banks in for- 
eign countries, there has been a revival 
of interest in our banking relations 
with Latin America. With a view to 
ascertaining how the proposal to es- 
tablish American banks in Latin Amer- 
ica is regarded there, we have made cer- 
tain inquiries of Sefior V. Gonzates 
Bazo, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in banking matters in South Amer- 
ica. In response to our inquiry, he 
writes: 

“In reply to your request for my 
opinion on the prospects for American 
capital in the field of Pan-American 
banking, I would say at the outset that 
there is a very wide difference between 
banking with Latin America and bank- 
ing in Latin America. Both can be 
combined, but it is not absolutely nec- 
essary. 

“The field for banking with Latin 
America is yet very large. The ex- 
ports from the twenty countries amount 
to $1,250,000,000, and this sum all rep- 
resents banking business. This figure 
is increased by the several hands 
through which the operations pass, as ex- 
porters do not always sell exchange to 
importers. As a rule drafts with bill 
of ladings attached go to banks which 
retail the exchange afterwards at a 
profit. A large portion of the export- 
ing trade is done on credit, and the 
paper is either discounted (bought) by 
local banks and rediscounted in Europe 
(and perhaps this country), exchange 
through short sight drafts being sold to 
importers. I presume that the total 
amount of drafts drawn by Latin Amer- 
ica on foreign countries, including Gov- 
ernment remittances, as well as foreign 
corporation dividends and interest, and 
profits of foreign capital invested in all 


those countries, exceeds two billion dol- 
lars every year. 

“IT believe that outside of covering 
the American imports by exchange on 
this country the share of American 
banking interests in these transactions 
is very small. 

“That the share of the United States 
can be larger, and should be larger, is 
beyond doubt. Of our total exports of 
$1,250,000,000, you take more than 
$400,000,000; that is, the largest por- 
tion. England takes 220, Germany 146 
and France 107 million, the rest being 
divided amongst all other countries, and 
still this country has the smallest share 
in the banking business. Your exports 
to Latin America amount only to a lit- 
tle over 200 millions, and the balance 
of 200 millions that you have to pay us 
for is settled by your payments to 
Europe for our account. In short, you 
are paying to Europe a part of the sur- 
plus they have in their trade balance 
with us, including our financial tribute. 

“The United States is the largest 
consumer of coffee (500,000 tons per 
annum), and practically the whole crop 
is raised in Latin America (1,100,000 
tons). Why then is the market regu- 
lated in Europe? Why is the market 
of cocoa regulated in Europe also, the 
United States being the largest con- 
sumer (55,000 tons) and seventy-five 
per cent. (150,000) of the total pro- 
duction (200,000) being produced in 
Latin America? The total crop of 
ivory nuts (25,000 tons) is produced in 
Latin America; the United States is the 
largest consumer (forty per cent., or 
10,000 tons); why is its market regu- 
lated in Hamburg? There are a few 
more staple products of Latin America 
the largest consumer of which is the 
United States and the markets of which 
are likewise regulated in Europe. 

“T believe that this is due simply to 
the lack of American banking facilities 
mith Latin America. I also believe that 
you are in a position to improve the 
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conditions of your banking business 
with every one of those countries and 
acquire the right of regulating the 
market of produce which you consume 
in the largest quantities. 

“Buying and selling exchange is quite 
a big business in any and all of those 
countries, where rates within the gold 
point fluctuate regularly according to 
the seasons. In countries having a 
paper currency only, and where there 
is no gold point to be considered, fluctu- 
ations are very much stronger, giving a 
margin for larger profits when the busi- 
ness is properly conducted. 

“There are ten countries under the 
gold standard (Mexico, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Santo Domingo, and Cuba) 
where the margin is about four per 
cent (two per cent. above and two per 
cent. below the gold point); one coun- 
try under the silver standard (Salva- 
dor), where there are two fluctuations, 
within the gold point and according to 
the price of silver; and nine countries 
having a paper currency (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chili, Paraguay, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia and 
Haiti), the two first of which only have 
a guaranteed rate of exchange and 
where it fluctuates within the gold point, 
the seven others having unlimited and 
entirely unrestricted fluctuations. 

“Our imports from foreign countries 
aggregate $900,000,000, of which you 
supply $206,000,000. All this means 
banking business with Latin America 
also, without any banking investment in 
any of those countries. The bulk of 
the import trade in the twenty countries 
is done on credit; credit that is granted 
to Latin American buyers by manufac- 
turers or tradesmen, but who in turn are 
granted credit by banks that discount 
their foreign paper. The drafts are 
sent to local banks for collection, and 
these make a small commission on them. 

“Credit granted through the discount 
of paper representing Latin American 
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exports is granted to buyers on this side, 
and is protected by the liability of con- 
cerns on this side, with property and 
other assets on this side also. Credit 
granted through the discount of paper 
representing Latin American imports is 
granted to sellers on this side, and is 
likewise protected by the liability. of 
concerns with property and other assets 
on this side. 

“However far the business can go on 
both lines, it is protected just the same 
by granting credit not to any concetn 
out of the country but within the 
country. 

“Should American banking interests 
extend their business with all the Latin 
American countries they would be as 
safe as they are to-day in their home 
business, as the credit would be granted 
to their own manufacturers and trades- 
men. These would look after protect- 
ing their interests by granting credit 
only to desirable parties. 

“The collection of drafts is a part of 
the business that is intimately tied up 
with the banking in those countries. 
Many of the collecting banks grant 
credit to local firms (loan them the 
money) to pay for their paper, and that 
is a very risky transaction to be done 
by foreign interests. In many instances 
it may turn out good, but in many 
others it is extremely dangerous, espe- 
cially when the currency of a country is 
not perfectly sound. 

“European bankers give extraordi- 
nary facilities to their customers, and 
that aids them to carry on such a large 
portion of our trade. The following 
figures are very suggestive: 


European exports to Latin 


NINN Sa le. 5 ton oyna ania ase $694,000,000 
American exports to Latin 

SEL. og iam citionaeainceG 206,000,000 

ME Soe ante ee cd ee ees $900,000,000 
European imports from Latin 

IN 5 ai Scena ncait ik eek xo Gina $84.4,000,000 
American imports from Latin 

CO Sr reer 406,000,000 

 adtnnmeccepuawnene . .-$1,250,000,000 
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“While the United States has to pay 
for in other than return trade about 
100 per cent. of its goods exported to 
Latin America, all other countries com- 
bined have to settle only for less than 
twenty per cent., which is practically 
absorbed by the financial tribute (the 
return of European capital invested in 
Latin America). 

“T sincerely believe that if your bank- 
ing interests with Latin America were 
extended in the of facilities to 
your own manufacturers and tradesmen 
you could obtain a very much larger 
portion of our imports. They would 
take the risks, as European manufac- 
turers and tradesmen do, and _ they 
would also do as these do,—cutting 
prices when the overproduction throws 


form 


more goods on the market than are 
needed. 

“You have a hard problem to solve, 
with the higher cost of labor, but you 
have to face it here. Somebody has to 
pay for it, and it is certainly not the 
one who is free to choose and who will 
There 
many things to be considered in regard 
to this subject, but they are all on the 
industrial line and not the banking one. 

“Banking in Latin America has a 
much wider field still, but it requires 
very many more points to be considered. 
While banking nith those countries re- 
quires some superficial knowledge only 
of affairs in each of them, and calls for 
no special individual investigation, bank- 
ing in each country requires a full and 
complete study of every feature of the 
business. 

“Out of the twenty countries, the ten 
under the gold standard currency are 
subject to only normal fluctuations; and 


choose the cheapest. are very 


so are the two paper countries with a 
guaranteed rate of exchange, but in the 
eight others (including the silver stand- 
ard) it comes to be many times guess- 
work. 

“Banking with Latin America in- 
volves no possible loss in the exchange, 
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as drafts drawn for shipments of ex- 
ports from Latin America are made 
payable in the currency of the country 
of destination, and drafts drawn for 
shipments of imports to Latin America 
are made in the currency of the coun- 
try of origin and paid in exchange 
against that country. 

“Banking in Latin America has, as 
well as in any other country, several 
spheres. There is agricultural banking, 
industrial banking and commercial 
banking. Agricultural banking is gen- 
erally the safest, but it means a long- 
term investment and a lower rate of in- 
terest. It is subject to the possible ac- 
cidents to the currency, as nobody will 
contract but in local currency. It may 
be safe for a while, it may be safe for- 
ever, but it may fail. 

“Industrial banking pays better, but 
it involves a little more risk, as indus- 
trial conditions in every part of the 
world guarantee whatever 
against the future. National industries 
in any country may fail one day for un- 
another 


have no 


foreseen reasons, and this is 
risk added to the currency risk. 

“Commercial banking, in many of the 
Latin American countries where there 
are no regular stock exchanges, com- 
prises the banking operations incident to 
the handling of stocks and bonds, and 
though the watering process is still a bit 
foreign to us the same game of pro- 
tecting them too much is seen very 
often. Stocks and bonds find their way 
to the banks and absorb a lot of the dis- 
posable money unloading too heavy mar- 
kets, and there are great risks in it down 
there where they can not be floated 
easily on other markets. 


“The 


with only commercial paper is also 


regular commercial banking 
risky, the standing of merchants being 
always difficult to investigate perma- 
nently. The whole trade is done on a 
wheel of credit that cannot be stopped. 
The importer will buy on credit and 


sell on credit, and will discount his buy- 
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er’s paper to cover his own. The job- 
ber will do the same, and the retailer 
also. The exporter will advance money 
to the producer, and take his paper to 
discount in the bank, and the same ex- 
porter will again sell the produce 
against paper that he will discount at 
the bank. 

“During normal times the wheel 
turns on all right, and the eventual dam- 
ages are repaired promptly; but in 
certain times, as when there are politi- 
cal troubles, the revolution of ‘the 
wheel slows down, and all business 
comes to a very dangerous position. 
Sometimes restoration of normal condi- 
tions liquidates the situation at an im- 
material loss, but other times there is a 
complete wreck. 

“There is another sphere of banking 
in Latin America—Government bank- 
ing, which in some instances turns out 
very good and sometimes, I am sorry to 
say, very bad. 

“The bulk of the banking in Latin 
America is done by local banks, in 
which natives have very large interests. 
lureign banks are devoted specially to 
banking with those countries, in ex- 
change, handling crops for exports, col- 
lecting drafts, receiving deposits, and 
eventually lending money also. But the 
majority of foreigners holding bank 
stocks prefer combining interests with 
natives, who know the people better, 
and who know conditions better, and 
will look after the interests of both the 
natives and outside investors in the 
banks. 

“All Latin American countries will 
welcome American banking interests, to 
share in the business with local and 
other foreign banking concerns, pro- 
vided that said banking interests will 
take the same chances that all the others 
take for the good and for the bad. For- 
eign capital in Latin America is pro- 
tected beyond normal lines, and the ex- 
traordinary risks taken in certain kinds 
of investments are gradually falling 
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off, as all the countries realize the im- 
mense advantage of credit. 

“There is a very large field still for 
investments in agricultural and commer- 
cial enterprises, as well as for banking 
business incident to these operations. 
American capital can find its way there, 
and will be treated just the same as all 
other foreign capital, provided that no 
extraordinary security is asked. 

“None of those countries will ever 
sympathize with capital secured under 
certain compulsory conditions that 
humiliate them and make them feel that 
their autonomy is at a risk. 

“European investors, merchants and 
manufacturers risk their money in 
Latin America on expectations of bet- 
ter returns, but they never ask for their 
Government’s protection. The losses 
through every kind of casualties have 
not been anything like abnormal, and 
the investments are increasing every 
year. Of course, these foreign invest- 
ments gave opportunity for more for- 
eign banking with and in those coun- 
tries, and those concerned seem satisfied, 
notwithstanding the contingencies of 
every description to which they are ex- 
posed. 

“American investments in Latin 
America (except Mexico and Cuba) are 
very small at present, but that does not 
mean that the field for American bank- 
ing is limited. Banking in general is 
cosmopolitan, and all those countries 
will carry on their transactions just the 
same with English banks as_ with 
American banks, even if the American 
investments are no bigger than five per 
cent. of the British ones. 

“The development in Latin America 
has been, in some of the countries, won- 
derful, in others fairly good, and in 
others very slow, but the progress of the 
world will advance in these countries in 
time. 

“If your banking interests are ex- 
tended to our countries under the same 
conditions that all other foreign cap- 
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ital has settled there, they will be wel- 
comed by everyone, and you will get 
a proper share of the business at no 
larger risk than all the others, and you 
will get your proper position as the 
largest consumer of our produce. But 
if you try to force upon us your Gov- 
ernment’s interference, I think that you 
will lose your time, and the good feel- 
ing for this country that there is still 
amongst very many of our people. 

“We all admire your country and 
your men, your wonderful activity and 
your energy. Many of us, if not all, 
are willing to contribute to the closer 
friendship of all the American coun- 
tries. Don’t let anything stand in the 
way, and don’t let the people think 
that there is, on our part, an increasing 
absorbing interest in the matter, as 
many believe, and you will succeed in 
what you want to get from us: More 
trade.” 

This letter, we are sure, will be found 
interesting as presenting this matter 
from the South American standpoint. 
Whether American banking capital will 
soon venture largely into the Latin- 
American field may be doubted, but there 
would seem to be good grounds for be- 
lieving that our banking facilities here 
for developing trade with those coun- 
tries might bear considerable study with 
a view to their enlargement and im- 
provement. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE 


USING a phrase that has passed into 

the classical expressions of the lan- 
guage, General Wituiam T. SHERMAN 
once defined war as being all composed 
of something the reverse of heaven. In 
a book entitled “Universal Peace,” by 
Mr. Artuur E. Stitwe., just pub- 
lished by The Bankers Publishing Co., 
it is declared that war is mesmerism. 
There is doubtless much truth in Mr. 
Stitwe.v’s characterization. Who can 
tell how much the perpetuation of the 


war spirit has been due to the mes- 
meric influences thrown over mankind 
by the glorification of military deeds? 
Shall we make any real progress to- 
ward peace until public warfare be- 
comes as disgraceful as private war- 
fare? And until our school-books give 
at least equal prominence to victories of 
peace as to those of war? We have 
made some progress toward civilization, 
but we are still filling the minds of the 
school children with the warlike spirit. 

Mr. Stritwe._u makes a stirring—al- 
most a daring—appeal to the three 
great sovereigns of Europe to stop the 
madness of war preparation that is im- 
poverishing the people and that has 
brought one country at least—Great 
Britain—face to face with socialism. 
While emphasizing the inhumanity of 
the art of wholesale killing, he speaks 
primarily from the standpoint of a 
man of affairs—one who has himself 
fought and won many bloodless battles 
in the realm of business. His sentences 
are keen, startling and brilliant, and the 
book should attract serious attention. 
We can applaud most heartily all he 
says of the barbarity of war—of its 
shocking economic waste, but we can 
not be so sure that one of his remedies 
is not itself calculated to be the reverse 
of peaceful. He would impose Anglo- 
Saxon government—the rule of the 
United States and England—upon the 
warring republics of South America, in 
the interests of peace. We should like 
to hear what these republics have to say 





‘ of this proposal before approving it. 


We are still hopeful that the Latin- 
American peoples are capable of work- 
ing out for themselves systems of or- 
derly and stable government. Some of 
them have done so already. Others are 
patiently trying. But undoubtedly the 
United States and other powers may 
exercise a powerful moral suasion to 
prevent revolution from being a per- 
petual condition in any part of South 
and Central America. 
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We are inclined to think it would be 
well, as Mr. Stitwetu suggests, if 
Mexico, with the tacit codperation of 
the United States, could peacefully ex- 
tend its jurisdiction over most or all the 
Central American States, for Mexico 
could deal with these States much bet- 
ter than any other power could do. 
Whether or not such a thing is prac- 
ticable or not, may well be questioned. 
Mexico, we are quite sure, is not in- 
clined to accept the role of school- 
master to her Central American neigh- 
bors. 

The recent munificent contribution ‘of 
Mr. Anprew CarNeGie to a Peace 
Fund will stimulate agitation against 
war. Yet the preparation for war— 
the crazy piling up of the burden of 
debt in the effort one nation is making 
to outdo another in military and naval 
expenditure—will go on until the peo- 
ple get tired of bearing the burden and 
call a halt. Before there can be any 
sensible diminution of the war spirit, 
some practicable means of settling in- 
ternational disputes must be found—an 
international court will have to be cre- 
ated whose decrees will be respected and 
sustained, by an international police 
force if necessary. 

Mr. STILWELL’s recent volume, “Con- 
fidence, or National Suicide?” has al- 
ready passed into a sixth edition, and 
has undoubtedly strongly moderated the 
legislative onslaught upon business. The 
vigorous plea for peace that he makes in 
“Universal Peace” will cause men to 
think about an issue that is coming up 
for decisive judgment within no distant 
day. 


SENATOR ALDRICH’S CURRENCY 
PLAN 


S WAS expected, the plan recom- 
mended by Senator Atpricu to the 
Monetary Commission, of which he is 
chairman, proposes the establishment 
of a central bank. It proposes certain 
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other changes which, if adopted, would 
tend to nationalize all the banks in the 
country. 

The plan undoubtedly contains many 
good features, but whether it will re- 
ceive the approval of the bankers and 
people of the country we do not know. 
Discussion of the plan in detail is nec- 
essarily deferred to a later number of 
the MaGazine. 


PROPOSED BANKS OF ISSUE 
PRACTICAL and helpful suggestions 


for reforming the country’s bank- 
note currency are contained in the ad- 
dress delivered at the Los Angeles bank- 
ers’ convention by Hon. R. G. Ruert, 
president of the People’s National 
Bank, Charleston, S. C. The title of 
this address is, “A Southern Banker’s 
View of the Currency Question.” It 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Mr. Ruert begins by declaring 
against a central bank, in the following 
terms; 


“Now, as to the best system of bank- 
note currency for this country: I am 
personally satisfied that it does not lie 
in a central bank, nor in any other or- 
ganization where power and discretion 
vest in any man or body of men to dis- 
criminate in the issue. It is against the 
genius of our Government; it is a step 
towards centralization that no ingenuity 
can ever safeguard. Moreover, it is en- 
tirely unnecessary. All the elasticity, 
strength, and fluidity which can be se- 
cured through a central bank may be 
given a currency issued by all banks 
which comply with certain carefully 
prescribed conditions and regulations.” 


To effect this, no new banking ma- 
chinery whatever is proposed. Under 
the system suggested the issue of bank- 
note currency is entrusted to any nation- 
al bank having a capital stock of $250,- 
000 or more, and a surplus of at least 
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twenty per cent., which shall keep under 
Government control and supervision a 
reserve in gold amounting to at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the issue out- 
standing, and comply with the other 
conditions imposed. These conditions 
are such as would unquestionably assure 
the convertibility and safety of the 
notes. The note issues based upon a 
twenty-five per cent. reserve are limited 
to fifty per cent. of the capital of the 
issuing bank. A further issue to the 
extent of fifty per cent. of capital is 
provided for, the first half of the ad- 
ditional issue to be based upon a gold 
reserve of fifty per cent. and the other 
half on a gold reserve of sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent. The reserve 
against note issues is to be deposited 
with the nearest sub-treasury. 

The details of the plan, providing 
for the issue and redemption of the 
notes, are carefully worked out. That 
they would prove entirely practicable in 
operation seems certain. 

The notes are genuine credit instru- 
ments of the issuing banks, based upon 
an adequate gold reserve. Were the 
banks of $250,000 capital permitted to 
issue notes under the limitations im- 
posed, they could impart the desired 
elasticity to the currency, and inflation 
would be effectually guarded against by 
the reserve requirements and the current 
redemption of the notes. 

We note with a great deal of interest 
that the banks of issue are virtually pro- 
hibited from receiving on deposit more 
than eight times their capital; in other 
words, such excess is to be taxed at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. Un- 
doubtedly, the tendency of banks to 
pile up obligations far beyond the 
strength of their capital equipment is 
one that should be checked, voluntarily 
if possible, but by legislation if neces- 
sary. 

The plan also provides for really ef- 
fective supervision of the banks of 
issue. 


We are inclined to believe that the 
reserve functions and the note-issuing 
function might wisely be restricted to 
banks with the proper capital equip- 
ment. While a plan could no doubt be 
devised permitting all banks to issue 
their credit notes, it is not clear that 
this is either necessary or desirable. 
The multiplication of national banks 
tends to make the physical difficulties of 
note issuing something to be considered. 
At all events, the experiment of credit 
notes might at first be wisely limited to 
banks of large capital. 

The notes proposed by Mr. Ruetr 
would not only be entirely sound and 
safe, but they would also be of immense 
service to the business of the country. 


THE TREASURY AND THE 
BANKS 


EW features of our sadly disjointed 
financial and banking “system” 
have been more freely or justly criti- 
cised than the policy of the Federal 
Government in its dealings with the 
banks. Although the national banks 
owe their existence to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that Government has such lit- 
tle confidence in them that it will not 
trust them with a dollar of the Treas- 
ury’s funds. 

Virtually, the Government launches a 
system of banks, and says to the people, 
“You may trust these banks by putting 
your money into them without special 
security, if you like. But none of that 
for mine.” 

For the Treasury funds deposited 
with the banks, the Government exacts 
the lodging with it of a like amount of 
securities, usually in the shape of 
United States bonds. 

Nobody denies, of course, that the 
public funds should be secure, but the 
Government would seem to be over cau- 
tious. 

Probably the suspicion with which the 
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Government regards the banks is not 
wholly groundless. Some of the funds 
deposited with the State banks many 
years ago were called for in vain, and 
yet remain as an unavailable balance on 
the Treasury books. But by a careful 
selection of depositary banks, and the 
requirement of reasonable security, this 
unpleasant experience need not be re- 
peated. 

There is another, and perhaps more 
serious aspect, of the Government’s 
dealing with the banks, in the practice 
of the Treasury in depositing and 
withdrawing large sums in actual cash, 
thus raising or lowering the reserve 
funds of the banks, and either impov- 
erishing or glutting the money market, 
sometimes with little regard for existing 
conditions. The remedy for this state 
of affairs would be for the Government 
to use the banks in the same way that 
business men do. 

A very just criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s present course toward the banks 
appears in a paper by Murray Suire- 
MAN WILpMAN, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Commerce at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. Profes- 
sor WiLpMAN’s paper is entitled, “The 
Independent Treasury and the Banks,” 
and is reprinted from the “Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.” 

In the same paper it is pointed out 
how unjustly the present bank-note reg- 
ulations operate. Professor WiLpMAN 
says: 


“Since there is in this country no 
legal limit to the deposit-liabilities, save 
in the reserve requirement, those com- 
munities which habitually use checks 
and have no use for notes find their 
banking facilities also unlimited except 
as by reserves. On the other hand, 
those communities accustomed to money 
payments find their banks shackled by 
the maximum limit to the note liability 
on the one hand and burdened by an un- 


profitable bond investment on the other. 
The significance of this may be clear 
by the experience of a country bank in 
the West with $100,000 cash capital. If 
the community uses checks instead of 
money, this $100,000 will support loans 
and consequent deposits of at least 
$400,000. If, however, it is a money- 
using community, the bank must invest 
its money in bonds and extend its lia- 
bilities in the form of notes to a maxi- 
mum of $100,000. That is, in so far as 
the bank’s patronage insists on using 
money rather than checks, to just that 
extent the bank’s lending power is di- 
minished by three-fourths. Putting the 
matter in another way, under our sys- 
tem of note issues, in so far as notes are 
actually demanded by the patrons of 
banks, we must devote four times the 
capital to the banking business that 
would otherwise be required.” 

And this inequality operates against 
the rural communities, where real bank 
notes would be of the greatest service, 
for it is in such communities that checks 
are least used. 


THE BANKER AS A PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


ADDRESSING the convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association on 
this theme, Professor Bensamin IpE 
WueEEteEr, president of the University 
of California, gave the following ac- 
count of some experiences with foreign 
banks: 


“Last winter, during a five-months’ 
residence in Berlin, I kept an account 
at one of the leading banks, and on the 
basis of my experience there I felt my- 
self in a position to give the officers of 
the bank some very serviceable sugges- 
tions and advice. Such tentative move- 
ments, however, as I made in that direc- 
tion seemed to reveal to me an utter 
lack of desire on the part of the bank 
to profit by the opportunity. I may 
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then tell you, who do not need them, 
some of the things I would have fain 
told them, who I am sure did need 
them. 

“On presenting a draft or drawing 
by letter of credit, there was no way 
provided for transferring the proceeds 
to my call account than that I should 
receive the amount in cash and carry it 
boldly over to a distant wicket-window 
to be there deposited. After the money 
had been carefully counted by being 
laid out in a great rectangle of five 
twenty-mark pieces to the row and 
checked off on the large and elaborate 
sheet upon which I had made my entry, 
accompanied by the number of my ac- 
count, my name, and other personal al- 
lusions, I was very courteously asked to 
retire to a seat in the center of the hall 
and await events. I duly awaited them 
some five to ten minutes, when my name 
was called out loudly from behind the 
wicket. I went over there, confessed to 
the name, and received, I think it was 
from another clerk, an elaborate and 
thoroughly signed and stamped receipt, 
which after being twice folded fitted into 
my large pocketbook. Whenever I drew 
money from the account I was obliged 
to go through a similar process, always 
waiting for five minutes or more until 
my check had been to the bookkeeper 
and been duly entered on the books. My 
check book, which was far too large for 
anything but desk use, I had purchased 
at the time of opening the account and 
receipted for under explicit mention of 
the number of checks it contained and 
their inclusive numbers. 

“When I came to closing my account 
at the end of my stay I found that as 
the amount reported as standing to my 
credit was too large, certain of my 
checks had probably not been presented 
for payment. There was, however, no 
mechanism provided for giving me a 
copy of my account, and the only re- 
course was for the bookkeeper to bring 
to the window the ponderous ledger and 


cast it up so that I could read it through 
the wicket, and make a rude copy of the 
entries. This was done for me; I mean 
the ledger was supported, very patient- 
ly and courteously. 

“T have no reason to suppose the ar- 
rangements any more convenient in 
England. A friend of mine who had a 
draft on the Deutsche Bank in London 
sought to cash it at a well-known bank 
in Bartholomew’s lane where he had 
been doing business and was fully iden- 
tified by his letter of credit; but there 
was no other way than for him to go in 
person to the Deutsche Bank—where 
he was not ‘identified.’ ” 

President WHEELER then referred to 
the greater facilities provided by the 
American bank, because the American 
banker has gone much further than the 
German in adopting the public point of 
view. 


While probably no banks in the world 
offer more accommodations to the pub- 
lic than the American banks—many of 
these services being gratuitous—even in 
this country some improvements might 
be made. But the bankers here are un- 
doubtedly getting all the while closer 
to the people, are trying “to see them- 
selves as others see them,” and with 
great advantage to the people and con- 
tinually enhancing profit to the banks. 


PAPER MONEY INFLATION AND 
HIGH PRICES 


Mecu discussion has taken place 

regarding high prices, but only 
slight attention has been given to what 
is undoubtedly a strong contributory 
element in this advance. 

In an address before the Colorado 
Bankers’ Association, Mr. A. J. Frame, 
president of the Waukesha (Wis.) Na- 
tional Bank, had the following to say 
regarding “uncovered currency”: 


“It is currency issued by banks in 
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excess of coin held on hand. Approxi- 
mately for the past few years the un- 
covered currency of the three leading 
nations abroad was as follows: 


“In Great Britain, say..... $125,000,000 
“Et PYARC, GAP ..06.0:c00000s 125,000,000 
“In Germany, say......... 200,000,000 


“Total for these nations. ..$450,000,000 


“That for the United States has been 
of late years double this total or 900 
million dollars. Our 700 millions of 
silver exceeds that of the above three 
nations combined. This great sum is 
over half fiat and ought to be partly 
counted as uncovered currency. 

“Such vast quantities of uncovered 
currency and semi-fiat silver money un- 
doubtedly have slightly added to the 
burden of high prices in the United 
States. They spell paper money infla- 
tion and not contract. The world’s 
gold increase in the past thirty years 
having exceeded the production of the 
previous 400 years doubtless is another 
contributory cause. Of course, our 
wonderful energy and prosperity cou- 
pled with the great underlying law of 
supply and demand is the principal 
cause of high prices. Currency infla- 
tion is only accessory thereto. Let us 
therefore eliminate currency inflation, 
by adopting European methods of con- 
centration of reserves and note-issuing 
powers.” 


Possibly, the uncovered paper cur- 
rency of the country, being used to a 
considerable extent as bank reserves, 
has had a greater effect in raising prices 
than has been commonly supposed. The 
$500,000,000 of Aldrich-Vreeland notes, 
lurking in the background ready to 
come out at a given signal, also tend to 
uphold the inflation of bank credit. 

Mr. Frame’s statements will serve to 
call attention to a feature of our cur- 
rency system to which less thought has 
been given than it deserves. 


NEGLIGENT BANK DIRECTORS 


HILE a great deal has been said 

already about negligent bank di- 
rectors, and perhaps too little about 
those who are not negligent, in view of 
the increasing tendency of the courts 
to take a stricter view of the matter, it 
ean hardly be said that anything tend- 
ing to enforce a sense of responsibility 
upon the bank director is amiss. In his 
annual report for last year Hon. Wi1t- 
1AM G. Cruse, Bank Commissioner of 
Idaho, says on this subject: 


“It would probably be no exaggera- 
tion to say that three-fourths of the 
banks which fail are ruined directly or 
indirectly by the neglect of inactive 
officers and directors. No matter how 
often and earnestly the Bank Commis- 
sioner may endeavor to bring home the 
fact that, in a broad sense, directors are 
trustees and are morally and civilly re- 
sponsible as such, yet the plea of igno- 
rance of the most ordinary affairs of 
the bank is very often entered as a bar 
to the just claims of depositors. It is 
useless merely to denounce such people 
no matter how frequently and in how 
vigorous language it is done. 

“So long as majority stockholders se- 
lect directors with a selfish purpose of 
retaining power, so long will men be 
found who are willing to accept an 
honor much esteemed among business 
men, but who have a very hazy, if any 
real, conception of the moral or civil 
wrong they are perpetrating. The best 
way in getting rid of the dummy is, 
therefore, not to elect him. A second 
preventive is to inspire in the breast of 
such director that wholesome fear of the 
possible consequences, which will ren- 
der him less willing to play the part. 

“The mental wear and tear, even the 
bitings of conscience, resulting from the 
reproaches of innocent depositors who 
placed their money in the failed bank 
because some man’s vanity induced him 
to give his guarantee to the manage- 
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ment, even the fear of prosecution, 
bring home to the luckless individual 
the danger of lending his name to others. 
But, of course, this condition should not 
be permitted to continue until it works 
out its natural result and the depart- 
mental coroner develops by inquest the 
facts which should have been known to 
all. 

“Business men, very often, seem to 
have no appreciation of what is re- 
quired by law of bank directors. Mr. 
Justice Haran, of the Supreme Court, 
says: ‘It was said at the bar that if 
such a rule was rigidly applied a gentle- 
man of property would hesitate long 
before accepting the position of a direc- 
tor of a banking association. This 
would not be the result if gentlemen of 
that class becoming directors of such 
institutions, would exercise anything 
like the care and supervision they or any 
other prudent, discreet persons give to 
the management of their own affairs. 
They ought not, by accepting and hold- 
ing the position of directors, to’ give 
assurance to stockholders and depositors 
that the bank is being safely and hon- 
estly managed without doing what pru- 
dent men of business recognize as es- 
sential to make such an assurance of 
value. A banking corporation avowing 
that its business was to be wholly ad- 
ministered by executive officers and that 
the directors would have nothing, in 
fact, to do with its management, would 
not long retain the confidence of the 
stockholders and depositors.’ 

“United States District Judge Srv- 
ERENs puts it very well when he says: 
‘The idea is not to be tolerated that they 
(i. e., the directors) serve as merely 
gilded ornaments of the institution to 
enhance its attractiveness, or that their 
reputations should be used as a lure to 
depositors.’ In another portion of the 
same decision he writes: “The idea 
which seems to prevail in some quarters 
that a director is chosen because he is a 
man of good standing and character 


and, on that account, will give reputa- 
tion to the bank and that his only duty 
is to delegate to some other person the 
management of its affairs and rest on 
that until his suspicion is aroused, which 
generally does not happen until the 
mischief is done, can not be accepted as 
sound.’ 

“Chief Justice Futter writes as the 
opinion of the Supreme Court: ‘Direc- 
tors of a bank must exercise ordinary 
care and prudence in the administration 
of the affairs of a bank and this in- 
cludes something more than officiating 
as figureheads.’ 

“In one leading case the duty of the 
directors is made a little more specific: 
‘The board is bound to maintain a su- 
pervision of the bank’s affairs, to have 
a general knowledge of the character of 
the business and the manner in which 
it is conducted and to know at least on 
what security its large lines of credit 
are given.’ 

“T find that the directors of most of 
our banks are not holding meetings 
nearly as often as they should. In fact, 
some banks do not have a meeting of 
their directors oftener than once a year. 

“In my opinion the directors should 
meet at least every three months, at 
which time all assets should be carefully 
gone over in order that the board would 
be familiar with every note held by the 
bank, and the records of the bank show 
where this action was being taken.” 


THE SAVINGS BANK RATE 


UT few changes were made in the 
dividend rates by the New York 

city savings banks on January 1. The 
banks that had recently reduced from 
four to three and one-half per cent., 
however, have maintained the dimin- 
ished rate, thus showing that they real- 
ize the necessity of strengthening their 
positions. As was to be expected, some 
of the other banks, where this necessity 
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would seem to be far more urgent than 
it is with the banks that made the re- 
duction, have failed to heed the warn- 
ing which a constantly-diminishing sur- 
plus ought to convey. Those who are 
content to go on paying out the larger 
rate of dividends while liabilities are in- 
creasing, and the percentage of sur- 
plus is melting almost to the vanishing 
point, seem to conceive of a savings 
bank as a pure investment institution 
whose only function is to receive money, 
invest it, turn the income over to the 
depositor, and let the principal invest- 
ment run on to maturity when the sum 
will be available for return to the de- 
positor or for reinvestment. In prac- 
tice, the operations of a savings bank 
may run pretty much as described. But 
to proceed upon this assumption is to 
lose sight of a very serious contingency, 
namely, that the depositors may not 
wish to allow the investments to run on 
to maturity, but that they may want 
their money in ninety days, or sixty 
days, or even in less time. Then the 
comfortable theory that a savings bank 
is purely an investment institution re- 
ceives a rude shock, and it is made 
plain that a savings bank is only a 
bank after all, with deposits payable 
either on demand or on relatively short 
notice. Then it becomes necessary to 
think of something more than the in- 
vestment value of. the securities held, 
and their realizable value, not in the 
remote future, but almost immediately, 
becomes a matter of pressing import- 
ance. It is not enough. to know that 
every bond held will be paid at ma- 
turity, and thus furnish enough to pay 
depositors in full after the leisurely 
procession of years that must elapse be- 
fore maturity takes place. This 
knowledge may be very satisfying to 
the dignified and elderly gentlemen 
who compose the board of trustees, but 
it will not answer the demands of de- 
positors who want their money, not in 
five, ten or twenty years, but who want 


it with at least reasonable promptness. 
In such circumstances, which have 
arisen before, and may at any time arise 
again, the marketability of the securi- 
ties held by the savings banks becomes 
a question of the greatest importance. 
And when securities must be realized on 
at short notice, unless there is a margin 
or surplus between what a bank has and 
what it owes, insolvency—not merely 
technical but actual—may at any time 
stare the trustees in the face. 

All arguments aside as to whether a 
savings bank is a bank or an invest- 
ment concern, the swelling of deposits 
by a high dividend rate, and the dwin- 
dling of the percentage of the surplus, 
represent unsound and possibly danger- 
ous tendencies in the local savings bank 
situation—a fact which may yet be 
brought unpleasantly to the minds of 
those responsible for it. 


THE LAW OF INTERNATiONAL 
BILLS 
HE report on the International 
Conference at The Hague, held 
last summer, to promote a nearer ap- 
proach to uniformity in the law of bills 
of exchange, is likely to prove of keen 
interest to international bankers. The 
subject is one which is highly technical 
to the layman, but none the less one 
which proves very important when there 
is default upon a foreign draft. The 
report of the American delegate to the 
conference, Mr. Cuarites A. Conant, 
of this city, contains the text of the uni- 
form law which was adopted at the con- 
ference and much other interesting mat- 
ter on the evolution of the existing di- 
versity in national laws on this subject. 
When the law of bills depended upon 
the custom of merchants, it was more 
nearly uniform than at the present time. 
The process of codification has devel- 
oped three schools—the German, 
French and Anglo-Saxon—which differ 
in a number of fundamental respects. 
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A remarkable spirit of conciliation 
was shown at the conference among the 
representatives of the Continental pow- 
ers, which resulted in practical agree- 
ment upon the proposed law. The posi- 
tion of the United States and Great 
Britain involved peculiar difficulties for 
their delegates, because they were com- 
pelled to take the ground from the out- 
set that the differences between the un- 
derlying principles of Anglo-Saxon and 
Continental law were sucli as to prevent 
their full concurrence in a uniform law 
under any circumstances. It appears 
from Mr. Conant’s report, however, 
that while this attitude compelled a cer- 
tain reserve on the part of the delegates 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries in per- 
fecting the details of the law, their 
position was sufficiently sympathetic 
towards the objects of the conference 
to prevent any ill-feeling, and the 
American delegate actually secured the 
adoption in the uniform law of the three 
changes in existing practice which were 
singled out as of special interest by 
American bankers. These were, in 
brief, that the law governing the protest 
of a dishonored bill should be that of 
the place where the dishonor occurs, 
that the holder of a bill should be al- 
lowed the day following dishonor to 
make protest, if desired by him; and 
that an extra day should be given to a 
drawee to decide whether he would ac- 
cept a bill. Another change generally 
indorsed by American bankers is the 
complete abolition of days of grace. 

The many minor points involved in 
the proposed uniform law can be best 
passed upon after the conference of 
next vear, at which the delegates are ex- 
pected to have positive instructions from 
their home governments as to their final 
action on the law. A subject of per- 
haps even greater interest to American 
bankers, which will come up at this 
conference, is a proposed uniform law 
on checks. Here again, while the 
American and British delegates may not 


be able to agree upon a uniform law, 
they will be in a position to encourage 
the use of crossed checks, which afford 
a protection to the holder of a check, 
which is a substitute in some degree 
for the system of identification which 
prevails in America. The use of 
crossed checks is already getting a foot- 
hold in France, Belgium and elsewhere, 
and it probably needs only the sanc- 
tion of law to give it wide extension and 
great usefulness. 


SOUND ADVICE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


BUSINESS has been so harried by 

legislative regulation of late that 
the following wise words from Presi- 
dent Tarr’s annual message will be 
welcomed: 


“T believe it to be the interest of all 
the people of the country that for the 
time being the activities of government, 
in addition to enforcing the existing 
law, be directed toward the economy of 
administration and the enlargement of 
opportunities for foreign trade, the con- 
servation and improvement of our agri- 
cultural lands, the building up of home 
industries, and the strengthening of 
confidence of capital in domestic in- 
vestment.” 


If the executives of the various States 
will be governed by these considera- 
tions, business may get a rest from over 
regulation by legislation—something 
that it sadly needs just now. 


BANK CLERKS AND THEIR 
INCOMES 


RESUMABLY, bank clerks, like the 
rest of us, feel the “cost of high 
living,” and, also like the rest of us, in- 
stead of reducing their scale of living, 
would like to find the means of keeping 
it up and probably to advance it a few 
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points. To such the following, from an 
article on “Business Knowledge,’ con- 
tributed to a récent number of “The 
Outlook,’ by Herspertr G. StockweE Lt, 
may furnish an inspiration: 


“Clerks in offices, banks, and stores 
complain that their living expenses are 
ever increasing while their incomes re- 
main unchanged. What do they do to 
If they 
perform their duties faithfully and well 
and exhibit themselves to their pro- 


earn an increased income? 


prietors as good clerks, good clerks they 
will remain. Few business men will re- 
move a man from a position which he is 
filling acceptably for the mere purpose 
of experimenting with him in some 
other place. Why should they? The 
clerk who is doing his duty faithfully 
and well, and nothing more than his 
duty, will never be arbitrarily removed 
to the higher office. That would be 
against the best interests of the pro- 
prictor. 

“Here and there is a man who has his 
eyes open to the great truth that the 
possession of knowledge takes a man 
out of the ordinary and puts him above 
the average; and he knows that a man 
must be above the average to rise. Such 
clerks study how to be promoted.” 

Speaking to the writer some time ago, 
a bank man declared that generally the 
bank clerks of his city were not alive to 
the educational opportunities offered by 
the American Institute of Banking. 
They spent their spare hours, he said, 
at the moving-picture shows and other 
places of amusement. We do not know 
whether the criticism was just or not. 
Perhaps the clerk, tired in body and 
brain from the day’s activities, should 
not be harshly criticised for seeking 
recreation in his spare hours. Un- 
doubtedly, also, a great many clerks in 
that particular city and all over the 
country are taking advantage of the 
educational courses offered by the 
American Institute of Banking and are 
profiting by them. We have noticed 


that a number of those who as clerks 
were prominent in the work of the 
American Institute of Banking have be- 
come bank officers. 

Valuable as is the experience gained 
by the bank clerk from his daily routine, 
it by no means comprises all the knowl- 
edge helpful to advancement. Many 
sources of information lie outside the 
bank—in books, in the world’s affairs 
and in knowledge of men and business 
methods—all tending to make the pos- 
sessor of such information more useful 
and valuable. 


PENSIONS FOR BANK 
EMPLOYEES 


ROPOSALS have been made recent- 

ly by some of the life-insurance 

companies to furnish insurance to banks 

for their clerks in a form that would en- 

able the banks to pension old or dis- 
abled employees. 

Of course, the idea of pensioning 
bank clerks is not a new one, although 
more common in Europe than here. But 
a number of the American banks have 
created pension funds for their clerks. 

If a plan could be worked out that 
the banks might legally adopt for fur- 
nishing this insurance or pension fund 
through some of the large insurance 
companies, it would probably result in 
a more general acceptance of the pen- 
sion idea. 

Not all bank officers are agreed that 
a pension for clerks is a good thing. 
Possibly, the unambitious clerk would 
fix too much attention on the possibili- 
ties of getting a share of this fund in 
time, and be content with the prospect, 
not troubling his mind much about fit- 
ting himself for higher duties. Yet for 
those who through sickness or old age 
find their income-producing capacity re- 
duced, a pension undoubtedly relieves 
them from much worry and apprehen- 
sion. 
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IMMIGRANT BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


NE of the principal arguments, or 
“excuses,” as some would have it, 
for the establishment of the postal sav- 
ings bank in this country, is that the 
foreigner within our borders has inade- 
quate banking facilities. Being unac- 
quainted with the merits of the Ameri- 
can banks and suspicious withal, and 
finding, as a rule, no one in the aver- 
age bank able to speak his tongue, he 
turns either to the nearest representa- 
tive of governmental banking, the post 
office, or to one of his fellow country- 
men who poses as a “banker,” and, by 
alluring gold signs and a tempting dis- 
play of foreign money behind flimsily 
barred windows, holds himself out as a 
“friend indeed” who is worthy of his 
trust. How worthy this friend has 
proven himself to be is for the present 
paper to unfold. 

The “immigrant banker” flourishes in 
every part of the United States, espe- 
cially where the immigrants from 
southern Europe congregate. They have 
no capital, little or no legal responsi- 
bility, and, excepting in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and, since September 1 
last, in New York, are without legal 
control. They generally operate in 
conjunction with agencies for steamship 
tickets, and are frequently located in 
groceries, saloons and other gathering 
places for immigrants. Besides keep- 
ing their money (too often keeping it), 
the genial banker writes letters for 
them, receives their mail (as the letters 
usually displayed in their windows tes- 
tify), and is their legal, social and busi- 
ness adviser. 

The business consists in receiving 
money on deposit and transmitting 
funds abroad. Deposits are not subject 
to check and no interest is, as a rule, 
paid. No restrictions are placed on the 
deposits and frequently they are used 
in the banker’s business. They are pay- 
able on demand, if the banker is in 
funds. Transmission of funds is usual- 
ly by means of money orders furnished 
by large banking houses and express 
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companies, and it is estimated that 
$275,000,000 was sent abroad in 1907 
by aliens, one-half of which went 
through these immigrant banks. 

Out of 113 of the banks investigated 
by the Immigration Commission recent- 
ly, located in large cities east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the nationalities were 
found to be as follows: Bohemian, one; 
Bulgarian, six; Croatian, eight; Ger- 
man, seven; Greek, five; Hebrew, fif- 
teen; Lithuanian, two; Magyar, nine; 
Polish, thirteen; Portuguese, one; Slo- 
vak, four; Italian, forty-seven. New 
York City, having been the subject of 
State investigation, was not covered by 
the Government, but the results of such 
researches were supplemented and con- 
firmed. The facts herein set forth, 
however, may be taken as representa- 
tive of this class of bankers wherever 
they exist. 


OrIGIN AND CHARACTER. 


There are at present at least 2,625 
immigrant banks in this country, New 
York leading with over 1,000, followed 
by Pennsylvania with 410; Illinois with 
275; Massachusetts with 175; Ohio, 
150; New Jersey, 80, and the rest scat- 
tered. The records of the State Comp- 
troller in New York show that only 
336 of these banks complied with the 
law and furnished the legal bond. 
This does not include the multitude of 
saloon keepers, who, in a quiet way, re- 
ceive money for safe keeping or trans- 
mission abroad. 

It will be noted that immigrants from 
the United Kingdom and northern and 
western Europe are not represented in 
the list of nationalities, as these people 
readily adapt themselves to our present 
banks and send money home through 
regular channels. These people do not 
send as large amounts home as those of 
southern Europe, but whether this is 
due to the influence of the immigrant 
banks is problematical. 

It is but natural that the immigrant 
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should look to the steamship agency as 
the connecting link between him and 
the ‘old country.” Representing the 
“big boat,” the agent has a standing all 
his own, and it is but natural that the 
ignorant foreigner should send his 
money home through the same channel 
that brought him over. And having 
sent his money home successfully, what 
more natural than to leave his savings 
also? Carry this to its logical conclu- 
sion and the steamship agent soon be- 
comes a “banker.” 


THe CHARACTER OF THE BANKERS. 


But all ticket agents do not become 
bankers, nor are all bankers steamship 
agents—‘“‘there are others.” Wherever 
there is a foreign population there are 
foreign groceries, saloons, butchers, 
bakers, ete., and in the friendship en- 
gendered through trade, what more 
natural than, finding the grocer with a 
big safe, to trust him with the surplus 
on Saturday night? And in due course, 
Mr. Grocer either adds a banking de- 
partment or forsakes the sugar barrel 
and coffee mill for a roll-top desk and a 
more pretentious safe behind barred 
windows. Some of these are clever 
men—very, as financial history will 
prove. Racial ties are strong, and it 
matters not that the banker may have 
been a swindler, or that he may have 
been discharged for dishonesty, the 
fact that he is an Italian among Ital- 
ians, a Pole among Poles, he will flour- 
ish. The writer knows personally of 
one merchant who was about to fail, and 
subsequently did so, who was fitting up 
a “bank” in one part of his store while 
his creditors were pushing him hard for 
money. He hoped to get it for them. 

Hundreds of saloon keepers and 
small tradesmen act as bankers without 
the least fitness. Thirteen such had the 
boldness to apply for a charter for a 
savings bank in New York recently, 
only to find the gates closed against 
them. 


Tue Patrons. 


The patron is usually the recent arri- 
val—the man not yet Americanized, 


easily influenced by those who speak his 
native tongue. His gullibility is often 
pathetic. He believes all the banker 
tells him; he frequently loses his de- 
posit receipt and must take whatever 
the banker chooses to give him. The 
question naturally arises, why does he 
prefer to trust an unknown “friend” to 
the American banks? The answer is: 
(1) Suspicion and ignorance; (2) the 
established banks, as a rule, do not have 
the facilities for this foreign business 
(savings bank in New York never make 
remittances), although some large sav- 
ings banks in New York employ inter- 
preters for their foreign patrons; (3) 
the “collateral” services rendered by the 
private banker; (4) suspicion often 
aroused by the lavish equipment of the 
average American bank; (5) having 
learned that the regular banks are not 
government institutions, they prefer to 
trust their own countrymen; (6) the 
publicity given to bank failures; (7) 
the short hours of the regular bank 
against the “all-night and sometimes 
Sunday-banker.” 

In many places, however, the Ameri- 
canized foreigner makes free use of the 
established banks, and in cities like St. 
Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land, foreign departments have been es- 
tablished in banks and trust companies 
with considerable success. Pittsburgh 
has twelve such institutions. 

To return for a moment to equipment. 
Strange as it may seem, the presence of 
marble and bronze does not attract the 
foreign trade. A Slovak banker apolo- 
gized for the appearance of his room 
and stated it was ill-kept because the 
men would come in in their working 
clothes, often covered with mud and 
soot, frequently intoxicated, which, with 
the customary smoking and spitting, 
kept the room in a constant state of dis- 
order. The dirt was really an asset to 
him, for many of his people would hesi- 
tate to come into a clean, well-kept 
room. 

Then, too, the short hours of the 
banks and post offices makes banking 
with them inconvenient to the man who 
works, and the fact that in the former 
they must generally talk English and 
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in the latter fill out a blank, negatives 
their usefulness as a_ transmitting 
agency or depository. 

Not infrequently does the saloon 
keeper act as employment agent for his 
bank patrons, and his place frequently 
becomes the headquarters for idle men, 
as well as the meeting place for the 
“sick and aid” and other friendly socie- 
ties characteristic of our foreign popu- 
lation. The grocer-banker keeps his 
patrons supplied with provisions on 
credit when work is slack, and book 
credits of $5,000 or $6,000 are not un- 
usual. All these services are, of course, 
eventually turned into a profit to the 
banker, as the cashing of a pay check 
may mean trade at the bar, and the de- 
posit of money with the grocer, “trading 
it out” later when dul] times come upon 
him. 


OWNERSHIP AND CAPITALIZATION. 


It is generally recognized that to 
start a bank no capital is required, and 
only six out of 116 were capitalized. 
The manager of a large bank in New 
York states that $1,000 will start a pre- 
tentious bank in that city of pretentious 
banks, but insisted that at least $1,000 
more ought to be converted into foreign 
money and placed in the show window, 
to “inspire confidence and attract busi- 
ness.” The owner usually invests the 
funds in his own affairs, and the prob- 
lem is to determine where the bank’s 
affairs begin and his personal interests 
end. Legally and financially he is 
usually irresponsible. 


BookkEEPING MeEtTuops. 


Nearly all banks give the customer 
some kind of acknowledgment, some- 
times a pass-book. sometimes an ordi- 
nary receipt. The money is not usually 
separated from the proprietor’s funds, 
and one Italian banker deposited the 
“bank money” in his wife’s name “to 
avoid confusion!’ A Croatian saloon 
keeper who did business for his board- 
ers, kept but one book of account, in 
which deposits were entered and 
scratched over as withdrawn, no receipt 
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being given, the customer being satisfied 
by “seeing the entry made.” Another, 
in St. Louis, merely kept a duplicate 
deposit slip; and another kept account 
on the stubs of the receipts issued, while 
others give no evidence of the deposit 
whatever. 


MeEtTHOps oF SECURING BUSINESS. 


Between 3,000 and 5,000 “runners” 
are engaged in selling steamship tickets, 
and also act as solicitors for the banker 
as opportunity affords, frequently on a 
commission basis. Aside from the gaudy 
window display of steamship posters, 
foreign money and waiting-to-be-called- 
for letters, newspapers and circular ad- 
vertising figure prominently in the cam- 
paign for business, the foreign news- 
paper being filled with alluring adver- 
tisements. 


SUBTERFUGES. 


Aside from claiming in large gold 
letters that they are “banks” in such 
language as to lead the ignorant to be- 
lieve they have governmental backing, 
many clever subterfuges are devised to 
attract custom. For instance, where a 
postal sub-station is operated in the 
same room, as in one case in New York 
where the banker failed for $275,000, 
his private money order receipts were 
labeled ‘“Offici di Postali e Tele- 
graphos” (postal and telegraph office), 
which to the average Italian is likely to 
mean that the bank is under govern- 
mental control, since in Italy the postal 
banks are under the minister of posts 
and telegraphs. The bond requirement 
in New York (which met with poor suc- 
cess and was ineffectual if not inopera- 
tive) was also a cause of abuse, since 
these bankers frequently conspicuously 
advertised that they were secured in the 
sum of 75,000 lire ($15,000 bond to 
State), while permitted by the surety 
company to advertise that they were 
bonded by a $5,000,000 surety company. 

The attention of the reader has 
doubtless been called to the frequent 
use of the term “Notary Public,” usually 
in connection with a seal, prominently 
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displayed by these bankers (“immigrant 
lawyers” also), especially on their win- 
dows. This means much more to the 
foreigner than to Americans, to whom 
the notary is simply an attesting 
officer; but to the foreigner the notary 
is a man of great dignity, learning and 
authority, carefully trained for his 
duties. Most of these bankers are no- 
taries, and find this a most useful 
adjunct, as their services are frequently 
required. 


Tue Extent or THE Deposits. 


Immigrant bankers everywhere ac- 
cept money on deposit, except in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New Jersey, 
where the laws forbid unincorporated 
bankers receiving money on deposit. In 
the latter State but eleven are so in- 
corporated as to be permitted to receive 
deposits. In Cleveland, one man is 
known to hold $100,000 in deposits 
upon which he pays no interest. In 
Massachusetts, on October 31, 1908, 169 
such bankers held $337,589.91. Dur- 
ing the year 1907, twenty-two of these 
banks in New York received $2,364,- 
464.15. 

It is estimated that $8,104,447 in 
128,146 money orders were issued at 
offices of the first and second class for 
savings purposes during the year end- 
ing March 1, 1908. These came prin- 
cipally from the West. In thirty-one 
banks investigated for this purpose, it 
was found that 3,196 depositors had an 
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average of $65.45, or $209,190 in all. 

The amount on deposit is, however, of 
far less consequence than the amount 
received for transmission abroad. In 
the latter is the graver problem, since 
it has been attended by greater frauds. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Where the pass book is used, a secret 
word is often given and the depositor 
warned in strong language not to im- 
part this secret word to others and not 
to forget it. Where receipt is given it 
often does not state what the deposit is 
for, and the ignorant will accept any 
written paper in return for his money. 

As before stated, the favorite invest- 
ment is real estate, often in lavish office 
buildings. Real estate speculation is 
common. One bank states on its letter 
head, ‘The office of the bank is found 
in the proprietor’s palatial building, 
which contains sixty rooms for use by 
private families as a hotel, with which 
is connected an elegant bar room stocked 
with many choice liquors, etc.” 


EXCHANGE oF Money. 


As a rule the banks in the interior do 
not handle a large amount of foreign 
money, keeping only a small stock for 
show window purposes. Most of the 
money carried by immigrants is ex- 
changed at the port of entry, usually 
New York, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Kinp anp Amount oF Money PurcuHasep at Extis Istanp, New Yorx, By aN Express 
Company, January 1, 1906, ro June 30, 1909. 


—Equivalent in United States dollars. 


Kind of money. 1906. 
Austtian (ETOMER) 6 ..6.0:0000 $277,304.14 


> eer re 14,145.94 
i Bi) are 483,312.19 
Finnish (finmarks) ........... 14,219.67 
PPMED CHVOMES). oo nd00 0000.09 375,785.64 
Gran GATES) q..65.cccceees 258,258.39 
FIOUand (SUIGEN) ...066000006 3,991.66 
Irish and Scotch (sterling).... 34,892.19 
NE MEER cw ineusinne ieee ene 1,331,330.86 
Roumanian (lel) .......cc000 276.02 
Peweeian CPOWMMES) 220200000000 $85,887.22 
Scandinavian (kroner) ........ 33,43: 
WN CE) nie ch ccc nkcca 8,654.79 
MR cnumacnkscewendeoueda $3,772,319.73 








January 1 to 





1907, 1908. June 30, 1909. 
$347,987.46 $82,404.84 $90,392.97 
14,887.14 5,653.46 2,445.78 
477,614.73 168,093.41 121,450.64 
9,227.14 3,571.12 11,155.57 
528,805.66 105,938.25 147,978.10 
208,314.19 107,537.86 44,997.37 
§,458.88 2,199.09 1,101.93 
40,459.83 25,653.52 14,547.98 
1,294,757.39 276,711.57 $52,362.97 
666.96 oo ae ree 
815,831.96 247,913.17 252,120.05 
15,647.54 44,746.28 38,165.21 
13,918.90 3.148.55 7,311.11 
$3,$29,577.78  $1,074,045.52 — 91,554,029.68 
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REMITTANCES ABROAD. 


The importance of the immigrant 
bank in the field of foreign remittances 
is indicated by the fact that one-half of 
the $275,000,000 sent abroad by aliens 
in 1907 passed through the hands of 
these banks. The volume is indicated 
by the following table furnished by 
four general banking houses, an express 
company, a steamship company and 
three large Italian banks. These are 
not commercial payments “foreign ex- 
change,” but savings sent abroad for the 
use of families, for investment or for 
future use: 
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deal in liquor and operate a retail gro- 
cery. They began business in 1901, a 
year later starting in banking. They 
conduct a labor agency, steamship 
agency, postal sub-station, all in the one 
store. They furnished 1,000 men in 
1909 for contractors. All these activi- 
ties make business for the grocery, and 
the laborers naturally become patrons 
of the bank and steamship agency. The 
total assets were $52,433.52 on the day 
of examination and the liabilities, $31,- 
904.32, leaving an equity of about 
$20,000. The firm held $7,390.40 due 
depositors, mainly accumulating against 
a remittance abroad, upon which no in- 


IMMIGRANT ReMiTrances ARROAD BY Variovs CORRESPONDENT BANKING Hovses or ImMMI- 
GRANT Banks, By CouNTRY TO WHICH SENT, January 1, 1907, ro June 30, 1909. 


January 1 to 


Country. 1907. 1908. June 30, 1909. 
PUB TIORATY sn 00:60 ocdssiasecine $55,315,392.85 $28,038,754.88 $11,011,629.97 
RR ee ne ere 1,442,197.66 1,067,028.65 328,395.27 
Ee rr er Te eee as 906,159.99 685,385.26 268,094.26 
AERA See Saree rere eerie 52,081,133.86 23,719,115.55 8,226,688.89 
I Sette alles Sita wie bee Ser seleia oes 15,241,482.39 11,416,009.83 4,477,271.05 
PO NES” 65 or ciccieesnaslases Heuees 2,700,000.00 2,44.0,000.00 1,200,000.00 
Scandinavian States «......ccssccsrsess 7.745,432.08 5,980,233.60 2,116,446.07 
Other European countries a........... 595,583.09 3,164,507.69 2,433,120.14 
Cetemial Cemniries ©. onic icecscewsces 720,000.00 1,155,000.00 719,000.00 

PM i soidciverecocorduanat'sictiprk cp Sande state terete as $141,047,381.92 $77,666,035.46 $30,780,645.65 


a Including also some transmission to Oriental countries and to Greece. 
6 China, Japan, Syria, also Greece and Turkey. 


The foreign business of fifty bankers 
in New York in 1907 amounted to $16,- 
419,821.10 and in 1908 to $10,812,- 
315.53. There are believed to be over 
1,000 immigrants doing a banking busi- 
ness in New York. It is estimated that 
at least seventy-five per cent. of the re- 
mittances abroad in 1907, aside from 
transmissions through the post office de- 
partment — $83,711,884.63 ($76,437,- 
772.95 in 1909)—were made through 
the immigrant banks. The figures show 
that at least $25,000.000 of the amount 
originating among immigrant bankers 
was sent by means of money orders 
through certain leading banking houses 
and steamship and express companies. 


REPRESENTATIVE BANKERS. 


Two brothers, Italians, are primarily 
importers and commission merchants, 





terest is paid. The money is used in 
the business and freely mingled with 
the grocery receipts. 

Another typical example is that of a 
saloon keeper in Missouri. He has a 
safe, in which as a matter of accommo- 
dation, he keeps money for his custom- 
ers. His profit comes from the bar, and 
banking is only a feeder to his regular 
business. Beyond his stock of liquors 
he has no capital invested, and his total 
worth is probably not over $5,000. At 
one end of the bar is the safe and desk, 
and this is the “bank.” The only rec- 
ord he keeps is the duplicate slips issued 
to depositors. These are destroyed 
when money is paid. He sometimes 
holds as high as $6,000. 

“C” established his bank seven months 
after landing at Ellis Island. Besides 
his “bank” he conducts, in the same 
building, a hotel of fifteen rooms, a res- 
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taurant and a pool parlor. The pool 
room is a general loafing place; he runs 
sort of a labor bureau; forwards letters 
and helps men out of work; handling 
about 200 men in the labor bureau in 
the first seven months of 1909. On the 
day of examination he held $2,342 for 
safe keeping, and during the period 
above mentioned received about $20,000 
in such accounts, for which he usually 
issues pass book, except when left over 
night, when he gives a simple receipt. 
He pays no interest, uses the secret pass 
word and keeps a ledger. He usually 
deposits the money in bank, but “bor- 
rows” the funds when he needs money. 
He remits funds to the Bulgarian Pos- 
tal Bank for his patrons, sells steamer 
tickets, etc. 

“D” is a banker of the “better sort” 
—a German, who has extensive financial 
interests, amounting to upwards of 
$100,000, but personal, and not the 
property of the bank. Aside from a 
real estate and ticket agency, no busi- 
ness other than banking is done. Be- 
tween four and five thousand tickets 
were sold in 1907. One of his clerks is 
a lawyer and much legal work is done. 
The proprietor ascribes his success to 
hard labor, prompt treatment, various 
accommodations to patrons, convenient 
hours, knowledge of languagees and 
distribution of advertising matter. Com- 
plete records are kept in systematic ar- 
rangement. Besides forwarding money 
to relatives, the bank remits to the pos- 
tal banks in other countries and holds 
from fifty to 100 books of postal banks 
in other lands for that purpose con- 
stantly, for both of which purposes he 
maintains balances abroad. He has 
held as high as $60,000 on deposit, 
chiefly used to maintain his balances 
abroad, and he forwarded $225,000 in 
1909. 


Tue UNsounpNeEss oF THEsE BANKs. 


The dangers arising from such a class 
of institutions are obvious. (1) The 
proprietors are usually irresponsible; 
they are privately owned, loosely man- 
aged and under no supervision or con- 
trol (except in the States mentioned). 
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(2) They deal with the ignorant. (3) 
The affairs of the bank and the proprie- 
tor’s private business are not separated ; 
he may use the funds as he sees fit, and 
they are often used in speculative enter- 
prises. The temptation to make a dis- 
play of wealth has often proven disas- 
trous. (5) The owner is usually ig- 
norant of his legal and unmindful of 
his moral responsibility. The methods 
are not businesslike, either for the own- 
er’s or the patron’s protection. 

Evidence of deposit is usually inade- 
quate and sometimes entirely lacking. 
The purchaser of a money order re- 
ceives no proper receipt and does not 
know the medium used in transmitting 
funds. There is no check against ab- 
sconding, as the numerous instances of 
such happenings will prove. 

The panic of 1997 found most of these 
men totally unprepared, and left many 
of them in dire straits, and even though 
they were honest in intention, the pre- 
vious management was so lax as to make 
prompt payment impossible and suspen- 
sion inevitable. Twenty-five failures 
and suspensions are recorded in New 
York City between September 1, 1907, 
and September 1, 1908, with assets of 
$295,331 and liabilities of $1,459,300, 
representing 12,279 depositors. The 
story of those who failed, absconded or 
esting reading—but lack of space 
forbids. 





Note: The above paper was prepared from 
data to be found in Document 170,381, issued 
by the Immigration Commission, Washing- 
ton, and follows somewhat the arrangement 
therein, but not the text 


LOCAL REPRESENTIVES 
WANTED 


HE Bawyxers Macazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each of 

the large cities of the country to secure 

subscriptions and to act as a general repre- 
sentative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 
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PRACTICAL BANKING 






PUNCTUALITY 


By Edgar G. Alcorn 


HE Bank of England has, or had 
at one time, a rather unique 
method of keeping tab upon the punctu- 
ality of its employees. A large book, 
called the “Attendance Book,’ was 
placed on a table or desk near the en- 
trance of the bank. No employee could 
enter the bank without passing the book, 
and every morning as the officers and 
clerks entered they wrote their names 
in the book in the order in which they 
arrived. 

Promptly at nine o’clock a heavy line 
was drawn across the open page. Those 
entering after this hour were compelled 
to write their names below the line. 
Thus at a glance it could be told who 
were late and who were on time. 

When an employe was late three times 
he was called before the directors of 
the bank and reprimanded. If after 
being reprimanded he should be late for 
the fourth time, and could not give a 
good excuse for his tardiness, he was 
discharged. 

Some of us would no doubt consider 
this a severe penalty for so mild an 
offense; yet it shows what importance 
the greatest financial institution in the 
world attaches to punctuality. The 
plan at any rate seems to work well, and 
it is a wonder that the banks and busi- 
ness houses of our own country do not 
adopt a similar scheme. 

The men who are always late—late in 
keeping appointments and late in the 
performance of duties—are responsible 
for the loss of a vast amount of time 
and money. When one has an appoint- 
ment to meet another and fails to meet 
that appointment promptly, it is an af- 
front to the man who is delayed by his 
tardiness, for it shows lack of consid- 
eration for hig time and: feelings. In 
fact, you steal his time, and—“time is 
money.” You steal your employer’s 
time when you are late at the bank. 





Habitual tardiness is really a form of 
dishonesty. 

The man who is always behind time 
fills those who are delayed and discom- 
moded by his tardiness with disgust and 
resentment. On the other hand, the 
man who is always punctual wins the re- 
spect and confidence of everyone. 

Punctuality is a virtue—one of the 
means to success in any walk of life. 
Thousands of successful men attribute 
their success to their scrupulousness 
about being on time. Tardiness, on the 
other hand, has caused business failures 
and lost splendid opportunities. Even 
greater catastrophes result from it. It 
has caused railroad wrecks and _ lost 
battles. 


Tarpy Bank CLERKs. 


The lack of punctuality is a common 
fault among bank employees, and it is 
one of their worst drawbacks. No 
doubt many a disgruntled employee, 
over whose head a minor clerk has been 
advanced, has awakened to the fact that 
it doesn’t pay to be behind time. 

Punctuality is something more than 
simply getting at the bank on time in 
the mornings. It is being prompt and 
exact in everything connected with ones 
employment—taking off trial balances, 
writing up pass-books, balancing the 
cash, ete. It is very difficult to over- 
come the habit of unpunctuality when 
once acquired. It is a habit usually ac- 
quired by being dilatory in small things. 
The bank clerk who wishes to cultivate 
the habit of punctuality must be prompt 
in the daily routine of his employment. 

Banking hours are not severely long. 
They are not, however, as “short and 
sweet” as the average outsider supposes 
them to be. The hours “from 9 A, M. 
to 3 P. M.” are intended for the public 
and not for the employees. .The “in- 
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side” working hours of commercial 
banks are usually from 8 or 8.30 A. M. 
to 5 or 6 P. M., and, of course, occa- 
sionally the employees have to work 
“after hours.” 

As well as being on time in the morn- 
ings, the bank clerk should strive to do 
his work with such accuracy and dis- 
patch as to enable him to leave the bank 
promptly every evening. The clerk that 
is so dilatory in the performance of his 
duties that it is necessary to work “af- 
ter hours” in order to keep up in his 
work, may make as unfavorable an im- 
pression upon his superiors as the clerk 
who is always watching the clock. 


Do Nor Visir. 


On arriving at the bank in the morn- 
ings, clerks should immediately take up 
their individual tasks and not stand idly 
about discussing the latest base ball news 
or boisterously laughing and joking 
with each other. Whatever work there 
is on hand should be done at once, and 
“visiting” should be indulged in only 
during enforced periods of idleness. 

It should be the ambition of every 
clerk not to miss a single day at the 
bank outside of his regular vacation 
allowance. Irregularity in attendance 
is as bad as being always behind time. 
Some clerks are always too glad for an 
excuse to absent themselves for the 
most trivial reasons. They allow the 
slightest illness to keep them away or 
the slightest mishap to delay them. 

If for any unavoidable reason a clerk 
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is delayed or prevented from being at 
the bank at all during the day, he 
should immediately notify the officers. 
His thoughtfulness will be appreciated 
by them, as well as the other clerks, as 
it gives them time to adjust the work 
for the day to suit the reduced clerical 
force. 


Vacation LICENCES. 


During the vacation season the plans 
of the entire working force of the bank 
are often disarranged by the tardiness 
of some clerks. They always manage 
to take half a day or a day more than 
their alloted time, causing the other 
clerks a great deal of inconvenience and 
annoyance, and creating an unfavorable 
impression upon the officers. 

In punctuality the officers of a bank 
should set a good example to their em- 
ployees. If they are themselves behind 
time in the mornings and slow and dila- 
tory in the transaction of the important 
affairs of the bank, the clerical force 
will in all probability follow their ex- 
ample. If the officers of a bank expect 
promptness and regularity from their 
employees, they must be examples of 
punctuality themselves. 

No matter what success or greatness 
one has attained he will not be held in 
the highest esteem unless he is punctual. 
Punctuality will in the end be rewarded. 
It makes for success, adds strength to 
character and promotes happiness. Our 
greatest men studied to be punctual. 
They were cranks on “time.” 


STOP PAYMENTS 


By J. H. 


"THERE is probably no one thing 

that has done more to bring the 
gray hairs of the average paying teller 
“down in sorrow to the grave” than 
stop payments. In the smaller banks 
where it is impossible to have any elabo- 
rate card system in charge of special 
clerks, the paying teller must, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, carry the list of stop 
payments in his head, even though the 
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bookkeeper does make a note of them 
on his ledger. 

After a check has passed through the 
paying teller’s hands either for pay- 
ment or certification, it is usually diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to return it. A 
check which has been ordered not paid 
must be stopped at the teller’s window. 
When a check has been paid it is always 
difficult to get the money back, even if 
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the payee or depositor is legally re- 
sponsible for it. And it does not help 
the matter very much if the man who 
has gotten the money expected that pay- 
ment on the check would be stopped. 
In fact, some of the most unpleasant 
experiences I have known have resulted 
from the payment of checks inadver- 
tently to good depositors who knew per- 
fectly well that they ought not to have 
deposited the checks or have them 
cashed. 

When a man is hard pushed he often 
stops payment on a check and notifies 
the holder, with a promise to make it 
good in a few days. Some good busi- 
ness men congratulate themselves when 
they slip such a check by the paying 
teller, and perhaps seriously embar- 
rass both the bank and the drawer of 
the check. 


TROUBLE FOR THE TELLER. 


The first question to be considered is 
what checks should be stopped and 
when? There is no need of any great 
fear for a check payable to the order 
of a reputable man or firm, especially 
when such a check is sent by mail. De- 
livery is often delayed for several days, 
and, again, some firms or individuals do 
not bank their checks promptly. For 
example, the head of a commission 
house said that he was shown a check, 
given to a shipper, which had been kept 
for over two years. There is no need 
of stopping a check because a receipt 
for it is not received promptly. It is 
time enough when word is received that 
the check has actually gone astray. 

A slight error in the amount of a 
check given to a reputable payee is not 
sufficient cause for stopping a check. 
Nine times out of ten the easiest way 
to adjust such a matter is to do it di- 
rectly with the payee. A check is not 
necessarily a final adjustment of the 
account, and if there is any important 
over-payment it can be easily recovered. 
A check should be stopped when it is 
unquestionably lost or stolen or obtained 
under false pretences. As soon as the 
facts are ascertained the sooner the 
bank is notified in writing the better. 
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NoTIFICATION. 


As to the method of notification. It 
is a common thing for the paying teller 
of a bank to be called up by an ex- 
cited individual who has mislaid a check 
and in an incoherent way requested to 
stop payment on it. Usually there is 
no way of telling who the individual is; 
in fact, in most cases it is not the drawer 
of the check—often the party at the 
*phone don’t know the number of the 
check or even the name of the payee. 
Under such circumstances all the teller 
can do is to make a memoranda of all 
the facts and advise the getting of a 
written stop payment from the drawer 
of the check. Some banks have blanks 
expressly for such stop payment notice. 

A verbal or ’phone stop payment en- 
tails no obligation on the part of the 
bank, except that it puts the teller on 
his guard, and of course he will not pay 
such a check unless presented legally 
by a reputable person. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE STOP PAYMENT. 


A stop payment should specify the 
number of the check, the date, amount, 
payee and holder, if known. It is also 
well to state the reasons for the stop 
payment, as a guide to the teller should 
the check be presented by a reputable 
holder. It is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for a man to stop payment 
on a check and then make out an exact 
duplicate and give it to the payee; very 
often a check turns up all right and the 
drawer uses it without notifying the 
bank, and is very. indignant when the 
check is returned with protest fees. It 
is much better for the teller to know all 
the conditions, so that if necessary he 
can communicate with the drawer of the 
check before finally refusing payment. 


Keepine Track or Stop PayMeEntTs. 


There are scarcely any two banks 
which handle their stop payments in the 
same way. The most common method is 
to have a rack at the side of the teller’s 
window, to hold small cards containing 
a brief memoranda of stop payments; 
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this is usually supplemented by a pen- 
cil memoranda on the ledger. The stop 
payment letters or notices are filed away 
alphabetically, for more leisurely refer- 
ence. 

The larger banks, some of which have 
several hundred stop payments a day, 
usually have a card index system, with 
separate clerks to handle them and ex- 
amine all checks and drafts before they 
finally pass to the bookkeepers. No 
matter what system is in use much must 
depend upon the memory and alertness 
of the paying tellers. 


As REGARDED BY THE LAw. 


The legal status of a stop payment is 
a very important matter. Notwith- 
standing the popular idea that a bank 
must lose the money if it pays a check 
on which payment has been stopped, it 
is not always so. A check drawn in 
such a way as to leave its identification 
in doubt cannot be legally stopped by 
even a written notice, for example: A 
check signed in blank, without number, 
amount or payee inserted, or a check 
made to “cash” or “bearer” can hardly 
be identified so as to fix the responsibil- 
ity of the bank in case of payment, af- 
ter notice. 

Another question is the leaving of a 
stop payment notice after a check has 
been paid by the bank. A customer 
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asked the paying teller if a certain 
check had been paid. The teller re- 
ferred to the bookkeeper, who found no 
such charge, and a written stop pay- 
ment was made out and received by the 
teller, and the drawer of the check is- 
sued a duplicate, which was cashed. It 
was found that the check had been re- 
ceived and credited to a depositor, but 
had not reached the bookkeeper.- In 
this case, of course, the bank had to 
stand the loss. 

In these days of branch banking, still 
another interesting question has arisen. 
It is the effect of the acceptance or pay- 
ment of a check at a branch bank, 
drawn upon the main bank, where pay- 
ment had been stopped. It is well set- 
tled that so far as payment of a check 
is concerned there is no distinction be- 
tween a branch and a main office, and 
the bank as a whole is bound by the ac- 
tion of its branches. The acceptance of 
a check and its credit to a depositor is 
final payment, and such a check cannot 
be legally protested or returned. 

It is well to make the matter of a 
stop payment as formal as possible and 
convince the customer that it involves 
necessarily a lot of red tape, trouble 
and worriment. Nine times out of ten 
the reason for the stop payment is gross 
carelessness on the part of the de- 
positor, and he should be made to ap- 
preciate the trouble it causes. 


MEANING OF THE TRUST CASES 


HE real stake in the case of the 
corporations whose cases have re- 
cently been argued before the United 
States Supreme Court, is the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate 
these corporations. 

If judgment goes against the Stand- 
ard Oil or the Tobacco Trust, their 
property will remain untouched and still 
be owned by the shareholders. If the 
present corporations have to be dis- 
solved, new ones must be organized. 
A transformation in corporate form will 
come. Ownership, direction and man- 
agement will remain unchanged. 

These great combinations have come 
to stay. Nothing can break them up 





into the fragments welded together in 
their creation. 

But they are State corporations, and 
no one yet knows, or can know, exactly 
what the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is over them when they engage in 
interstate commerce. Can the Federal 
power require of them a license, super- 
vise them, force them to make reports, 
follow their operations and regulate the 
price at which they can sell? 

By May, when the Supreme Court 
will probably hand down its decision, 
these issues will be clear and the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government will have 
had a decision as important as any since 
it was organized. 
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THE YEAR IN SAVINGS BANK CIRCLES 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


| os attempting to review the experi- 

ences of our savings banks at a 
time when the reports of many of the 
States are not yet filed, and those that 
are due at an intermediate date, as in 
Massachusetts, October 31, are not yet 
compiled for publication, one is confined 
to generalities—taking a bird’s-eye view 
as it were, and leaving for future notice 
the statistical data that will either cor- 
roborate or refute pre-expressed opin- 
ions. 


Postat Savincs Banks Are HERE. 


There can be no doubt but that the 
most momentous event of the year in 
this country as effecting the savings 
bank interests was the passage of the 
postal savings bank bill, which placed 
the United States in the category of the 
leading nations that have postal banks, 
rather than being distinguished as one 
of two leading countries (Germany 
being the other) that have not. The 
initial appropriation of $100,000 was 
all too small to provide any wide-reach- 
ing or exhaustive test of the plan as 
adapted to this country; and the com- 
mittee in charge have therefore confined 
the experiment to one place in each 
State, selecting usually such localities 
as seemed to be propitious—not always, 
however, with regard to whether the 
savings bank facilities were ample or 
not. 

In New York, for instance, Cohoes 
was chosen because the post office issued 
large numbers of foreign money orders. 

Late dispatches toward the close of 
the year announced that all the pre- 
liminaries are ready, and on January 3, 
1911, the United States will have started 
upon the difficult and thankless task of 
endeavoring to inculcate habits of thrift 
and industry among the masses, by hold- 
ing out as an inducement the protection 





of the Government and two per cent. 
per annum.* 

Having fought a good fight “to keep 
the government out of the banking busi- 
ness,” —and lost, the savings bank men 
(always courteous to everybody) can 
only wish their Uncle Samuel “good 
luck—and lots of it.” Being an ob- 
streperous old gentleman and generally 
doing things in his own way, he has dis- 
carded the familiar pass book for a cer- 
tificate of deposit, coupled with the 
“stamp system.” Other features of his 
modus operandi will be published short- 
ly; but let us at least hope that he will 
permit us to show him how to “figger 
interest,” for on that particular proposi- 
tion we challenge the world. 


Tue YEAR IN Savines BANKING. 


The year 1909 will go down into sav- 
ings bank history as one of, if not the 
best year of savings banking this coun- 
try ever had. 

In Massachusetts it was the best year 
of its long history, while in New York 
it was second best, being exceeded only 
by 1905. These two States hold over 
half the mutual savings banks of the 
country, and these 331 mutual banks 
hold over half the deposits ($2,250,- 
000,000) credited to the 1,759 savings 
banks in the United States ($4,000,- 
000,000) on July 1, 1910. 

The gain in both States includes, of 
course, interest credited to depositors; 
but inasmuch as the greater part usually 
remains permanently on deposit and be- 
comes principal, it is a gain of the most 
substantial sort, although it is in the 





*As previously announced the tanks were 
opened on the above date, and according to 
press reports with considerable success and 
no little popular interest. 
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nature of a reward for past, rather than 
present, thrift. But even so, for the 
year ending July 1, 1910, the New York 
banks gained $28,000,000 ‘over the 
counter,” and only twenty-two out of 
142 failed to make such progress. The 
growth has therefore been from both 
outside and in, and the present year will 
doubtless measure up well alongside of 


1909. 
Savines Bank Farvures. 


The most serious disturbances in sav- 
ings bank circles that have occurred in 
years have taken place in New England 
during 1910. The much advertised 
Walker affair in Connecticut had no 
sooner become an old story than Massa- 
chusetts added fuel to the fire in the 
form of the disastrous Southbridge af- 
fair, in which a quarter of a million was 
found to have been stolen during a long 
period of years, resulting in a State’s 
prison sentence for the defaulter, and 
what is much worse, a scaling down of 
deposits fifteen per cent. to permit the 
bank to reopen its doors, rather than 
liquidate, at probably a far greater cost. 

This deplorable event happened un- 
der bank supervision which takes high 
rank in the States, and under an ad- 
mirable law (if properly applied) which 
requires pass book verifications every 
three years (the last having been made 
in the summer of 1910) and which 
would seem to make manipulation of 
ledger balances practically impossible. 
Under such conditions it is apt to 
awaken more distrust than if the laws 
were lax and supervision inefficient. 

The next calamity occurred in Bidde- 
ford, Maine, with a deficit of $350,000, 
or thereabouts, due to embezzlements on 
the part of an old and honored savings 
bank treasurer, which covered a period 
about as long as did the Southbridge 
stealings. At last reports, the aged de- 
faulter was still in bed from the effects 
of the blow when discovered, but the re- 
ports do not state how many depositors 
whose dollars, in this instance, have 
shrunk twenty-five cents by the scaling 
process, have been placed in bed, or in 
their graves, as the result of the same 


blow, for which they had not been wait- 
ing for twenty years. During December 
came the news of the closing of the 
Saco, Maine, Savings Bank, only a mod- 
est institution, with assets of $1,400,- 
000, but forty-one years old, and a 
savings bank. Despatches under date of 
December 3 also reported the closing of 
the People’s Safe Deposit and Savings 
Bank of Bath, Maine. The causes of 
the latter two failures are not stated; 
but they may undoubtedly be traced to 
the Biddeford affair above mentioned. 
On January Ist the press reported the 
discovery of a $60,000 shortage in the 
Westfield, Mass., Savings Bank. The 
effects of such a series of bank dis- 
asters, in a limited territory, is serious. 
It breeds distrust, dissatisfaction, con- 
demnation of both men and system, and 
the good suffer with the bad; the sound 
with the unsound. 

In contrast with the above, it may be 
said with credit that New York has not 
had a failure since 1878, nor any losses 
to depositors since 1893. But the clos- 
ing of the Washington Savings Bank, 
a Robin institution, will undoubtedly be 
attended with losses to depositors, the 
extent of which cannot at this writing 
be determined. 


Tue Sitvation 1n New York. 


Taking New York State as a whole, 
for the year ending July 1, 1910, the 
gain over the counter was $28,147,784, 
as before stated, of which the New York 
and Brooklyn banks contributed the 
greater part, namely, $17,756,816. In- 
terest credited for the year brought the 
total gain in deposits up to $81,960,721, 
the highest figure, but one, yet attained, 
and bringing the total deposits up to 
the fabulous sum of $1,526,935,581.14. 

It is generally conceded that the 
Spring is the best period for savings 
banks gains in Greater New York. The 
Summer and early Fall bring vacation 
expenses and taxes—the latter a heavy 
item and taking out large sums of 
money; while the late Fall has the 
Christmas expenses, ever and anon be- 
coming heavier. 

Many—it may be, most—of the 
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Greater New York banks will show 
gains for the year over the counter, and 
quite likely all but a very few will fail 
to “break even” with the interest 
credited; but however this may be, the 
New York situation is somewhat of a 
puzzle. The first half of the year 
showed remarkable gains. phenomenal 
in certain instances; but with the ar- 
rival of Summer the tide seemed to turn 
as swiftly in the other direction. And 
this in banks not making any reduction 
in their interest rates. The last two 
months have, however, shown a decided 
improvement; one large bank in New 
York, that “ran off” $1,176,000 during 
the four months, July-October, shows a 
gain of $80,000 for November and part 
of December. Taxes and vacations 
could not have demanded so much 
money; mortgage loans have probably 
been the cause for some of the heavy 
withdrawals, but building and real es- 
tate speculation (within the means of 
savings bank depositors) have not been 
noticeable; the stock market has been 
“dead,” according to Christmas reports, 
and the bond houses do not report a 
sudden influx of private investors—at 
least rates are not as attractive now as 
in the latter part of 1907, and during 
1908; and certainly no more so in sep- 
tember than in March of this year. 
The experience of a Brooklyn bank, 
whose gain in 1909 (eleven months) was 
$576,650.36, while in 1910 it was $769,- 
959.75, would seem to be unusual. Its 
deposits for 1909 were 58,323 in num- 
ber; for 1910, 64,678. Larger banks in 
the same territory will fail to show such 
favorable statistics, and it cannot be 
taken as indicative of general results.* 

The reasons for such conditions are 
largely a matter of guess work, and 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s 
—when both may be wrong! 





*Late reports from other banks show that, 
in Brooklyn, this is not an unusual condi- 
tion. One large bank shows gains over the 
counter of $1,900,000. while others show 
large additions to their deposits aside from 
interest credited. 
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Tue EFrrect oF THE INTEREsT ReEpDuc- 
TION. 


The effect of the reduction in in- 
terest rates is commented upon at 
length in a recent issue of the “Finan- 
cial Chronicle.” Up to July 1, 1910, 
eleven savings banks in Manhattan 
(Brooklyn banks all pay four per 
cent.) had reduced their rates. Five 
banks reduced rates one year ago, and 
six banks six months ago. The remark- 
able fact is that out of the five making 
reductions in January last, three showed 
gains for the six months ending July 1. 

The reports from the banks reducing 
in July are not yet available, but the 
gains made in the first half of the year 
will, with interest credited, undoubtedly 
offset the losses in the latter half, and 
it would not be surprising if all show 
some gains for the year; at least this 
has been the experience of one of the 
most prominent of the banks making 
the cut in July. 


Savines BaAnkKs AND THE HicGu Cost or 
LiviNG. 


With the newspapers reminding us 
that the cost of living is high, and the 
cost of high living is higher, than in 
many a year, we are lead to believe that 
it is really so; and when we go out with 
a dollar bill and come back with a dozen 
eggs, a very small steak and a postage 
stamp, we know that it is so. We nat- 
urally come to the conclusion that every- 
body spends everything they earn for 
the necessities of life and therefore has 
nothing to lay by in store for the rainy 
day, when he has no dollar bill in hand 
for the aforesaid steak and eggs and 
must “hie himself” to the savings bank 
and get one. 

Late in November the writer, confi- 
dently expecting to prove to himself 
and his pessimistic brethren that the 
high cost of living had cut seriously 
into the savings bank business, ad- 
dressed one hundred of the largest sav- 
ings banks east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and well distributed, asking them 
to answer six questions, namely: 


(1) Have your deposits increased 
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or decreased during the year, aside from 
interest credited ? 

(2) Has the number of deposits 
been up to the normal? 

(3) Have the small withdrawals in- 
creased in volume? 

(4) Have the small deposits fallen 
off perceptibly? 

(5) Have your depositors taken ad- 
vantage of the low prices of stocks and 
bonds to invest therein? 

(6) Have you noticed the effect of 
the high cost of living upon your busi- 
ness, and if so how? 


Replies are in hand from banks hold- 
ing upwards of one billion dollars in 
deposits, and while unofficial, may be 
considered as straws that would indicate 
which way the wind was blowing. 

Contrary to expectations, three-quar- 
ters of the banks report that they will 
show gains over the counter for the 
year, in some instances large, but 
usually satisfactory. The falling off 
has occurred in some banks in Greater 
New York, manufacturing centers like 
Fall River, Mass., Cohoes, N. Y. (the 
New York selection for the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank), Paterson, N. J., and in 
certain New England cities, as well as 
some sections of New York State. 

Two-fifths of the banks report no 
diminution in the number of deposits; 
one-fifth report below the normal and 
one-seventh above. The largest bank 
in Albany County, New York, reports 
the number of deposits to be ten per 
cent. greater than usual. Two-thirds 
of the banks report no increase in the 
small withdrawals. (The high cost of 
living will have a tendency to decrease 
the frequency of the small deposits, and 
increase the number and frequency of 
small withdramals, the latter indicating, 
as at Christmas time, the people are 
“running short.’’) 

Practically the same banks that re- 
port an increase in deposits, report no 
increase in the small withdrawals; and 
likewise no apparent reduction in the 
small deposits. Five-sixths of the banks 
report no perceptible change in the sav- 
ing ability of the small depositor, in 
some sections, like Detroit, stating 
wages have kept pace with the cost of 


living; while the banks reporting a fall- 
ing off in deposits, likewise report a 
drop in the small deposits, as, for in- 
stance, on the East Side of New York 
“decidedly so.” 

The savings bank men’ are unable to 
ascribe to the high cost of living any 
noticeable effect upon their business, 
unless it be in making the gains less 
voluminous than would otherwise have 
been the case. It certainly did not pre- 
vent 1909 from being a banner year, 
and prices are no higher, and economic 
conditions no worse now than then. 

One effect is, however, commented 
upon, and that is the lack of new busi- 
ness, as indicated in the new accounts 
opened. Baltimore banks have noted 
this feature; yet in New York the new 
accounts increased over 100,000 for the 
year July-July. 

A logical result of enhanced cost of 
living is the desire on the part of the 
larger depositors aud those living upon 
their income to obtain better rates than 
savings banks can pay; this is but nat- 
ural and perfectly legitimate as long as 
they select good bonds and stocks and 
mortgage loans. This has been the ex- 
perience in many sections, and not only 
keeps out the large depositor (and many 
bank men will say “amen” to this), but 
makes the large withdrawals especially 
heavy. This was particularly true in 
the Fall of 1907 and Spring of 1908, 
when good savings bank investments 
could be had to net five per cent. or 
over, and depositors quickly availed 
themselves of the opportunity; but is 
not so generally noticed now as then. 

One bank (Pennsylvania) reports 
that its people are not paying off loans 
as freely as of old; another (Vermont) 
that the farmers are saving more, the 
laboring classes less; another (Kansas) 
that they are affected by dress, travel 
and “vying with one’s neighbors.” 

But when it comes to the question of 
extravagance, the poor automobile comes 
in for its full share of abuse. Some 
banks report they have paid out money 
to buy them; others that they have made 
loans for such “vile” purposes; others 
that men have mortgaged their homes to 
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buy (part of) an automobile, and still 
others grumble because money they 
might have had has gone into rubber 
tires and gasoline. A philosopher in 
northern New York quaintly remarks: 


“Tt’s the high cost of the people’s 
wants, not the high cost of their needs.” 
And between eggs at sixty cents and 
rubber tires at sixty dollars, both would 
seem to be true. 


THE AMORTIZATION LAW OF 1908 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


AS regularly as the violets come out in 

May and the President’s Thanks- 
giving proclamation in November, the 
question of the savings bank interest 
rate makes its appearance. The news- 
papers and financial publications take 
up the cudgels for or against a reduc- 
tion; “A Depositor” writes letters to 
his favorite newspaper expressing his 
views; and between the depositor who 
wants more interest, or at least no less; 
the bank that wants to cut its dividend, 
but doesn’t dare to; the bank that ought 
to and won’t, and the bank that ought 
not to and doesn’t propose to, the battle 
waxes warm. 

The present year has been no excep- 
tion, and the controversy has been char- 
acterized by unusual vigor. Even so 
harsh a term as “evil genius” has been 
handed out by a leading financial week- 
ly; but who this personage may be who 
is in league with error (speaking in a 
“C. S.” term) has not as yet been de- 
termined. The writer has endeavored 
to “gather up the fragments” and ef- 
fect a truce. 

The present controversy has centered 
more particularly around the proper 
method of determining the surplus 
rather than the interest rate; at least, 
no headway has been made towards a 
general reduction, for at the present 
writing no changes have been announced 
from the July rates, at which time all 
the banks in Kings county paid four 
per cent., while in New York tweniy- 
one banks paid four per cent., ten paid 
three and one-half per cent. and two a 
“split” rate of four per cent. on the 
first thousand and three and one-half 
per cent. on the remainder. 


Is a Savincs Bank a “Bank” oR AN 
INVESTMENT INsTITUTION? 


The question resolves itself into sev- 
eral interrogations, namely: (a) Are 
savings banks banks or investment in- 
stitutions? And granting for the pres- 
ent that they are the former, are they, 
as the New York “Times” puts it, prop- 
erly protected by an average surplus of 
seven per cent., and which in eleven 
cases in New York State falls below one 
per cent.? or, as the New York “Trib- 
une” has it, if a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, and if out of 142 
“links” in the State, 134 banks have 
less than ten per cent.; seventy-five of 
less than five per cent.; twenty-seven of 
less than two and one-half per cent.; 
and the eleven of less than one per cent., 
only eight are “strong”; seventy-five 
are “doubtful,” and of the remainder, 
“the less said the better.” 

The banker who would attempt to 
prove that as a bank a savings bank 
needs no surplus, would have such a 
poor case that it would fall down of its 
own weight. Accepting, therefore, ten 
per cent. as sufficient, as many bank 
men will admit, and five per cent. “quite 
enough” as others will prove, we may 
take seven and one-half per cent. as the 
middle ground and agree that with the 
present ratio for the State, at about 
seven per cent. and gradually lessening, it 
is time to take warning and look well to 
our household affairs. At the same time 
we agree without a dissenting voice that 
the eleven banks with less than one per 
cent. should give good heed to this ques- 
tion; the twenty-seven with less than 
two and one-half per cent. should give 
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due thought to it; while the seventy-five 
with less than five per cent. should at 
least mind the green signal and “pro- 
ceed with caution.” 


Tue Court Points Out THE DiFrFeEr- 
ENCE IN BANKs. 


But if the savings bank, both in its 
ethics and practice, is purely an invest- 
ment institution, intended to gather the 
savings of the poor and invest them for 
their protection and profit (and at the 
same time is largely used by the well- 
to-do for like purposes, much to the sat- 
isfaction and profit of the latter, but 
contrary to the fundamental purpose of 
the savings bank) are they not supposed 
to hand over all the (net) profits to 
their depositors? This does not mean, 
however, that the entire profits must or 
even should be given over to the sepa- 
rate depositors; they may be placed to 
the credit of the surplus which is owned 
jointly by all the depositors. No less 
authority than the Court of Appeals of 
New York has ruled (Newburgh Sav- 
ings Bank vs. Peck, 157 N. Y. 51) that 
the surplus (undivided profits) belongs 
to the depositors “‘contingently upon the 
happening of an event requiring its 
payment to them,” which would seem to 
indicate that this court looked upon 
these corporations as investment institu- 
tions, rather than banks, as we ordi- 
narily understand the term. 

We can test this partnership feature 
by a better process, namely in sharing 
the losses. Within the past five years 
two savings banks in Massachusetts 
have been temporarily closed, while the 
assets which had depreciated from one 
cause or another, appreciated sufficiently 
to make the bank solvent again. One 
bank is now in such a status quo and 
the other has reopened, entailing a loss 
of ten and one-half per cent. interest 
while the bank was in charge of the 
bank department. 

In another instance in the same State, 
the deposits have recently been “scaled” 
—that is to say, reduced, to the extent 
of fifteen per cent., by charging each 
account fifteen per cent. of the amount 
due. In Maine, within the past three 


months, a like scaling to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. has been made, 
while in New York in 1892 a charge of 
fifteen per cent. was also made against 
each account. In all three latter cases, 
the scaling was made to make good 
losses which the banks had sustained by 
reason of embezzlements on the part of 
officers. Without going deeply into this 
subject,* which is well worth exhaustive 
investigation, the legal reason may be 
said to be this: The savings bank is a 
mutual institution; by the same legal 
logic that gives the entire profits to or 
holds them for the benefit of depositors, 
we may establish the fact that the losses 
should be, as they have been, visited 
likewise upon the depositors. We waive 
for the time being the complicated 
proposition of the extent and nature of 
the trustees’ liability. 

In the case of People vs. Ulster 
County Savings Inst. (64 Hun 434) 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals (133 
N. Y. 689) the court said: “A savings 
bank is quite unlike an ordinary bank. 
* * * Its relation to its depositors 
is in a large sense one of trust and con- 
fidence. It has no stock or stockholders. 
Its depositors are not entitled to draw 
checks against it. It does not receive 
deposits to be paid upon demand sim- 
ply, but for investment on securities for 
the benefit of depositors. Its assets are 
held for distribution among depositors 
ratably, and, its losses fall in like man- 
ner upon its depositors. * * * Its 
profits and its losses fall upon each de- 
positor according to his just propor- 
tion.” (New York Savings Bank Cases, 
page 10.) 

It would, therefore, seem that the 
courts looked upon these corporations 
as investment institutions, rather than 
banks. If, as has been argued, the 
weaker banks should become insolvent, 
it would not become the painful duty of 
the Bank Superintendent to force them 
into liquidation, but realizing the mutu- 
ality of their character, to close them 
temporarily, as was done in Massachu- 
setts, holding back dividends, reducing 
expenses, building up surplus accounts, 





*See article on this subject November 
Bankers Magazine, page 654. 
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until they should again become going 
concerns. This would be not only law- 
ful but just to all interests involved. 

This does not go to prove, however, 
that a surplus is not necessary, for all 
good banking depends thereon; and it 
should be compulsory for new savings 
banks to add a designated portion of 
their earnings to surplus account before 
declaring dividends, until the same shall 
equal at least five per cent. of their 
deposit liabilities. It will be a step in 
the right direction when this is a legal 
requirement. 


Tue True Metuop or DETERMINING 
SurpP.uvs. 


The second point at issue is (B) Upon 
what basis shall this test of solvency, as 
indicated by the surplus, be made? 
There are but three valuations possible, 
namely, par, market, and investment 
value. It cannot be all three, inasmuch 
as they vary greatly in amount. In the 
matter of discount bonds we must im- 
mediately discard par values, since par, 
in such cases, is the future value of a 
present amount, and we cannot, in sav- 
ings bank accounting, discount the fu- 
ture. Market value represents, or is 
supposed to, true selling values; but the 
methods of arriving at market values 
are as varied as the banks are many, 
and in some instances are merely esti- 
mates, and loose ones at that, and there- 
fore not wholly trustworthy. 

Some of the larger banks submit their 
lists to bond houses every six months 
for valuations to be placed thereon; 
often two or three are asked to make 
these estimates, and there can be no 
criticism upon this method. But for 
sake of uniformity, why not let the 
Banking Department, say as of June 
Ist and December Ist, issue a circular, 
giving its accepted rates? It would 
state, for instance, that New York Cen- 
tral 314s of 1950 should be valued on 
a four per cent. basis; cities of the first 
class, four per cent. basis; county bonds, 
4.15 per cent. basis; village and school 
district bonds, 4.25 per cent. basis, etc. 
Any large bond house would draft these 
figures for the sake of having the 


prestige of naming the market rates for 
such purposes. This will avoid a “hit 
or miss’’—often miss—method of bond 
valuations. 

He who would attempt to prove that 
market values should not be considered 
in determining the solvency of savings 
institutions might just as well attempt 
to prove that savings banks never have 
and never will have to sell bonds, which 
isn’t so! But—they never have been 
compelled to sell all their bonds, and 
probably never will. 

The battle this year has been waged 
about the amortization provision of the 
law of 1908. This law has been termed 
a “delusion and a snare.” And the 
challenge comes back, “Who has been 
deluded; and who has been ensnared ?” 
The answer is: No savings bank man 
who comprehends what amortization is, 
and what it is intended to do, and who 
understands savings bank accounting as 
a broad science. Such an one will never 
for one moment be “ensnared” by any 
such proposition, although it is granted 
that many may be deceived. 

As early as 1903 the attention of the 
New York Savings Bank Association 
was called to this feature of investment 
accounting. Doubtless many had never 
heard the word “amortization” before 
and would have given as foolish a 
definition as an applicant for a position 
as a bank examiner, who said it was a 
“process by which dead assets are made 
alive”! From that time on it was fre- 
quently discussed in convention and in 
magazines; but it remained for Super- 
intendent Williams, who really appre- 
ciated its importance as a feature of 
savings bank accounting to crystallize it 
into law. 

The charge that it was done to bolster 
up weakened banks and build up dimin- 
ished surpluses, is not well founded. 

The effect of the panic of 1907 on 
savings bank surpluses was not officially 
known until about February 1, while the 
amortization Jaw was recommended to 
the Legislature December 31, 1907 (see 
report as of that date), and if any con- 
certed movement was made between 
January and May by the savings banks, 
or those interested in concealing their 
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weaknesses, to “doctor” them by such a 
process, it was done very much on the 
quiet. But even so, the effect of 
amortization as applied to savings bank 
accounting is so very excellent in its re- 
sults that it may be forgiven any sins 
charged against it in getting upon the 
statute books of New York. 


Tue Law or 1908. 


(C) What, therefore, is the purpose 
of this process called amortization and 
what did the amendment of 1908 seek 
to do? In the first place, amortization 
is the scientific method of determining 
the actual earning power of an invest- 
ment. Through it we seek to credit only 
interest earned as income, and not all 
income as interest earned. The delusion 
has been in the latter process, and many 
a bank man has been unconsciously led 
into the error of considering as earnings 
the sum total of his income account plus 
accrued interest. But not for long, let 
us hope. 

This “wicked” amortization law (see 
153, Con. Laws of 1909) provides that 
“the trustees of every such corporation 
shall regulate the rate of interest or 
dividends, not to exceed five per cent. 
upon the deposits therewith, in such 
manner that the depositors shall receive 
as nearly as may be all the profits of 
such corporation [the law would here 
seem to consider these corporations in- 
vestment institutions and not banks] af- 
ter deducting necessary expenses and 
providing in a manner approved by the 
superintendent of banks for the amorti- 
zation or gradual extinction of preeitnme 
or discounts on all securities * * 
so as to bring them to par at maturity ; 
and reserving such amounts as the trus- 
tees may deem expedient as a surplus 
fund for the security of depositors,” 
etc. 

The italicized words plainly indicate 
the purpose of this law; that is, to bring 
all securities gradually (note the term) 
to par at maturity and not, as was so 
often the custom, at one “fell swoop,” 
either at purchase or maturity. 

Granted it is, that in obeying this law, 
many banks found they had charged off 
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premiums too fast, and in readjusting 
their books to conform to the law, they 
were obliged to increase their bookhkee- 
ing surplus; but it was a paper process, 
pure and simple. It did not add one 
dollar to the cash reserve, or increase 
the value of the bonds one iota; but it 
did tell them “where they were at,” and 
where they had been at. 

Granted, again, that many bankers 
finding their surplus increased, imme- 
diately jumped to the conclusion that 
they had mysteriously increased their 
surplus, and were able, therefore, to 
divide more of their earnings among 
their depositors. These were they, who 
were “deluded and ensnared”; for the 
very first estimate. of earnings after 
July, 1908, would have shown no 
change in the gross income of the bank, 
however much the amortization process 
may have affected the net earnings. 


An Automatic ELIMINATION. 


The savings bank manager who would 
not be thus deluded or ensnared by this 
“evil genius” who has done such terri- 
ble things in the savings bank world, 
must learn to automatically, uncon- 
sciously, eliminate the excess of invest- 
ment values over market values in his 
solvency calculations. Or, as Charles 
E. Sprague, an accepted authority on 
such matters, suggests, the official sur- 
plus should be the investment surplus, 
less one-fifth the difference between the 
market surplus and the investment sur- 
plus—a proposition somewhat unique, 
but which will bear close analysis. 

A simple illustration will explain the 
attitude the bank man should take in 
this matter. Here is a savings bank 
with a $10,000 surplus. It holds on its 


books, as an asset, furniture and fix- 
tures, vaults, etc., to the extent of 
$4,000. Its book surplus is $10,000; 


but in getting down to the real surplus, 
we must eliminate the $4,000, as a slow, 
if not dead, asset; and in the particular 
bank in which this condition obtains, this 
fact is never lost sight of for a mo- 
ment, and the deduction is mentally 
made at every transaction in which the 
surplus is a factor. The same process 
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can be applied to premium account, 
which is an asset also, and must be con- 
sidered after the manner of the fixture 
account. 

Amortization is not only the perfect 
method of determining the bank’s earn- 
ing power; it is also the perfect man- 
ner of keeping its books; and he who 
understands what it is and how it works, 
will never become confused in _ his 
figures, mental or mechanical. 

By the same process that the furni- 
ture account is eliminated, or should be, 
so must also at least a part of the ex- 
cess of investment over market values. 
The bank, therefore, that has a market 
value surplus of $50,000, and an in- 
vestment surplus of $60,000, must learn 
first how to keep books with the $60,- 
000; and second, how to treat the 
$10,000 excess, and knowing these two 
“tricks” will never be ensnared by an 
evil genius, however clever he may be. 

But after the arguments of both sides 
are carefully weighed, we cannot but 
conclude that if we are to make a test 
for solvency, and that test is based upon 
the proposition that the bond holdings 
must be sold within a reasonable time 
(assuming depositors would be paid off 
as soon as practicable) no other values 
will demonstrate the true condition but 
market values; but for the purpose of 
determining the true earning power of 
the bank, the amortization process is the 
true test—and no other system of book- 


keeping should be allowed in savings 
banks anywhere. To attempt to argue 
otherwise and prove that the savings 
bank is as permanent as the hills and 
will never be called upon to meet un- 
usual conditions, and can do business on 
the theory that every bond will be held 
until maturity, is to argue against sav- 
ings bank history, which tells a different 
tale. Therefore, let us keep books by 
the amortization law (in New York we 
are obliged to), but make the market 
test honestly and conservatively, if for 
no other purpose than to assure our- 
selves that our institutions are in that 
,happy condition where the assets ex- 
ceed the liabilities—let us hope by an 
ample margin. 


SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


"THE second year of savings bank in- 

surance in Massachusetts shows 
considerable gain over 1909. The year 
closing October 31, 1910, shows that 
the Peoples Savings Bank of Boston 
and the Whitman Savings Bank—the 
two banks operating under the insur- 
ance law, have received in premiums 
$55,318.01, against $25,586.39 for 
1909. The experiment thus far has 
been confined to these two banks, but 
seems to have met with popular favor. 


THE BOY AND THE SYSTEM 


HIS is the story of the boy, the bank, 
and the system. 

The boy came into the bank and 
laid a half dollar with his bank book on the 
receiving teller’s window. 

“We don’t receive deposits of less than 
a dollar,” said the teller. 

The boy yielded reluctantly to the sys- 
tem and drew back. But he did not leave 
the bank. He crossed the corridor and 
seated himself on a settee. 

The teller noticed him sitting there, and 
also noticed the reflective look on his face. 

The boy waited for some time, thinking 


it over. Finally he arose and went to the 
paying teller’s window. A moment later 
he confronted the receiving teller. 

“IT want to deposit this dollar and a half,” 
he said, 

The teller grinned, 

The boy had just drawn a dollar from 
his little balance and was using it as an 
entering wedge for the rejected half dollar. 

And so the system was beaten by the 
boy, and a considerable accession of book- 
keeping labor was the price of defeat.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





COLLECTIONS—FAILURE TO 
CHARGE INDORSER—LIABIL- 
ITY FOR NEGLECT OF CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


McBRIDE vs. ILLINOIS NAT. BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, FIRST 
DEPARTMENT, MARCH I], 1910. 


Where a bank accepts a negotiable instru- 
ment for collection it becomes the agent of 
the owner for that purpose, and on dis- 
honor must take steps necessary to hold the 
indorsers, and it is liable to the owner for 
damages resulting from its failure to do so. 

Where a bank receiving negotiable paper 
for collection employs another bank for that 
purpose, the second bank becomes the agent, 
not of the owner, but of the bank from 
which it receives the paper, and in the ab- 
sence of an agreement to the contrary it is 
liable to that bank for damages resulting 
from its failure to fulfill its duties as agent. 

Where a bank, having received a promis- 
sory note for collection, sends the note to 
another bank under a contract which limits 
the obligation of the latter bank to due care 
in its choice of correspondents, and it in 
turn transmits the note to another bank for 
collection, and the latter in its turn 
transmits it to another bank with orders not 
to protest, and that bank does not present 
the note for payment at the bank where it 
is payable, whereby recourse against the 
payee is lost and the note cannot be col- 
Jected owing to the insolvency of the maker, 
the bank whose obligation was limited to the 
proper choice of a collecting agent is not 
liable on the instrument. 

To hold an indorser of a negotiable instru- 
ment under the rule in this State, it must 
be presented at the time and place where it 
is made payable. 

Formal protest by a notary public is not 
essential to hold an indorser, being mere 
proof of presentment and demand at the 
time and place required by the instrument 
followed by notice thereof to indorsers. 

Hence, although a note is received by a 
bank for collection with directions not to 
protest, it must be presented for payment 
at maturity at the place named, and the 
direction not to protest cannot be deemed 
the proximate cause of the release of an 
indorser, but rather the failure of the bank 
to make due presentment at the place of 
payment, 

Where a note has been forwarded for col- 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


lection through a chain of banks, and there 
is no evidence of any special agreement be- 
tween the several banks in the chain, and the 
last bank receiving it has failed to present 
it for payment at the place named, it is re- 
sponsible for losses resulting from a failure 
to hold an indorser rather than a bank 
through which the paper had been transmit- 
ted and which, by error, gave notice that 
there was to be no protest. 


LARKE, J.: This is an action to 
recover damages for the alleged 
negligence of the defendant by which 
the indorser of a promissory note be- 
came relieved of its liability, and, the 
maker being insolvent, plaintiff’s as- 
signor lost the amount thereof. 

On May 10, 1907, the Western Tool 
Works of Galesburg, Ill., made a four 
months’ promissory note, due Septem- 
ber 10, to the order of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, 
O., for $6,432.44, payable at the Gales- 
burg National Bank, Galesburg, III. 
Said note was thereafter for value duly 
indorsed by the said rubber company, 
and discounted for its benefit by the 
National City Bank of Akron, O., which 
became the owner and holder thereof 
before maturity. The proceeds of the 
note were placed to the account of the 
rubber company and duly checked out. 

Shortly before maturity the National 
City Bank of Akron sent said note to its 
correspondent, the First National Bank 
of Cleveland, O., for collection. The 
First National Bank of Cleveland ac- 
knowledged receipt of same in a letter 
containing the following: “In receiv- 
ing and forwarding paper outside of 
this city, this bank acts only as your 
agent, using its best efforts in selecting 
its correspondents, and will assume no 
responsibility except for its own acts.” 
It was in evidence that an agreement 
had been made between the two banks 
in 1903 which was still existing, under 
which the First National Bank agreed 
to use the same judgment in selecting 
correspondents to collect the items as 
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they would if the items were their own, 
and in lieu of the fact that the Nation- 
al City Bank.would keep a substantial 
credit balance with the First National 
Bank that bank would receive no com- 
pensation for its services, and the Na- 
tional City Bank would hold it to no 
liability other than to use due diligence 
in selecting first-class bank correspon- 
dents. 

The First National Bank of Cleve- 
land forwarded the note to the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, IIl., 
said bank forwarded said note to the 
Illinois National Bank of Peoria, IIl., 
said bank thereupon forwarded the 
note to the People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank of Galesburg, Ill. The letter of 
transmittal from the Illinois National 
Bank, the defendant, to the People’s 
Trust and Savings Bank reads: “Please 
find enclosed for collection and returns 
8463 Western Tool Works $6,432.44. 
Please do not hold this collection for 
any reason or excuse. Return at once 
if not paid.” By mistake of a clerk it 
also contained the words “No Protest.” 
The clerk of the People’s Trust and 
Savings Bank of Galesburg testified: “I 
was the collection clerk of that bank. 
* %* * On the day before maturity 
I called up the Western Tool Works 
and notified them that we held this note 
for collection and it would be due the 
following day and that same would be 
presented at their office the day of ma- 
turity. That was the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1907. I presented this note for 
payment at the office of the Western 
Tool Works to the bookkeeper. She 
took the note to an apartment in the 
rear that was part of the main office. 
She brought the note back to me with 
the information that they would report 
on this at our bank in the afternoon. I 
then took the note back to our bank. 
By closing time I had received no word 
from the Western Tool Works in regard 
to the note and I then took it up with 
the assistant cashier and he called the 
firm up with a last demand for pay- 
ment. I mean the Western Tool Works. 
Payment was not made and I attached 
this slip here (indicating) to the note. 
On the slip I marked opposite for ex- 
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planation why the note was being re- 
turned. I marked ‘No attention’ with 
just a check mark.” This exhibit reads: 
“Returned unpaid. Reason checked, if 
known.” Alongside are a number of 
items in a column “Check sent,” ‘Has 
been paid,” “Will remit,” ‘Will write,” 
“As requested,” “Payment stopped,” 
“Never pays drafts,” “Not correct,” 
“No attention,” “For signature,” “For 
endorsement,” “Not enough funds,” 
“Refused,” and this check mark was op- 
posite the words “‘No attention.” 

The following day, September 11, the 
defendant sent the note back to the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
with a letter reading as follows: “Re- 
turned reasons, if any given, endorsed 
Note Galesburg, 6,432.44.” No rea- 
sons were indorsed or stated. The de- 
fendant sent no other notice in regard 
to this note to any one at that time or 
for several days thereafter. The Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago re- 
ceived this letter from the defendant 
on September 12, and on the same day 
returned the note to the defendant with 
the following letter: ‘We return here- 
with note for $6,432.44 payable at 
Galesburg, Illinois. We regret to in- 
form you that we cannot accept the re- 
turn of this item in its present condi- 
tion. It was sent you subject to pro- 
test and should have been protested if 
not paid at maturity. We will thank 
you to secure a remittance for this note 
and advise us at your earliest conven- 
ience.” 

On the same day the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago telegraphed the 
First National Bank of Cleveland as 
follows: “Galesburg number one fifty- 
eight fifteen returned without protest 
we forward again.” And on the same 
day wrote to said First National Bank 
of Cleveland, “Referring to your col- 
lection No. 15815, a note for $6,432.44, 
payable at Galesburg, Illinois. Our cor- 
respondent has returned this item to us 
unpaid, stating that parties pay no at- 
tention to their notices. We have re- 
turned same instructing them to pre- 
sent again and if not paid to. protest 
and return.” The First National Bank 
of Cleveland received this telegram and 
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letter September 13, and on the same 
day wrote to the National City Bank of 
Akron, plaintiff’s assignor, ‘“We are to- 
day in receipt of a collect telegram 
from Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, reading as follows: ‘Galesburg 
number one fifty-eight fifteen returned 
without protest we forward again.’ On 
looking into the matter we find it is 
your No. 5755 on the Western Tool 
Works, Galesburg, for $6,432.44. We 
are not at present in receipt of any 
further information, but will keep you 
advised when things progress. Up to 
this time we seem to be out the tele- 
gram charges and the item does not 
seem to have been paid.” 

So that on September 14 the National 
City Bank of Akron received notice in 
due course of mail that the note had not 
been paid. It did not, however, notify 
the rubber company or demand pay- 
ment from it as endorser. The defen- 
dant received the letter of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, 
dated September 12, returning the note 
for protest on September 13, and on the 
same day sent it back to the People’s 
Trust and Savings Bank of Galesburg, 
which received it on September 14, and 
on that day caused the same to be pre- 
sented to the maker, the Western Tool 
Works, but not at the Galesburg Na- 
tional Bank where the note was payable, 
and demanded payment, which was re- 
fused, and thereupon caused it to be 
‘protested and notice of dishonor and 
protest to be sent to all of the parties 
whose names appeared on the note, in- 
cluding the plaintiff’s assignor and the 
original payee and indorser. 

The evidence shows that the first no- 
tice which the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company received of the dishonor 
of this note was on September 17. Be- 
cause of these facts the rubber com- 
pany has refused to pay the note, al- 
though solvent and financially able to 
do so, and claims that it cannot be held 
responsible therefor. It is admitted 
that the Western Tool Works, the 
maker of the note, is insolvent and un- 
able to pay. The plaintiff claims that 
by the mistake and negligence of the 
defendant in inserting in its letter of 


transmittal to the People’s Trust and 
Savings Bank the words ‘No Protest,” 
the note was not properly presented 
and protested, and that thereby the in- 
dorser was relieved of liability and that 
it has a right of action against the de- 
fendant to recover its damages thereby 
incurred. 

In Montgomery County Bank vs. Al- 
bany City Bank (7 N. Y. 459) the 
plaintiff was the owner and holder of a 
draft which it transmitted for collec- 
tion to the Albany City Bank, which in 
turn transmitted it to the Bank of the 
State of New York at New York city. 
That bank did not present the draft 
for payment on the day it was due or 
give notice of non-payment thereof to 
the drawers or indorsers, by means of 
which neglect plaintiff sustained dam- 
ages to the amount of the draft. A 
verdict under the instructions of the 
court was returned against both of the 
defendants. The Court of Appeals re- 
versed as to the Bank of the State of 
New York and dismissed the complaint 
as to it, holding: “When a bank re- 
ceives from the owner a bill for collec- 
tion payable either at the place where 
such bank carries on its business or at 
some distant place, it thereby becomes 
the agent of the owner for the collec- 
tion, and in the discharge of its obliga- 
tions as such, if the bill has not been 
accepted, it is bound to present the same 
for acceptance without unreasonable de- 
lay, as well as to present the same for 
payment when it becomes payable; and 
if not accepted when presented for that 
purpose, or not paid when presented for 
payment, it must take such steps by pro- 
test and notice as are necessary to 
charge the drawer and endorser, or it 
will be liable to its principal, the owner, 
for the damages which the latter sus- 
tains by any neglect to perform such 
duties, unless there be some agreement 
to the contrary, express or implied. And 
if it be necessary or convenient for the 
bank to employ some other bank or in- 
dividual to collect the bill, either at the 
place of its location, or at a distant 
place, where the bill is payable, and it 
does employ another bank or individual, 
to whom it transmits the bill for that 
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purpose, the latter on receiving the bill 
and entering upon the discharge of the 
trust, becomes the agent of the former 
bank and not of the owner, and in the 
absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary is answerable to it for any neglect 
in the discharge of its duties as agent, 
whereby the former bank sustains any 
loss or damage. The principle is, that 
when a trust is confided to an agent, 
and he whose interest is entrusted is 
damnified by the neglect of one whom 
the agent employs in the discharge of 
the trust, the agent employed shall 
answer to the person damnified. * * * 
The New York State Bank was the 
agent directly guilty of the neglect. 
That bank was employed to do the ser- 
vice by the plaintiff’s agent, The Al- 
bany City Bank, as its agent, to which 
it was alone responsible for its acts and 
neglects, and for which the latter, ac- 
cording to the settled rule, was alone 
responsible to the plaintiff, there being 
no agreement to the contrary, express 
or implied. The gist of this action is 
the breach of duty arising out of an 
employment for hire, considering that 
breach of duty as tortious negligence, 
instead of considering the same circum- 
stances as forming a breach of promise, 
implied from the same consideration of 
hire. The Bank of the State of New 
York not having been employed by the 
plaintiff as its agent, owed it no duty 
in respect to the draft, and therefore is 
not liable to the plaintiff for any neg- 
lect of duty which it owed to its prin- 
cipal, the Albany City Bank, under its 
contract with it.” 

The rule laid down is still the settled 
law of the State of New York (Com- 
mercial Bank of Pennsylvania vs. Union 
Bank of New York, 11 N. Y. 203; Ay- 
rault vs. Pacific Bank, 47 id. 570; Naser 
vs. First National Bank, 116 id. 492; 
St. Nicholas Bank vs. State National 
Bank, 128 id. 26; National Revere 
Bank vs. National Bank of Republic, 
172 id. 102), and is the rule adopted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Exchange National Bank vs. Third 
National Bank, 112 U. S. 276.) 

It having been established by the evi- 
dence that there was a special arrange- 


ment or agreement between the Akron 
National Bank and the First National 
Bank of Cleveland, under which the ob- 
ligation of the Cleveland bank was con- 
fined to due care in the choice of its cor- 
respondents, it follows that no cause of 
action by reason of the acts complained 
of accrued against the First National 
Bank of Cleveland. The cases which 
we have examined have considered the 
liability of the first collecting bank. 
We have in the case at bar a chain of 
banks. The responsibility of the Cleve- 
land bank was limited to the proper 
choice of a collecting agent. It chose 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Under the doctrine of the Mont- 
gomery County Bank case, by the spe- 
cial agreement between the Akron bank 
and the Cleveland bank, the Commer- 
cial Bank of Chicago became the agent 
of the Akron bank, and, if the loss had 
occurred through its negligence, would 
have been responsible over. It must be 
borne in mind that the note which had 
been indorsed to the order of the First 
National Bank of Cleveland was by it 
delivered to the Commercial Bank of 
Chicago with the indorsement, “Pay to 
the order of any Bank, Banker, Brok- 
ers or Trust Co.; all previous indorse- 
ments guaranteed” by the First Nation- 
al Bank of Cleveland. 

The agreement was that the Cleve- 
land bank should be only held liable 
for due care in its choice of its corre- 
spondents. Its choice was made when it 
sent the note to the Chicago bank. 
What relations existed between it and 
the Chicago bank do not appear from 
the record. In the absence of proof of 
a special agreement, we must assume 
that the commercial rule laid down in 
the Montgomery County Bank case ap- 
plies and that it was responsible to the 
Cleveland bank, from whom it received 
the note, for negligence upon its part 
or that of its agent. But there was no 
agreement between it and the Akron 
bank, and there was no authority from 
the Akron bank to it, or from the Cleve- 
land bank to it, to choose as the agent 
of the Akron bank a proper person, and 
thereby be exempted from all liability 
to either of said banks for any neglect 
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or default of said agent. The Chicago 
bank in turn sent the note to the de- 
fendant, and again there is in the record 
no evidence of any special agreement 
between the Chicago bank and the 
Peoria bank which affected the general 
rule of law heretofore indicated. The 
Peoria bank in its turn sent the note to 
the People’s Trust and Savings Bank 
at Galesburg, and there is no evidence 
of any special contract or arrangement 
between those two banks. 

The note was by its terms made pay- 
able at the Galesburg National Bank. 
It was not presented at said bank for 
payment, either upon the first occasion 
of its transmittal to the People’s Trust 
and Savings Bank, or upon the second 
time when it was protested. The rule 
of law in this State is that to hold an 
indorser the bill or note must be pre- 
sented at the time and place where made 
payable. (Parker vs. Stroud, 98 N. Y. 
379; National Hudson River Bank vs. 
Kinderhook & H. R. Co., 17 App. Div. 
232; affd., 162 N. Y. 623.) Formal 
protest by a notary public is not essen- 
tial to hold an indorser. It is mere 
proof. What is essential is present- 
ment and demand at the time and place 
provided for in the instrument, fol- 
lowed by notice to the indorser of such 
presentment, demand and non-payment. 

So, notwithstanding the words “No 
Protest” in the letter of transmittal 
from the defendant to the People’s 
Trust and Savings Bank, it was still the 
duty of the said bank, having in its pos- 
session an indorsed note for collection, 
to have presented it upon the due day 
at the Galesburg National Bank where 
made payable. If it had been so pre- 
sented and a notice of such presentation 
had been sent back down through the 
line of banks, the rubber company 
would have been held upon its obliga- 
tion, irrespective of the fact that the 
note had not been protested, and it was 
the failure to present and notify which 
relieved the indorser, if it has been re- 
lieved. That failure was the failure of 
the Galesburg bank and not of the 
Peoria bank, and, it seems to us, it can- 
not be said, in view of the facts of this 
case, that the words “‘No Protest” in the 


defendant's letter constituted the proxi- 
mate cause of the release of the in- 
dorser. 

So if we assume that the special 
agreement between the Akron bank and 
the Cleveland bank had the force and 
effect of constituting each of the banks 
in the chain the agents of the Akron 
bank, then, each being responsible for 
its defaults and only its own defaults, 
it follows that the wrong party has been 
sued, the right of action, if any, being 
against the People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank of Galesburg for its failure to 
properly present the note at the time 
and place where and when made pay- 
able. 

If, on the other hand, the special 
agreement was exhausted when the 
Cleveland bank exercised its power to 
choose an agent and did not confer a 
similar power upon the Chicago bank, 
why then the Chicago bank, under the 
rule in the Montgomery County Bank 
case, must be considered to be the col- 
lecting bank and responsible for any 
subsequent default. “The Bank of the 
State of New York not having been em- 
ployed by the plaintiff [bank] as its 
agent, owed it no duty in respect to the 
draft, and therefore is not liable to the 
plaintiff for any neglect of duty which 
it owed to its principal, the Albany 
City Bank, under its contract with it.” 
(Montgomery County Bank Case, 
supra.) The Supreme Court of the 
United States, adopting the rule of the 
Montgomery County Bank case, in the 
Exchange National Bank Case (supra), 
did so upon the ground that it was a 
general rule of commercial law. It 
seems to us that the banking community 
have a right to rely upon it. To sustain 
the judgment in this case would be to 
hold that the defendant, without knowl- 
edge of the special agreement, though 
with knowledge of the general rule, was 
liable not to its immediate predecessor 
but to a remote principal upon the doc- 
trine of agency of an undisclosed prin- 
cipal and for a negligence not of its 
own but of its correspondent. If the 
plaintiff is right, and the chain once 
broken, all the links fall apart, ana it 
has the right to sue any one, it should 
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have proceeded against the People’s 
Trust and Savings Bank. If it is not 
right and the rule has only been affected 
so far as the Cleveland and the Chicago 
banks are concerned, it has no privity 
with the defendant or right to sue it, 
even assuming, which we do not at all 
concede, that its act in allowing the 
words “No Protest’ to appear upon its 
letter of transmittal was the proximate 
cause of the loss. 

It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment appealed from should be reversed 
and a new trial ordered before another 
referee, with costs to the appellant to 
abide the event. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW—HOLDER FOR VALUE— 
NOTE TRANSFERRED AS COL- 
LATERAL SECURITY FOR PRE- 
EXISTING DEBT. 


TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS CO. 
vs. MAHER. 


SAME vs. REYBURN. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 21, 1910. 

Under the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law a bank which receives a note 
as collateral security for a pre-existing debt 
is a holder for value. 

This is also the rule established by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


J B. McPHERSON, D.J.: These two 

* cases are brought upon the same 
promissory note and were tried together. 
The defendants are successive indorsers 
and the plaintiff is a holder for value 
before maturity. The note is for $25,- 
000, is dated September 27, 1906, is 
payable one year thereafter in the city 
of St. Louis, and was made in Missouri 
by the St. Louis, Webster & Valley Park 
Railway Company to its own order. It 
was indorsed by the company itself, and 
by Paul D. Cable, John E. Reyburn, 
William Markee, and H. C. Begole, in 
the order named, and has been duly pro- 
tested for nonpayment. The further 
facts are as follows: 

On July 26, 1906, the plaintiff dis- 
counted a note of $25,000 for the St. 


Louis, Webster & Valley Park Railway 
Company. The note was signed by the 
railway company and by three other 
persons, and was accompanied by $50,- 
000 of the company’s bonds as col- 
lateral. It was due on January 26, 
1907, and contained the provisions that 
are usual in such obligations—among 
them, the provision that the makers 
should give further security under cer- 
tain conditions. In addition to the rail- 
way bonds, the plaintiff held what pur- 
ported to be a written obligation of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company guaranteeing 
the payment of the note. When the 
note fell due the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany denied its liability on the guar- 
anty, asserting that the writing was 
without authority. Thereupon a con- 
ference was held between the plaintiff 
and the officers of the railway company; 
and, in consequence of the plaintiff’s 
demand, the note in suit, accompanied 
by other bonds of the railway company, 
was pledged as further collateral for the 
original note. The defendants are ac- 
commodation indorsers, and, so far as 
Reyburn is concerned, his indorsement 
was given “under an agreement that 
[the note] was to be used or given to 
the Allis-Chalmers Company”—to use 
his own language on the witness stand. 
But the note was delivered by him to the 
proper officers of the railway company, 
and was pledged by them without com- 
municating this agreement to the plaint- 
iff, and with no knowledge on its part 
thereof. The pledge was made in Jan- 
uary, 1907, several months before the 
due date of the note. 

Upon these facts there seems to be 
little room for dispute. If the case is 
to be governed by the federal decisions, 
it is enough to refer to Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Bank, 102 U. S. 14, in which 
the Supreme Court decided that: 


“The transfer by indorsement to a cred- 
itor of negotiable paper before maturity, 
merely for an antecedent debt, although it 
is without his express agreement for indul- 
gence, is not an improper use of such paper, 
and is as much in the usual course of com- 
mercial business as its transfer in payment 
of the debt. In neither case is the bona fide 
holder affected by equities or defenses be- 
tween prior parties of which he had no no- 
tice.” 
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If the statute either of Missouri or 
of Pennsylvania is to govern, the result 
is the same. Both States have adopted 
the negotiable instruments act, and the 
provisions now relevant are identical in 
both. See Laws Mo. 1905, p. 247 (Ann. 
St. 1906, $$ 463—25, 463—27, 463— 
29); Act Pa. May 16, 1901 (P. L. 
199). In art 2, § 25, value is defined 
as follows: 

“Value is any consideration sufficient to 
support a simple contract. An antecedent 
or pre-existing debt constitutes value; ans 
is deemed such whether the instrument is 
payable on demand or at a future time.” 


Section 27 provides: 


“Where the holder has a lien on the in- 
strument, arising either from contract or by 
implication of law, he is deemed a holder 
for value to the extent of his lien.” 


Section 29 declares: 


“An accommodation party is one who has 
signed the instrument as maker, drawer, 
acceptor or indorser, without receiving 
value therefor, and for the purpose.of lend- 
ing his name to some other person. Such a 
person is liable on the instrument to a holder 
for value, notwithstanding such holder at 
the time of taking the instrument knew him 
to be only an accommodation party.” 


Tested by these statutes, the liability 
of the defendants under the facts in 
proof is, I think, too clear to need dis- 
cussion. 


AGENT OF STOCKHOLDERS— 
SUITS BY—GUARANTY BY N4- 
TIONAL BANK. 


BARRON vs. McKINNON, 


U. 8. CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MAY 13, 1910. 


An agent appointed by the stockholders 
of a national bank to administer the affairs 
of the bank may be sued upon a con- 
tract of guaranty made by the bank as col- 
lateral to a sale of its stock. 


HERE a national bank, in order 

to induce complainant to pur- 
chase certain steamship stocks owned 
by it, agreed to take complainant’s note 
for $50,000 for the stock and hold the 
stock as collateral security, and to guar- 
antee plaintiff against any loss in the 
transaction from the execution and de- 


livery of the note, such guaranty was 
not an ordinary commercial guaranty, 
but one outside the ordinary business of 
banking, and ultra vires. 

Lowett, C.J.: The _ plaintiff’s 

amended declaration alleges that the de- 
fendant is the shareholders’ agent of 
the National Bank of North America in 
New York; that Morse, the vice-presi- 
dent and director of the bank, owning 
the majority of its capital stock and 
controlling its management, acting on 
behalf of the bank, sold the plaintiff 
2,000 shares of stock of the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company. In 
payment therefor the bank took the 
plaintiff’s note for $50,000, and on the 
bank’s behalf Morse and the plaintiff 
agreed that the bank should hold the 
stock as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of the note and should guarantee 
the plaintiff against any loss in the 
transaction from the execution and de- 
livery of the note. Thereafter the bank 
transferred the note, the transferee 
brought suit against the plaintiff, and 
recovered judgment for more than $56,- 
000, which judgment the plaintiff has 
paid. The plaintiff further alleges that 
the stock has not been sold, that he is 
still its owner, and— 
“that the value of said stock with all incre- 
ment received by him therefrom was at all 
times and is now much less than the amount 
which the plaintiff has been obliged to pay 
and expend by reason of said suit, and much 
less than the amount of the plaintiff’s lia- 
bility upon said promissory note, and that 
he has sustained great loss in said transac- 
tion arising from the execution and delivery 
of said note.” 


The defendant demurred to the dec- 
laration upon several grounds, of which 
the court need notice but two: 


I. That the suit was brought against 
the shareholders’ agent, and not against 
the bank itself. 

Had action been brought against the 
receiver of the bank, appointed under 
the banking act, the defendant’s conten- 
tion would seem to be sound. Lantry 
vs. Wallace, 182 U. S. 536, was an ac- 
tion brought by the receiver of an in- 
solvent national bank to recover an as- 
sessment duly levied upon the share- 
holders. The defendant set up by way 
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of cross-petition or counterclaim that 
the bank had induced him to become a 
purchaser of its stock by means of 
fraud. The Supreme Court said: 

“We perceive no ground whatever upon 
which the defendant can have a judgment 
upon his cross-petition or counterclaim 
against the receiver. That officer had nothing 
to do with the fraudulent transactions of 
the bank prior to its suspension. His duty 
was to take charge of its assets, and have 
them administered according to the rights 
of parties existing at the time of such sus- 
pension. Whether, if the defendant claimed 
a judgment against the bank or its officers 
for the alleged fraud or deceit of the latter 
officers, he could participate in the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the stock assessment 
until all the contract obligations of the bank 
had been met, was not decided by the Court 
of Appeals.” 

Weeks vs. International Trust Co., 
125 Fed. 370; International Trust Co. 
vs. Weeks, 203 U. S. 364, decides noth- 
ing to the contrary, as the liability there 
sued on arose after the receiver’s ap- 
pointment. 

But the shareholders’ agent appointed 
under section 3 of the act of June 30, 
1876 (19 Stat. 63, c. 156 [U. S. Comp. 
St. p. 3510] ), stands differently from a 
receiver. In order that the sharehold- 
ers may elect an agent to administer 
the bank’s affairs, it is necessary that 
the receiver should certify that the al- 
lowed claims of every creditor of the 
bank, not including the shareholders 
who are creditors, have been paid. In 
order that the agent shall enter upon 
his duties, some of the shareholders 
must have executed a bond to pay all 
claims against the bank subsequently al- 
lowed. Hence it follows that no ques- 
tion of priority arises between the 
plaintiff’s claim and the ordinary con- 
tract obligations of the bank, as in the 
Lantry case. There a judgment against 
the receiver would embarrass him in his 
statutory distribution of assets. Here 
no embarrassment would arise from a 
judgment against the shareholders’ 
agent, unless we are to suppose that the 
bank’s creditors are limited to their 


remedy on the bond, an inconvenient : 


and unreasonable interpretation of the 
statute and one apparently at variance 


with the authorities. (Guarantee Co. 
vs. Hanway, 104 Fed. 369, 44 C. C. A. 
312.) The reason which forbade a suit 
against the receiver in the Lantry case 
does not exist in case of a suit against 
the shareholders’ agent. It must be 
presumed that the contract obligations 
of the bank have already been dis- 
charged, and therefore there appears no 
reason why the plaintiff’s claim, if he 
can establish it, should not be satisfied 
as soon as possible. The section cited 
above provides expressly that the share- 
holders’ agent “may, in his own name 
or in the name of such association, sue 
and be sued.” No such provision is 
made for suing a receiver. I can per- 
ceive no reason for denying their nat- 
ural meaning to the words above quoted. 
In this respect, as against this ground 
of demurrer, I hold the declaration to 
be good. 

II. That the contract set up in the 
plaintiff’s declaration is ultra vires of 
the bank. 

It is not easy to state precisely the 
meaning of the contract sued on. What 
would be a loss on the plaintiff’s note 
does not clearly appear, as the establish- 
ment of loss involves, to some extent at 
least, a comparison between the plaint- 
iff’s payments on the note and the value 
cf the stock which he bought. For in- 
stance, did the bank guarantee that the 
value of the stock should at all times be 
at least equal to the plaintiff’s payments 
on the note? Or did it guarantee merely 
that at some time or other the stock 
should reach that value? If so, what 
was the time fixed? The contract’s pre- 
cise meaning need not here be deter- 
mined, inasmuch as in any construction 
it appears to me to be beyond the cor- 
porate power of the bank. Doubtless 
a bank may guarantee a note under 
some circumstances in the course of its 
banking business; but the guaranty here 
made, whatever it may mean, is not an 
ordinary commercial guaranty, but an 
extraordinary and almost unintelligible 
contract, somewhat connected with stock 
which the bank was seeking to sell. In 
this respect, the declaration does not 
state a valid cause of action, and the 
demurrer must therefore be sustained. 
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PAYMENT OF FORGED DRAFT— 
RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID— 
EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO vs. FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA, JUNE 29, 
1910. 


Where the payee of an unaccepted draft, 
to which the drawer’s name has _ been 
forged and purporting to have been drawn 
by a bank in South Dakota upon a bank in 
Illinois, indorses the instrument generally 
and sells it for its face value to a Nebras- 
ka banker with whom the payee is ac- 
quainted, the drawee, after paying the bill, 
cannot recover back the money, unless it 
pleads and proves that the holder was 
negligent in purchasing the instrument, or 
in indorsing it, or withheld from the drawee 
at the time the bill was paid, some informa- 
tion or grounds for suspicion within his 
knowledge concerning the genuineness of the 
bill. 

In such a case the cashing bank, if it acted 
in good faith in the transaction, is not re- 
quired, in order to acquit itself of a charge 
of negligence in purchasing the bill, to prove 
that before such purchase it inquired of the 
drawer whether the instrument was genuine, 
or communicated with the drawee to learn 
whether the bill would be accepted. 

Where such a draft, by reason of the 
payee’s indorsement, is negotiable by de- 
livery. an indorsement by the holder is not 
a warranty to the drawee that the drawer's 
signature is genuine. 


OOT, J.: This is an action by the 
drawee of a forged draft to re- 
cover from a holder thereof money paid 
to satisfy that instrument. The plaint- 
iff prevailed upon the defendant’s de- 
murrer to the petition. The defendant 
appeals. 

The plaintiff alleges in its petition 
that the defendant, through its agent, 
the Continental National Bank of Chi- 
cago, on November 29, 1907, caused to 
be presented to the plaintiff, through 
the Chicago Clearing House, a certain 
draft of which the following is a copy: 


$800. The German Bank No. 9,638. 
Eureka, South Dakota, Nov. 23, 1907. 


Pay to the order of Chas. Viterna, $800.00 
eight hundred ......... dollars. 


E. Moog, A. Cashier. 
To the State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 


The instrument was indorsed: ‘‘Chas. 
Viterna. Pay to the order of Conti- 








nenial National Bank, Chicago, IIL, 
First National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 
L. L. Kountze, Cashier.” 

The plaintiff further alleges that, be- 
lieving the instrument to be the genuine 
draft of said E. Moog, it accepted the 
same sand paid it to the defendant 
through the Continental National Bank; 
“that the defendant, prior to the presen- 
tation, acceptance and payment of said 
draft as hereinbefore alleged, paid to 
Charles Viterna named in said draft as 
payee, knowing him to be said Viterna, 
eight hundred dollars ($800), the 
amount named in said draft, without 
any knowledge or information as to 
whether said draft would be accepted 
or paid by the plaintiff, and without 
taking any steps to ascertain whether 
or not said draft was a genuine draft of 
the above-named E. Moog, assistant 
cashier of the German Bank of Eureka, 
South Dakota.” The plaintiff also al- 
leges the draft was forged, but its true 
character did not become known until 
December 12, 1907. Immediately there- 
after the plaintiff advised the defend- 
ant of said fact and demanded repay- 
ment of the $800, which demand was 
refused. Counsel for the respective 
litigants stated at the bar that the ne- 
gotiable instruments statute does not 
control this case, and we shall treat 
their statement as correct for the pur- 
poses of this case. 

1. The great weight of authority 
sustains the proposition that as between 
the drawee and a good faith holder of 
a draft, the drawee bank is to be deemed 
the place of final settlement, where all 
prior mistakes and forgeries shall be 
corrected and settled once for all; and 
if not noticed and payment is made, the 
money cannot be recovered back. (Price 
vs. Neal, 3 Burrows, 1355. Germania 
Bank vs. Boutell, 60 Minn. 189.) The 
cases are annotated in a note to First 
National Bank vs. Bank of Wyndmere, 
15 N. D. 299. Courts and text-writers 
generally recognize that the preponder- 
ance of authority is in favor of the rule, 
but it seems to conflict with a well-es- 
tablished principle of law that money 
paid by mistake may be recovered back, 
and has not been accepted without quali- 





























fication by all of the American courts. 
North Dakota refuses to follow Price 
vs. Neal, supra, and has held that the 
principles of equity should control a 
transaction between the drawee and a 
holder of a forged check or draft. First 
National Bank vs. Bank of Wyndmere, 
supra. The position assumed by North 
Dakota is in harmony with suggestions 
made by many text-writers but, so far 
as we are advised, is not sustained by 
the opinion of any other court. Inter- 
mediate the cases adhering to the 
ancient rule, and First National Bank 
vs. Bank of Wyndmere, one may find 
cases qualifying the broad rule promul- 
gated in Price vs. Neal, supra. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
holds that the failure of the drawee to 
detect the forgery at the time the draft 
is presented and paid will not preclude 
it from recovering the money from a 
holder “who took the check under cir- 
cumstances of suspicion without proper 
precaution, or whose conduct has been 
such as to mislead the drawee or induce 
him to pay the check without the usual 
security against fraud.” (Danvers 
Bank vs. Salem Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 
283.) In the cited case the cashing 
bank received a check from an unknown 
person payable to bearer and without 
requiring him to identify himself, al- 
though there was a local custom requir- 
ing identification in such cases. It was 
held that the negligence of the cashing 
bank lulled the drawee into a false sense 
of security, and the latter could recover 
back the money paid. In National 
Bank of North America vs. Bangs, 106 
Mass. 441, 444, 8 Am. Rep. 349, the 
court holds the drawee should be per- 
mitted to recover if the party receiving 
the money in any manner contributed 
to the success of the fraud, or to the 
mistake of fact under which the pay- 
ment was made. 

The plaintiff relies upon our decision 
in First National Bank of Orleans vs. 
State Bank of Alma, 22 Neb. 769. That 
case was decided upon a statement of 
facts to the effect that B. R. Claypool 
maintained a deposit in each of said 
banks. A stranger presented to the 
Orleans bank a check upon the Alma 
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bank bearing the name of Claypool as 
drawer, and payable to A. J. Gype, or 
bearer. The Orleans cashier compared 
the signature to the check with Clay- 
pool’s genuine signature upon the 
bank’s book and without requiring the 
holder to identify himself or to ac- 
count for the manner in which he se- 
cured possession of the check, paid it. 
In due course, through a bank wherein 
the litigants each maintained a deposit, 
the check was paid and charged to the 
account of the Alma bank and later was 
delivered to Claypool, who denounced 
the instrument as a forgery. We held 
that the drawee should recover the 
money paid. Some remarks in the argu- 
ment of our late Chief Justice, taken 
apart from the facts in the case, lend 
color to the plaintiff’s argument in the 
instant one. At the bar it was argued 
that since the check on the Alma bank 
was payable to bearer, identification of 
the holder was an immaterial fact, and 
the entire argument in the opinion 
should be considered with relation to 
the obligation of the cashing bank to 
ascertain at its peril that the check was 
a genuine instrument. The principle 
underlying the opinion is that the cash- 
ing bank was negligent in not availing 
itself of all means at its command to 
ascertain whether the check was genu- 
ine. Business men and courts alike rec- 
ognize that ordinary prudence forbids 
the purchase of a check from a stranger, 
regardless of whether the paper was 
payable to order or bearer. The in- 
strument considered in the Alma case 
was an ordinary check not designed for 
circulation but for immediate present- 
ment. (First National Bank of Wy- 
more vs. Miller, 37 Neb. 500.) As stated 
by Judge Maxwell, the Alma bank did 
not know but that Claypool had been 
present when the check was presented 
by the holder to the Orleans bank, and 
had the cashing bank made inquiries 
concerning the identity of the holder or 
the manner in which he became pos- 
sessed of the instrument, the probabili- 
ties are that he would not have with- 
stood the ordeal, but the fraud would 
have been discovered. In Germania 
Bank vs. Boutell, supra, the duty of 
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the cashing bank to require the holder 
to identify himself is recognized. The 
rule stated in the Orleans case has been 
adopted in Massachusetts, in People’s 
Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299; 
Canadian Bank of Commerce vs. Bing- 
ham, 30 Wash. 484, and has been recog- 
nized in First National Bank of Mar- 
shalltown vs. Marshalltown State Bank, 
107 Iowa, 327. 

In Ellis vs. Ohio, L. I. & T. Co., 4 
Ohio St. 628, a local custom obtained 
among the banks of Cincinnati requir- 
ing the cashing bank, before purchasing 
a check presented by a stranger and 
drawn upon another bank, to make care- 
ful inquiry concerning his identity and 
to ascertain whether the paper was gen- 
uine and the holder was the owner 
thereof. The opinion turns upon the 
holder’s negligence in failing to com- 
ply with this local custom. 

In the case at bar, Viterna was payee 
of the forged draft and was known to 
the defendant at the time it purchased 
the bill. The draft purports to be a 
foreign bill of exchange, an instrument 
that for many purposes is intended to 
circulate as money for a limited period 
of time; the forgery consisted in forg- 
ing the name of the drawer and not in 
raising the amount of a genuine bill, 
and the drawer maintains its place of 
business in a neighboring state. The 
plaintiff does not plead that any sus- 
picious circumstances surrounded the 
purchase of the bill by the defendant, 
that Viterna was not a man of fair 
character or so situated that the posses- 
sion and presentation by him of a draft 
for $800 would excite suspicion in the 
mind of any prudent banker, nor does 
the plaintiff charge that at any time 
prior to the presentation of said in- 
strument, the defendant acquired any 
knowledge or entertained a suspicion 
concerning the forgery which it with- 
held from the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
does charge that the defendant did 
not take any steps to ascertain whether 
the draft was genuine or would be paid, 
but the statement, admitted by the de- 
murrer to be true, must be taken into 
consideration in connection with the 
fact that the drawer was in South Da- 
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kota, the drawee in Chicago, and the 
payee was known to the defendant, a 
resident of Nebraska. It is not pleaded 
that there was an agreement between 
the litigants that drafts drawn on each 
other should not be cashed if presented 
for sale by a payee known to the cash- 
ing bank, unless it first made inquiry 
concerning the instrument, or that any 
such custom obtained in Omaha or Chi- 
cago, or that the defendant had any 
means at hand whereby it could have 
ascertained the genuineness of Moog’s 
signature. In fact, so skillfully was 
that signature forged that it deceived 
the drawee, so that had Viterna been 
acquainted with the paying teller or 
other employee or officer charged by 
the plaintiff with the duty of identify- 
ing signatures to its customers’ drafts, 
it is more than probable that it would 
have cashed the draft if the payee had 
presented the instrument for payment. 

In the Orleans case the cashing bank 
had the drawer’s genuine signature to 
compare with the name attached to the 
check, and it also had the power to de- 
mand that the holder should identify 
himself: it availed itself of but one 
safeguard against fraud and we are en- 
tirely satisfied with our opinion holding 
that under the circumstances the Or- 
leans bank was guilty of negligence. 
But in the case at bar it is not alleged 
that the defendant had any means other 
than the identity of the payee to prove 
the genuineness of the draft. Until the 
Legislature shall provide that a bank 
is guilty of negligence in purchasing a 
foreign draft, fair on its face, from a 
known payee, unless it first communi- 
cates with the drawer and the drawee 
to learn whether the draft is genuine, 
we do not feel justified in expending 
the rule announced in the Orleans case, 
supra. Drafts aggregating many bil- 
lions of dollars in value have been is- 
sued, negotiated, accepted, and paid by 
merchants and bankers in reliance upon 
the rule announced in Price vs. Neal, 
supra, and to the general satisfaction 
of the commercial world. So far as we 
are advised, in but one State of the 
Union, Pennsylvania, has the Legisla- 
ture modified that rule. Merchants and 
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bankers in the great centers of the Eng- 
lish speaking world have not moved the 
Legislatures to modify this principle of 
the law merchant, and the courts should 
hesitate before substituting the philoso- 
phy of logicians for a practical rule 
evolved from the necessities of com- 
merce. 

The plaintiff also cites First National 
Bank of Crawfordsville vs. Indiana Na- 
tional Bank, 4 Ind. App. 355, 30 N. E. 
808, but it should not be seriously con- 
sidered as an authority in the case at 
bar because it refers to a forged school 
order which the learned judge writing 
that opinion states, at page 363 of 4 
Ind. App., page 810 of 30 N. E., is 
not negotiable according to the law mer- 
chant. The court also holds the indorse- 
ment “for collection” by the holder of 
the order tended to divert scrutiny by 
the drawee of the drawer’s signature, 
because such an indorsement would in- 
dicate the instrument was not circulat- 
ing as negotiable paper. 

The plaintiff further cites First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago vs. Northwest- 
ern, N. B. of C., 40 Il]. App. 640. This 
case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of that State and is reported in 
152 Ill. 296. In that case checks pur- 
porting to have been drawn by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company upon 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Chicago, payable in four instances to 
“F. P. Ross, Manager,” and in one case 
to “C. H. Wilson, A. G. Supt.,” were 
received by the First National Bank 
through the clearing house. The proof 
established that the payees were em- 
ployes of the telephone company but 
were not entitled to the checks, knew 
nothing about them, and their indorse- 
ments, as well as the signature of the 
drawer, had been forged. The court 
holds that while the drawee by paying 
a draft is estopped from thereafter 
denying the drawer’s signature, it does 
not warrant the signature of any in- 
dorser, but the indorser warrants the 
genuineness of all preceding indorse- 
ments; that the parties stood as though 
the bills were genuine but the indorse- 
ments of the payees forged. and the 
drawee for that reason could recover 
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the money paid by it to the holder of 
the paper. The opinion is sound but 
has no application to the instant case, 
because there were no forged indorse- 
ments upon the bill in question. 

Ford vs. People’s Bank, 74 S. C. 180, 
is cited by the plaintiff. In that case 
the plaintiff's drawee paid a forged 
draft and charged in his petition to re- 
cover back the money: “That the 
plaintiffs paid the said draft upon pres- 
entation, upon the faith and credit of 
the indorsement of the said defendant.” 
A general demurrer to the petition was 
sustained and the Supreme Court of 
that State holds that a general indorse- 
ment of a forged bill by the holder 
thereof is a representation that the 
drawer’s signature is genuine upon 
which the drawee may rely, and, in case 
the instrument is forged, may recover 
back money paid the holder. The opin- 
ion is against the weight of authority 
and is not supported by any of the cases 
cited by that court upon this point, ex- 
cept the case of Woods & Malone vs. 
Colony Bank, 114 Ga. 683, and the 
opinion filed in the last-named case cites 
National Bank vs. Bangs, supra, in sup- 
port of the principle announced by it 
and later by the South Carolina court. 

In the Massachusetts case the cashing 
bank was named as payee in a forged 
check payable to its order, so the in- 
strument could not become current ex- 
cept by the bank’s indorsement. The 
court holds that the payee was negligent 
in taking the check from a stranger 
without proof of his identity, and by 
indorsing the check, gave it currency 
and standing. In the Georgia case the 
draft was payable to bearer, and the 
opinion is sound, based upon the negli- 
gence of the cashing bank in not re- 
quiring the party from whom it pur- 
chased the instrument to identify him- 
self, but so far as it holds upon the re- 
ported facts, that the indorsement by 
the holder was a warranty to the drawee 
that the drawer’s signature was gen- 
uine, it is unsound in principle and will 
not be accepted as a correct statement 
of the law. 

First National Bank vs. Wyndmere, 
cited by plaintiff, supra, does sustain 
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its argument, but we are of opinion that 
the Orleans case, supra, commits this 
court to the doctrine that the drawee 
must establish the cashing bank’s neg- 
ligence, or bad faith, to justify a re- 
covery. Since the drawee should only 
recover in this suit in case the cashing 
bank was negligent or has acted in bad 
faith, the burden is upon the former to 
plead such negligence or mala fides. 
The pleader in the instant case in our 
opinion has not stated in his petition 
facts sufficient to establish that the de- 
fendant was negligent, or that it acted 
in bad faith in purchasing from Viterna 
the forged draft in question. 

The judgment of the district court, 
therefore, is reversed, and the cause re- 
manded for further proceedings. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK— 
RECOVERY FROM INNOCENT 
HOLDER. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY BANK vs. 
FIRST STATE BANK OF MOORHEAD. 


SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA, MARCH 
4, 1910. 


A bank which pays to a bona fide holder 
a forged check purporting to have been 
drawn upon it by one of its depositors can- 
not recover the amount so paid. 

But in order that this rule may apply the 
person receiving the check must have taken 
it in the ordinary course of business, in 
good faith, and for a valuable consideration. 

The term good faith means not only hon- 
esty of intention, but the absence of sus- 
picious circumstances, or if such circum- 
stances exist, then such inquiry as will satis- 
fy a prudent man of the validity of the 
transaction. 


IBRIEN, J.: - In October, 1908, a 
stranger calling himself E. W. 
Davis, presented to the defendant bank 
at Moorhead, Minn., a check drawn 
upon the plaintiff bank at Rapid City, 
S. D., for $1,200, payable to the order 
of James B. Calhoun, and purporting 
to be a check of Joseph Jolly, a de- 
positor of the plaintiff. The check 
was indorsed: “James B. Calhoun.” 
“E. W. Davis.” Without any informa- 
tion as to the check, except the state- 
ments made by Davis, the defendant 
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took it for collection, stamped it: ‘For 
collection. Pay to the order of your- 
selves. First State Bank, Moorhead, 
Minn. O. J. Kittelsrud, Cashier’”—and 
forwarded it to the plaintiff in a letter 
on a printed form, to which was added 
the following: “If honored, please wire 
payment under signature of cashier.” 
The Pennington Bank, after an exam- 
ination of the check, concluded it was 
genuine, accepted it, and remitted the 
amount to the Moorhead Bank, which in 
turn paid it over to the man claiming 
to be Davis, the second indorser. The 
check was repudiated by Jolly as a for- 
gery, but by this time Davis had disap- 
peared, and has not since been found. 
There was no evidence as to the ex- 
istence of Calhoun. The plaintiff 
brought this action to recover back the 
amount so paid by it to the defendant. 
The court directed a verdict for defend- 
ant, and plaintiff now appeals from an 
order denying an alternative motion for 
a judgment or a new trial. 

It is the contention of plaintiff that 
the defendant was negligent in accept- 
ing the check from a stranger without 
inquiry or investigation; that plaintiff 
was justified in accepting the check 
from defendant, a reputable bank, in 
reliance that it had acted prudently and 
upon sufficient investigation when re- 
ceiving the check; that such an inves- 
tigation would have revealed the fraud, 
and protected the plaintiff as well as 
the defendant; that the defendant was 
negligent, and by its negligence misled 
the plaintiff, who may, therefore, re- 
cover; also that the words ‘For collec- 
tion,” indorsed upon the check, together 
with the request for telegraphic advice 
if it was honored, conveyed no informa- 
tion to the plaintiff, and it might have 
properly assumed that the defendant 
was the owner. . 

The defendant contends that it re- 
ceived the check in good faith in the 
ordinary course of business, and oc- 
cupied the position of a bona fide holder 
of negotiable paper; that the plaintiff 
is presumed to know the signature of its 
customers; and that the words “For 
collection,” stamped upon the check, to- 
gether with the request that it be ad- 
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vised by wire if the check was honored, 
were sufficient notice to plaintiff that it 
assumed no responsibility with refer- 
ence to the genuineness of any of the 
signatures. 

We find but one question involved in 
this appeal. If the defendant, under the 
evidence, must, as a matter of law, be 
held to have been a bona fide holder of 
the check in question, the trial court 
correctly instructed a verdict in its fa- 
vor. Upon the other hand, if the evi- 
dence warranted a different conclusion, 
the case should have been submitted to 
the jury. 

It is the settled rule of law in this 
State that, where a bank by mistake 
pays a bona fide holder a forged check 
purporting to be drawn by one of its 
depositors, it cannot recover back from 
the innocent holder. It is equally well 
settled that the bank may recover such 
payment when made to one who is not 
a bona fide holder of the forged check. 
(Germania Bank vs. Boutell, 60 Minn. 
189.) For the determination of this 


question it is immaterial whether the 


Moorhead Bank accepted the check for 
collection or as owner, and there re- 
mains for consideration only the in- 
quiry: Was it a bona fide holder under 
the meaning of that term? (Brown vs. 
Ames, 59 Minn. 476.) 

There is no evidence that the defend- 
ant had any actual knowledge of the 
forgery. That it acted honestly in the 
transaction is, of course, conceded by 
all; but honest intention alone in the 
taking or putting off of negotiable in- 
struments is not enough to prove con- 
clusively that one is a bona fide holder. 
Such a holder is one who in the ordi- 
nary course of business takes the in- 
strument in good faith and for a valu- 
able consideration. To establish good 
faith there must not only be an absence 
of knowledge of any invalidity, but an 
absence of circumstances which would 
put an ordinarily prudent man upon in- 
quiry. If there are such circumstances, 
and he makes no attempt to ascertain 
the truth, he cannot claim good faith in 
accepting the instrument. (Merchants’ 
Nat. Bank vs. Hanson, 33 Minn. 40, 21 
N. W. 849, 53 Am. St. Rep. 5; Stein vs. 
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Rheinstrom, 47 Minn. 476, 50 N. W. 
827; Limerick Bank vs. Adams, 70 Vt. 
132, 40 Atl. 166; Haggard vs. Petter- 
son, 107 Iowa, 417, 78 N. W. 53; Pink- 
erton Bros. vs. Bromley, 119 Mich. 8, 
77 N. W. 307; Pringle vs. Phillips, 5 
Sandf. [N. Y.] 157; Danvers Bank vs. 
Salem Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 24 N. E. 
44, 21 Am. St. Rep. 450.) 

The case of Germania Bank vs. Bou- 
telle, supra, was as follows: Seymour, 
an employee of Osborne & Clark, 
forged their name to a check to his or- 
der, drawn upon plaintiff for $457.90. 
He was indebted to Boutell Bros. for 
goods purchased upon the installment 
plan. Boutell Bros., who knew Sey- 
mour was a man of no financial respon- 
sibilty and in receipt of a very small 
salary, introduced him to another bank 
and indorsed the check. The check was 
paid by the drawee, which, after discov- 
ering the forgery, brought suit against 
both Boutell Bros. and the bank, to 
which it had paid the amount of the 
check. A recovery was denied; it be- 
ing said (page 194 of 60 Minn., page 
329 of 62 N. W.) that the defendant 
bank “took all the precautions which 
any prudent bank would have taken,” 
and that Boutell Bros.’ indorsement of 
the check went only to Seymour’s sig- 
nature. The one circumstance here 
which can be claimed to have put the 
defendant upon inquiry was that Davis 
was an entire stranger. Such fact has 
been held not enough to show bad faith. 
(Commercial Bank vs. First Nat. Bank, 
30 Md. 11, 96 Am. Dee. 554; Murray 
vs. Lardner, 2 Wall. 110, 17 L. Ed. 
857. 

Notwithstanding those authorities, I 
am personally of the opinion that, be- 
fore a bank takes negotiable paper 
from a stranger and puts it off, either 
as owner or for collection, it is neces- 
sary for it, in order that it be consid- 
ered a bona fide holder, to satisfy itself 
by reasonable inquiry as to the validity 
of the paper, and that whether this de- 
fendant did take such a reasonable pre- 
caution was a question for the jury. 
But a majority of the court hold that 
the evidence was insufficient to justify 
a finding that the defendant was not a 
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bona fide holder of the check, and there- 

fore the learned trial judge properly 

instructed a verdict for the defendant. 
Order affirmed. 


BANK DEPOSIT GUARANTY 

LAW. 

ASSARIA STATE BANK et at, vs. JO- 
SEPH N. DOLLEY et at. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 3, 1911. 

The bank deficit guaranty law of Kan- 
sas does not deprive the banks of any right 
secured to them by the constitution of the 
United States. 

APPEAL from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is a bill in equity brought by 
many State banks of Kansas to prevent 
the enforcement of the Kansas law pro- 
viding for a bank depositors’ guaranty 
fund. The defendants demurred. 
The Circuit Court, while holding the 
act unconstitutional, dismissed the bill 
on the ground that the appellants did 
not show that their rights under the con- 
stitution were infringed, and therefore 
did not state a case within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. (175 Fed. Rep. 365, 
375, 381, 382.) The ground of com- 
plaint was that the law imposed certain 
conditions upon sharing the benefits and 
burdens of contributors to the guar- 
anty fund, that the appellants would 
not or could not contribute, and that un- 
less they did the effect of the law would 
be to drive them out of business. It 
was complained also that whereas there- 
tofore the plaintiffs would have been en- 
titled to share pro rata in the assets of an 
insolvent bank to which they had given 
credit, new depositors with such of their 
debtors as should go into the guaranty 
system would be preferred. Again, 
various conditions of the scheme not af- 
fecting the plaintiffs were pointed out 
as unreasonable and arbitrary, and the 
whole act was alleged to be unconstitu- 
tional and void. There was added a 
charge that the act required taxation to 


meet the expenses of carrying out the 
scheme. To all this the Court replied 
that so far as the plaintiffs were con- 
cerned, it did not appear that they could 
not change their condition so as to en- 
able themselves to contribute, and that 
the possible preference of other credit- 
ors was put as a pure speculation, it not 
being averred that any guaranteed bank 
indebted to any of the plaintiffs had 
failed, to which it might be added that 
the plaintiffs are free to withdraw their 
credits and collect their debts now. The 
charge as to taxation did not state a 
case under the constitution, and viola- 
tion of constitutional rights was the 
only ground for coming into the Circuit 
Court. 

The case of Noble State Bank vs. 
Haskell, just decided, cuts the root of 
the plaintiffs’ case, except so far as the 
Kansas law shows certain minor differ- 
ences from that of Oklahoma. The 
most important of these is that contri- 
bution to the fund is not absolutely re- 
quired. On this ground it is said, and 
was thought by the Circuit Judge, that 
the law could not be justified under the 
police power. We cannot agree to such 
a limitation. If, as we have decided, 
the law might compel the contribution 
on the grounds that we have stated, it 
may try to bring about the same result 
by the creation of motives less com- 
pulsory than command and of disad- 
vantages in holding aloof less peremp- 
tory than an immediate stop. We shall 
not go through the details of minute 
criticism urged by the appellants, in 
most if not all of which they are in no 
way concerned. 

Perhaps the most striking of these 
subordinate matters is the preference of 
ordinary depositors over other creditors, 
a preference that seems to be overstated 
by the appellants. This, obviously, is 
in aid of what we have assumed to be 
the one of the chief objects and justifi- 
cations of such laws, securing the cur- 
rency of checks. The ordinary deposits 
are those that are drawn against in that 
way. Another discrimination com- 
plained of is that against unincorpo- 
rated banks and banks not having a sur- 
plus of ten per cent. But if the State 
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might require incorporation it may give 
advantages to incorporated companies. 
It might provide that no banking busi- 
ness should be done except by corpora- 
tions and that corporations should not 
be formed or continue with less than a 
surplus of ten per cent., both provisions 
being for the purpose of assuring 
safety. If instead of that it allows the 
plaintiff to keep on without incorpora- 
tion and with a smaller surplus they 
cannot complain that the safer banks 
will outstrip them as the result of the 
law. We think it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the case more at length. 
Decree affirmed. 


BANK DEPOSIT GUARANTY 
LAW. 
THE NOBLE STATE BANK vs. C. N. 
HASKELL et at. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 3, 1911. 
The bank deposit guaranty law of Okla- 
homa is not in conflict with any provision 
of the constitution of the United States. 


| error to the Supreme Court of the 

State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is a proceeding against the gov- 
ernor of the State of Oklahoma and 
other officials who constitute the State 
Banking Board, to prevent them from 
levying and collecting an assessment 
from the plaintiff under an act approved 
December 17, 1907. This act creates 
the Board and directs it to levy upon 
every bank existing under the laws of 
the State an assessment of one per cent. 
of the bank’s average daily deposits, 
with certain deductions, for the purpose 
of creating a depositors’ guaranty fund. 
There are provisos for keeping up the 
fund, and by an act passed March 11, 
1909, since the suit was begun, the as- 
sessment is to be five per cent. The 
purpose of the fund is shown by its 
name. It is to secure the full repay- 
ment of deposits. When a bank becomes 
insolvent and goes into the hands of the 
bank commissioner, if its cash immedi- 


ately available is not enough to pay de- 
positors in full, the banking board is to 
draw from the depositors’ guaranty 
fund (and from additional assessments 
if required) the amount needed to make 
up the deficiency. A lien is reserved 
upon the assets of the failing bank to 
make good the sum thus taken from the 
fund. The plaintiff says that it is sol- 
vent and does not want the help of the 
guaranty fund, and that it cannot be 
called upon to contribute toward secur- 
ing or paying the depositors in other 
banks consistently with Article I, sec- 
tion 10, and the fourteenth amendment 
of the constitution of the United States. 
The petition was dismissed on demurrer 
by the Supreme Court of the State. 
(22 Okla. 48.) 

The reference to Article I, section 
10, does not strengthen the plaintiff’s 
bill. The only contract that it relies 
upon is its charter. That is subject to 
alteration or repeal, as usual, so that 
the obligation hardly could be said to 
be impaired by the act of 1907 before 
us, unless that statute deprives the 
plaintiff of liberty or property without 
due process of law. (See Sherman vs. 
Smith, 1 Black, 587). Whether it does 
so or not is the only question in the 
case. 

In answering that question we must 
be cautious about pressing the broad 
words of the fourteenth amendment to a 
drily logical extreme. Many laws which 
it would be vain to ask the Court to 
overthrow could be _ shown, easily 
enough, to transgress a scholastic inter- 
pretation of one or another of the great 
guarantees in the bill of rights. They 
more or less limit the liberty of the in- 
dividual or they diminish property.to a 
certain extent. We have few sciéntifi- 
cally certain criteria of legislation, and 
as it often is difficult to mark the line 
where what is called the police power 
of the States is limited by the con- 
stitution of the United States, judges 
should be slow to read into the latter a 
nolumus mutare as against the Jaw-mak- 
ing power. 

The substance of the plaintiff’s argu- 
ment is that the assessment takes pri- 
vate property for private use without 
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compensation. And while we should as- 
sume that the plaintiff would retain a 
reversionary interest in its contribution 
to the fund so as to be entitled to a re- 
turn of what remained of it if the pur- 
pose were given up, (see Receiver of 
Danby Bank vs. State Treasurer, 39 
Vt. 92, 98,) still there is no denying 
that by this law a portion of its prop- 
erty might be taken without return to 
pay debts of a failing rival in business. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding the logi- 
cal form of the objection, there are 
more powerful considerations on the 
other side. In the first place it is estab- 
lished by a series of cases that an ulte- 
rior public advantage may justify a 
comparatively insignificant taking of 
private property for what, in its imme- 
diate purpose, is a private use. (Clark 
vs. Nash, 198 U. S. 361. Strickley vs. 
Highland Boy Mining Co., 200 U. S. 
527, 531. Offield vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. Co., 203 U.S. 
372. Bacon vs. Walker, 204 U.S. 311, 
315.) And in the next, it would seem 
that there may be other cases beside the 
every day one of taxation, in which the 
share of each party in the benefit of a 
scheme of mutual protection is sufficient 
compensation for the correlative burden 
that it is compelled to assume. (See 
Ohio Oil Co. vs. Indiana, 177 U. S. 
190.) At least, if we have a case with- 
in the reasonable exercise of the police 
power as above explained, no more need 
be said. 

It may be said in a general way that 
the police power extends to all the great 
public needs. (Camfield vs. United 
States, 167 U. S. 518.) It may be put 
forth in aid of what is sanctioned by 
usage, or held by the prevailing moral- 
ity or strong and preponderant opinion 
to be greatly and immediately neces- 
sary to the public welfare. Among mat- 
ters of that sort probably few would 
doubt that both usage and preponderant 
opinion give their sanction to enforcing 
the primary conditions of successful 
commerce. One of those conditions at 
the present time is the possibility of 
payment by checks drawn against bank 
deposits, to such an extent do checks re- 
place currency in daily business. If 













then the legislature of the State thinks 
that the public welfare requires the 
measure under consideration, analogy 
and principle are in favor of the power 
to enact it. Even the primary object of 
the required assessment is not a private 
benefit as it was in the cases above 
cited of a ditch for irrigation or a rail- 
way to a mine, but it is to make the cur- 
rency of checks secure, and by the same 
stroke to make safe the almost com- 
pulsory resort of depositors to banks 
as the only available means for keeping 
money on hand. The priority of claim 
given to depositors is incidental to the 
same object and is justified in the same 
way. The power to restrict liberty by 
fixing a minimum of capital required of 
those who would engage in banking is 
not denied. The power to restrict in- 
vestments to securities regarded as rela- 
tively safe seems equally plain. It has 
been held, we do not doubt rightly, that 
inspections may be required and the cost 
thrown on the bank. (See Charlotte, 
Columbia & Augusta R. R. Co. vs. 
Gibbes, 142 U. S. 386.) The power to 
compel, beforehand, codperation, and 
thus, it is believed, to make a failure un- 
likely and a general panic almost im- 
possible, must be recognized, if govern- 
ment is to do its proper work, unless we 
can say that the means have no reason- 
able relation to the end. (Gundling vs. 
Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 188.) So far 
is that from being the case that the de- 
vice is a familiar one. It was adopted 
by some States the better part of a cen- 
tury ago, and seems never to have been 
questioned until now. (Receiver of 
Danby Bank vs. State Treasurer, 39 
Vermont, 92. People vs. Walker, 17 
N. Y. 502. Recent cases going not less 
far are Lemieux vs. Young, 211 U. S. 
489, 496. Kidd, Dater and Price Co. 
vs. Musselman Grocer Co., 217 U. S. 
461.) 

It is asked whether the State could 
require all corporations or all grocers to 
help to guarantee each other’s solvency, 
and where we are going to draw the 
line. But the last is a futile question, 
and we will answer the others when they 
arise. With regard to the police pow- 
er, as elsewhere in the law, lines are 
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pricked out by the gradual approach 
and contact of decisions on the opposing 
sides. (Hudson County Water Co. vs. 
McCarter, 209 U. S. 349, 355.) It will 
serve as a datum on this side, that in 
our opinion the statute before us is well 
within the State’s constitutional power, 
while the use of the public credit on a 
large scale to help individuals in busi- 
ness has been held to be beyond the 
line. (Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 
Wall. 655. Lowell vs. Boston, 111 
Mass. 454.) 

The question that we have decided is 
not much helped by propounding the 
further one, whether the right to en- 
gage in banking is or can be made a 
franchise. But as the latter question 
has some bearing on the former and as 
it will have to be considered in the fol- 
lowing cases, if not here, we will dis- 
pose of it now. It is not answered by 
citing authorities for the existence of 
the right at common law. There are 
many things that a man might do at 
common law that the States may forbid. 
He might embezzle until a statute cut 
down his liberty. We cannot say that 
the public interests to which we have 
adverted, and others, are not sufficient 
to warrant the State in taking the whole 
business of banking under its control. 
On the contrary we are of opinion that 
it may go on from regulation to pro- 
hibition except upon such conditions as 
it may prescribe. In short, when the 
Oklahoma legislature declares by impli- 
cation that free banking is a public 
danger, and that incorporation, inspec- 
tion and the above-described codperation 
are necessary safeguards, this Court 
certainly cannot say that it is wrong. 
(North Dakota vs. Wodmansee, 1 North 
Dakota, 246. Brady vs. Mattern, 125 
Iowa, 158. Weed vs. Bergh, 141 Wis. 
569. Commonwealth vs. Vrooman, 164 
Pa. 306. Myers vs. Irwin, 2 S. & R. 
368. Myers vs. Manhattan Bank, 20 
Ohio, 283, 302. Attorney General vs. 
Utica Insurance Co., 2 Johns. Ch. 371, 
377.) Some further details might be 
mentioned, but we deem them unneces- 
sary. Of course objections under the 
State constitution are not open here. 

Judgment affirmed. 


BANK DEPOSIT GUARANTY 
LAW. 

ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, GOV- 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF NE- 
BRASKA, et at. vs. THE FIRST 
NAT. BANK OF HALSTEIN. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 3, 1911. 


PPEAL from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is a suit by many banks to pre- 
vent the Banking Board of Nebraska 
from carrying out and enforcing an act 
similar to the Oklahoma statute just 
passed upon. It forbids banking ex- 
cept by a corporation formed under the 
act and provides for a guaranty fund. 
The Circuit Court held the statute un- 
constitutional, and issued an injunction 
against the enforcement of it. (172 
Fed. Rep. 999.) For the reasons given 
in the foregoing case the decree of the 
Circuit Court must be reversed. 


CHECK INDORSED PAYABLE 
“TO THE ORDER OF ANY 
BANK OR BANKER.” 


FIRST NAT. BANK OF MOUTRIE vs. 
SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF GEORGIA, SEPT. 6, 
1910. 


The payee of a negotiable instrument, in 
the absence of anything appearing to the 
contrary, is presumed to be the first in- 
dorser; and indorsement “to the order of 
any bank or banker” carried to the plaintiff, 
as a bank, the right to collect the amount 
due on the check, and to bring suit either 
on the check or for the proceeds thereof. 

A petition containing an allegation that 
the payee indorsed the check to the plaintiff 
bank for collection, and that the drawee 
stamped the check “Paid,” and charged its 
customer, the drawer, with the amount the 
check called for, but has never paid the 
anount of the check to the plaintiff bank, 
or to any bank or banker for it, sets forth 
a good cause of action. 


HIS was an action to recover the 

amount of a check. The points 

decided are stated in the official syllabus 
above. 








NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


SECURITIES OBTAINED FROM 
MARRIED WOMAN —CON- 
TRACTUAL CAPACITY OF 
MARRIED WOMAN WHERE 
HUSBAND IS CONCERNED IN 
TRANSACTION. 

IN THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL ON APPEAL FROM 

SUPREME COURT OF CANADA. 


(Not yet reported.) 


HE action which has given rise to 
this appeal was brought by Mrs. 
Stuart, a married lady living with her 
husband the respondent John Stuart, 
against the Bank of Montreal with the 
object of setting aside a series of trans- 
actions in connection with a pulp and 
paper company, known as the Maritime 
Sulphite Fibre Company, Limited, in 
which she became involved at the in- 
stance of her husband for his accom- 
modation and for the accommodation 
and benefit of his associates. 

The company and it shareholders, 
who were only five in number, were at 
the time under heavy liabilities to the 
bank. Mr. Stuart himself had no avail- 
able means. Everything he had was 
embarked or sunk in the company. 

The transactions in question began 
by Mr. Stuart, who was impecunious 
and strangely sanguine, offering his 
wife as security to the bank for some 
further advances which his associates, 
more solvent and less hopeful, were un- 
willing to guarantee. They ended in 
the transfer to the bank of everything 
Mrs. Stuart possessed, so that in 1904, 
she was, as the bank was informed by 
its solicitor, “absolutely cleaned out.” 

The Trial Judge dismissed the action 
with costs, holding in effect that Mr. 
Stuart exerted no undue influence over 
his wife, that she perfectly understood 
what she was doing and acted on her 
own uncontrolled judgment, and that 
no unfair advantage was taken of her. 
The learned Judge was prepared to hold 
that Mrs. Stuart received ample con- 
sideration for the liability she under- 
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took, though he did not rest his decision 
on that ground. 

In the Court of Appeal for Ontario, 
which consisted of four members, two 
learned judges agreed with the trial 
judge. Garrow, J., thought that Mrs. 
Stuart was entitled to relief, having re- 
gard to the peculiar facts and circum- 
stances of the case. The learned Chief 
Justice also thought that Mrs. Stuart 
was entitled to relief, but he based his 
judgment on the case of Cox vs. Adams, 
in the Supreme Court of Canada (35 
C. S. C., Rep. 393), which decided, or 
was supposed to have decided, that no 
transaction between husband and wife 
for the benefit of the husband can be 
upheld unless the wife is shown to have 
had independent advice. As the Court 
was equally divided, the judgment of 
the Court below was affirmed. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which consisted of five judges, 
one was for dismissing the appeal, the 
other four learned judges held that the 
case was concluded by Cox vs. Adams, 
and pronounced judgment in favor of 
the plaintiff. From that judgment, the 
Bank of Montreal obtained special leave 
to appeal to his Majesty in Council. 

Their Lordships do not think that 
the doctrine supposed to be laid down 
in Cox vs. Adams can be supported, 
and, in fact, no attempt to support it 
was made by the learned counsel at the 
Bar, who appeared for Mrs. Stuart. 
On the other hand, their Lordships are 
compelled to take a view of the facts 
and circumstances of the case very dit- 
ferent from that which commended 
itself to the trial judge and the learned 
judges who agreed with him. 

Mrs. Stuart was the only child of 
Mr. John Jacques, a wealthy manufac- 
turer in Toronto. In 1856 she mar- 
ried Mr. Stuart, who was the head of 
a wholesale grocery business in the City 
of Hamilton, and became vice-president 
and afterwards president of the Bank 
of Hamilton. 


No. settlement Mrs. 


was made on 
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Stuart’s marriage. But, in 1873, her 
father bought for her a residence near 
the City of Hamilton, called Inglewood. 
It is described by the manager of the 
Bank of Montreal at Hamilton as “a 
large house” with “extensive grounds,” 
and stated to be “assessed at $35,000.” 
It was conveyed to Mr. Stuart in fee 
simple. In 1875, at the request of Mrs. 
Stuart’s father, Mr. Stuart executed a 
deed, declaring that the property had 
been bought in trust for his wife and 
that he stood seized thereof for her 
sole and separate use, free from his 
control and engagements. 

In 1886 Mrs. Stuart’s father died. 
He left everything to his daughter and 
made her his executrix with a gentle- 
man who declined to act. Under his 
will, Mrs. Stuart became entitled to 
property of the value of $250,000 or 
thereabouts. The will is not in evi- 
dence, but it is common ground that all 
the property which she derived from her 
father was her separate estate. From 
her father’s death, Mr. Stuart assumed 
the entire management of his wife’s 
property. 

Throughout the transactions which 
are impeached in this action, Mr. Alex- 
ander Bruce, Q. C., was solicitor for the 
Bank of Montreal. He was also, dur- 
ing the earlier part of the transactions, 
Mr. Stuart’s solicitor. He had been 
solicitor for a railway company of 
which Mr. Stuart was president, and 
was thus, as he says, “brought in con- 
tact with him a great deal.’’ He admits 
that “undoubtedly” he was the “per- 
sonal solicitor or personal legal adviser” 
of Mr. Stuart, adding, however, that he 
thought that he was not so in every- 
thing. But it is not suggested that in 
these transactions, until July, 1904, Mr. 
Stuart had any other solicitor or legal 
adviser. 

In 1886, Mr. Stuart, who was then 
worth some $250,000 of his own, be- 
came interested in the sulphite com- 
pany. At his suggestion Mr. Bruce 
joined him in the venture. Mr. Stuart 
became president and Mr. Bruce a di- 
rector and secretary of the company. 
Its works were at Chatham, New 
Brunswick. 
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From the first the company seems to 
have been unsuccessful. Never once ap- 
parently during its struggle for exist- 
ence did it pay any dividends on its 
shares or any interest on its bonds. Its 
nominal capital originally was $100,- 
000. In 1891 it owed $275,000 to the 
bank. In that year it obtained a spe- 
cial Act of Parliament, authorizing 
the issue of preference shares and 
bonds. The preference as well as the 
ordinary or common shares were all 
shares of $100 each. The only share- 
holders in the company at the time were 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bruce, Mr. A. B. Lee, 
Mr. Leys, since deceased, and a Mr. 
Brown. The company created and is- 
sued a thousand preference shares, which 
were all taken by the five sharehold- 
ers and paid up in full. The proceeds 
were handed over to the Bank of Mont- 
real. By this payment the debt to the 
bank was reduced to $175,000, which 
was guaranteed by bonds of the com- 
pany and a promissory note for $100,- 
000, executed by the company and by 
Mr. Stuart. Mr. Stuart received a 
counter guarantee, signed by the other 
shareholders, for different amounts, un- 
der which Mr. Bruce became liable for 
$26,500. The benefit of the counter- 
guarantee was assigned over to the 
bank. 

At the end of the year 1895 the com- 
pany was in great straits. It owed 
$100,000 to the Bank of Hamilton, and 
another sum of $100,000 to the Bank 
of Montreal, in addition to the old debt 
of $175,000, which in the beginning of 
1896 amounted with interest to $196,- 
052. For each of the two sums of 
$100,000, Mr. Lee and Mr. Stuart were 
jointly and severally liable. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Stuart 
that he should pay the $100,000 owing 
to the Bank of Hamilton and that Mr. 
Lee should pay the $100,000 owing to 
the Bank of Montreal, and that the 
bank should be asked to find further ad- 
vances, which it was thought the bank 
would be willing to make on the secur- 
ity of materials in the hands of the 
company. Mr. Lee fell in with the 
proposal and paid the Bank of Mont- 
real $100,000. Mr. Stuart, whose 
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means were then exhausted, discharged 
the $100,000 owing to the Bank of 
Hamilton by getting his wife to sign a 
note for $125,000 as for a loan to her. 
The Bank of Hamilton discounted the 
note, and Mr. Stuart paid it out of his 
wife’s moneys. 

The Bank of Montreal it seems was 
willing to allow the sulphite company 
to overdraw to the amount of $50,000, 
which it was supposed would be sufti- 
cient for its immediate needs, but the 
bank declined altogether to make any 
further advances without the personal 
security of the shareholders in the com- 
pany. It seems to “me,” said Mr. Mac- 
nider, a principal official of the bank, 
writing for the general manager to Mr. 
Stuart, “‘too absurd that the bank should 
be expected to take a risk that the in- 
dividuals immediately interested hesi- 
tate to guarantee.” He added, “Our 
communications about the working of 
the account have always been with you 
and Mr. Bruce, and I shall be glad to 
hear that you have arranged to com- 
plete the guarantee necessary to enable 
us to establish the credit in Chatham, 
for judging from the telegrams we re- 
ceived from our manager there, it can- 
not be arranged too soon for the con- 
venience of your people.” 

Thereupon Mr. Bruce prepared a 
guarantee for $50,000, limited to future 
advances. He signed it himself, and 
sent it to Mr. Stuart for his signature 
and the signature of Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee 
hesitated and required time to consider 
his position. Then it occurred to Mr. 
Stuart, who had just dissipated half his 
wife’s fortune in satisfying the claim 
of the Bank of Hamilton, to offer his 
wife as a guarantor to the Bank of 
Montreal. 


(The Learned Law Lord, then proceeds 
to read in extenso, letters from Mr. Stuart 
the the Bank of Montreal and from Mr. 
Bruce to Mr. Lee and from Mr. Stuart 
to Mr. Bruce which express the arrange- 
ment by which Mrs. Stuart was to be in- 
duced to become a guarantor and the con- 
sideration or inducement to be given to 
her.) 


On February 18, 1896, Mr. Stuart 
wrote to Mr. Macnider, asking for a 
few days’ more time to complete the 


proposed guarantee, saying by way of 
explanation, “Mr. Bruce will tell you 
that he has been negotiating with the 
other stockholders as to the terms on 
which my wife will join me in the guar- 
antee.” For some reason or other Mr. 
Stuart did not contribute any shares 
himself. The other shareholders agreed 
to sign a contract prepared by Mr. 
Bruce, by which they mutually under- 
took to transfer to Mrs. Stuart the 
shares set opposite their respective 
names, amounting in the aggregate to 
134 preference shares and 100 ordinary 
shares, towards which Mr. Bruce con- 
tributed thirty-four preference shares. 
The intended transfer was expressed to 
be “in consideration of Mrs. Jane J. 
Stuart giving a guarantee to the Bank 
of Montreal for advances made and to 
be made to the said company to the ex- 
tent of $100,000.” The extension of 
the guarantee so as to cover past ad- 
vances appears for the first time in this 
agreement. 

To Mr. Stuart, of course, the altera- 
tion was absolutely immaterial. He had 
nothing to lose. To Mrs. Stuart it was 
an important extension of liability, 
though in the actual guarantee liability 
was limited to past advances by the 
Chatham branch of the bank. To Mr. 
Bruce, it was certainly not wholly im- 
material. Mr. Bruce seems to have 
made the alteration in the interest of 
the bank and the shareholders in the 
company without even bringing it to 
the attention of Mr. Stuart. Asked 
whether in preparing the guarantee, he 
was acting as solicitor for both the bank 
and Mr. Stuart, he replied: “Well I 
think I was acting as solicitor for the 
Bank of Montreal in drawing the guar- 
antee, and I don’t think Mr. Stuart had 
any other independent advice. I think 
both parties were quite willing to take 
the guarantee as prepared by me.” 

It is admitted that Mr. Bruce had no 
communication of any sort with Mrs. 
Stuart until she appeared in his office 
with her husband and signed the guar- 
antee, which covered future advances 
and past advances from the Chatham 
agency. The advances through that 
agency at the close of 1895, after Mr. 
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Lee had discharged the debt of $100,- 
000, amounted to the sum of $11,100, 
and that sum remained due when the 
guarantee was signed. 

In the meantime, Mr. Stuart had 
written to Mr. Macnider in reply to his 
request for information as to Mrs. 
Stuart’s means, stating that “she owned 
bank and other stocks of the value of 
about $100,000, mortgages $70,000 and 
real estate from $50,000 to $70,000.” 
He did not in his letter tell Mr. Mac- 
nider that that amount had been di- 
minished by the $125,000 for which 
Mrs. Stuart had bound her separate 
estate by her note for $125,000 in favor 
of the Bank of Hamilton. 

On receipt of Mr. Stuart’s letter, Mr. 
Macnider at once wrote to Mr. Bruce, 
repeating the information Mr. Stuart 
had given to him about his wife’s means, 
adding, “I should like to have your pro- 
fessional opinion of her legal ability 
and right to bind all the estate by en- 
dorsement or guarantee and your opin- 
ion also as to its value and if unen- 
cumbered.” 

On February 21, Mr. Bruce sent Mr. 
Macnider his “opinion as to Mrs. 
Stuart’s power of contracting means.” 
The bank represented by Mr. Bruce in 
this action claims privilege for that 
document, and it has not been produced. 
Now, the only person to whom Mr. 
Bruce could apply for information as 
to Mrs. Stuart’s means was Mr. Stuart, 
and it was obviously Mr. Bruce’s duty 
to make such an application. If Mr. 
Stuart disclosed the transaction with the 
Bank of Hamilton, the Bank of Mont- 
real must have known that Mrs. Stuart 
had already parted with half her for- 
tune. If he did not do so, he was act- 
ing unfairly both to the Bank of 
Montreal and to his wife. 

On February 24, 1896, at Mr. Bruce’s 
office, Mrs. Stuart executed the guar- 
antee for $100,000 in favor of the bank. 
On the same day, and as parts of one 
and the same transaction, two other in- 
struments were executed. One was the 
shareholders’ agreement already men- 
tioned for the transfer to Mrs. Stuart 
of certain shares in the company, which 
were at the time, as Mr. Stuart re- 


minded Mr. Bruce, “of only nominal 
value.” The other was an indenture 
made between Mr. Stuart of the first 
part, Mr. Lee of the second part and 
Mrs. Stuart of the third part, whereby, 
after stating that Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Stuart had paid for the company the 
sums of $125,000 and $150,000 respec- 
tively (the same sums it will be ob- 
served as the “cash advances” men- 
tioned in Mr. Stuart’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 12), those advances were post- 
poned to Mrs. Stuart’s claims in respect 
of advances under her guarantee. 

In this deed it was among other 
things witnessed, that “for the consid- 
eration aforesaid,” that is in the con- 
sideration of Mrs. Stuart giving her 
guarantee, Mr. Stuart agreed with Mrs. 
Stuart that if she paid any money for 
the company under her guarantee, she 
should be paid by the company all sums 
so paid before Mr. Stuart received any 
part of “the company’s said indebtedness 
to him.”” Now the company’s indebted- 
ness to Mr. Stuart and Mr. Stuart’s so- 
called “cash advances” to the company 
included the $125,000 paid by him out 
of his wife’s moneys, so that the post- 
ponement of Mrs. Stuart’s advances to 
the Bank of Hamilton to her advances 
through the Bank of Montreal is ac- 
tually treated as part of the considera- 
tion moving to her. It is impossible to 
suppose that when Mr. Bruce prepared 
this document and allowed Mr. Stuart 
to execute it and put it before Mrs. 
Stuart for her execution, he could have 
been aware of the real transaction with 
the Bank of Hamilton. 

The rest of the story may be told 
very shortly. On July 14, 1896, Mr. 
Stuart procured his wife to assign to 
trustees for the bank, mortgages for 
sums amounting to $27,000 or there- 
abouts, to secure advances for the pur- 
chase of fixed machinery. 

On April 11, 1898, Mr. Stuart pro- 
cured his wife to sign another guarantee 
to the bank for $125,000, which in- 
cluded the former guarantee for $100,- 
000. The giving of this guarantee was 
arranged at an interview between Mr. 
Macnider, Mr. Stuart and Mr. Bruce, 
of which Mr. Macnider gives an account 
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in a letter of April 1, 1898, to the 
manager at Chatham, saying, among 
other things, ““Mrs. Stuart is to increase 
her guarantee to $125,000 to be pre- 
pared by Mr. Bruce.” 

In 1901 the company went into liqui- 
dation. 

On October 2, 1903, Mrs. Stuart and 
her husband gave the bank a mortgage 
upon all her real estate. 

The result of these transactions was 
that Mrs. Stuart surrendered to the 
bank all her estate, real and personal, 
including Inglewood, and was left with- 
out any means of her own. Mr. Stuart 
had nothing but a life annuity or re- 
tiring pension from the Bank of Ham- 
ilton, which the Bank of Montreal 
claims in the event of Mrs. Stuart suc- 
ceeding on this appeal. 

The evidence is clear that in all these 
transactions Mrs. Stuart, who was a 
confirmed invalid, acted in passive 
obedience to her husband’s directions. 
She had no will of her own, nor had 
she any means of forming an indepen- 
dent judgment even if she had desired 
to do so. She was ready to sign any- 
thing that her husband asked her to 
sign, and do anything that he told her 
to do. At the same time it is right to 
say that in her evidence in this action 
she repudiates the notion that any in- 
fluence was exerted or any pressure put 
upon her, or that her husband made any 
misrepresentation to her. She says she 
acted of her own free will to relieve her 
husband in his distress and that she 
would have scorned to consult anyone. 
She certainly knew that she was in- 
curring liability in order to help her 
husband and the company in which he 
was interested. Her declarations in the 
course of her cross-examination that she 
acted of her own free will and not un- 
der her husband’s influence, merely 
show how deeprooted and how lasting 
the influence of her husband was. 

Such being the facts of the case, can 
these transactions stand? 

Their Lordships accept the law as 
laid down by Parker, V. C., in Nedby 
vs. Nedby 5 De, and Sm 377, to the 
effect that in the case of husband and 
wife the burden of proving undue in- 


fluence lies upon those who allege it. It 
is difficult to determine in any case the 
point at which the influence of one mind 
upon another amounts to undue influ- 
ence. It is specially so in the case of 
husband and wife, for as Lord Cran- 
worth observed: “The relation con- 
stituted by marriage is of a nature 
which makes it as difficult to enquire, 
as it would be impolitic to permit en- 
quiry, into all which may have passed in 
the intimate union of affections and 
interests which it is the paramount pur- 
pose of that connection to cherish.” 
(Boyse vs. Rossborough, 6 H. L., C. 
48.) 

It may well be argued that when 
there is evidence of overpowering influ- 
ence and the transaction brought about 
is immoderate and irrational, as it was 
in the present case, proof of undue in- 
fluence is complete. However that may 
be, it seems to their Lordships that in 
this case there is enough, according to 
the recognized doctrine of equity, to 
entitle Mrs. Stuart to relief. Unfair 
advantage of Mrs. Stuart’s confidence in 
her husband was taken by Mr. Stuart 
and also, it must be added, by Mr. 
Bruce. Their Lordships do not attribute 
to Mr. Bruce intentional unfairness, but 
Mr. Bruce was in a position in which 
it would have been almost impossible 
for any man to act fairly. He was 
solicitor for the bank. He was the legal 
adviser of Mr. Stuart. He took upon 
himself to enter into negotiations with 
his fellow shareholders on behalf of 
Mrs. Stuart. Above all, he had, as the 
managers of the bank well knew, a 
strong personal interest in procuring 
Mrs. Stuart to give the guarantee. He 
knew that all Mr. Stuart’s means were 
embarked in the company, and no one 
knew better than he, that unless some- 
one came forward and guaranteed the 
bank in respect of further advances, his 
own interest and the interest of his as- 
sociates as shareholders were worth 
nothing and his claim as a creditor in 
all probability equally valueless. He 
and his associates, other than Mr. 
Stuart, were unwilling to risk their own 
moneys. Mr. Stuart had no money to 
risk. The game Mr. Stuart was play- 
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ing was desperate. It was the throw of 
the gambler with money not his own. 
No man in his senses with regard to 
the interests of Mrs. Stuart or the in- 
terest of Mr. Stuart could have advised 
Mrs. Stuart to act as her husband told 
her to do. The bank left everything to 
Mr. Bruce, and the bank must be answer- 
able for what he did. Without com- 
municating with Mrs. Stuart, Mr. 
Bruce. of his own motion, extended the 
guarantee to past advances from the 
Chatham branch. More than that, he 
took upon himself to act on behalf of 
Mrs. Stuart in procuring the transfer 
of shares to her by way of consideration 
for undertaking a risk which neither he 
nor any of his solvent associates were 
willing to accept. And the considera- 
tion, as he must have known if he had 
considered the matter, was absolutely 
illusory. It was worse than illusory, 
for it fixed Mrs. Stuart with a common 
interest in the fortunes of the com- 
pany and no doubt relieved her husband 
from any feeling of compunction in get- 
ting his wife to make so great a sacrifice 
for the benefit of the shareholders and 
afterwards dragging her deeper into the 
mire. Now it has been laid down in the 
House of Lords that the husband’s so- 
licitor owes a duty to the wife in trans- 
actions between the husband and wife 
where her interests are concerned. “I 
think,” said Lord Davey, in Willis vs. 
Barron, 1902, A. C. 283, “‘it is a sound 
observation that a wife usually has no 


solicitor of her own apart from her hus- 
band, and I think she is prima facie 
entitled to look to her husband’s so- 
licitor—the solicitor of her husband’s 
family—for advice and assistance until 
that solicitor repudiates the obligation 
to give such advice, and requires her to 
consult another gentleman.” 

That observation seems to apply with 
peculiar force to a case like this, where 
a solicitor takes upon himself to inter- 
vene on behalf of the wife. Mr: Bruce 
undertook a duty towards Mrs. Stuart, 
but he left her in a worse position than 
she would have been if he had not in- 
terfered at all. His course was plain. 
He ought to have endeavored to advise 
the wife and to place her position and 
the consequences of what she was doing 
fully and plainly before her. Probably, 
if not certainly, she would have rejected 
his intervention. And then, he ought 
to have gone to the husband and in- 
sisted on the wife being separately ad- 
vised, and if that was an impossibility, 
owing to the implicit confidence which 
Mrs. Stuart reposed in her husband, he 
ought to have retired from the business 
altogether, and told the bank why he 
did so. 

Their Lordships are of opinion that 
the order of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada is right, though they are unable to 
concur in the reasons on which the order 
is founded, and they will humbly advise 
His Majesty that the appeal should be 
dismissed with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


LOST CHECK 
December 3, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: On October 13, there was deposited 
in this bank, by one of our depositors, a 
check drawn on a bank in another town. 
We forwarded the check to our Baltimore 
correspondent, and the Baltimore bank for- 
warded it to its correspondent in Alexan- 
dria. The Alexandria bank mailed it, on 
October 15, to the bank on which the check 
was drawn, which was only a short distance 
from Alexandria, 

On October 27, the Alexandria bank 
wrote us that the check had been lost in 


transit between their bank and the town 
where the check was payable, and requested 
us to procure a duplicate. In the meantime 
we had allowed our depositor to check 
against this fund. 

On October 28, we received a letter from 
our Baltimore correspondent stating they 
had been advised by the Alexandria 
bank of the loss of the check, and that the 
Alexandria bank had charged the amount 
of the check to their account and they in 
turn charged the amount to our account. 

Has our Baltimore correspondent the 
right to charge our account with the amount 
of the lost check? 

Was not the Alexandria bank negligent 
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in not sooner detecting and reporting the 
loss of the check? 

Can we compel the drawer of the check 
to issue a duplicate. If so, under what con- 
ditions ? CasHIeRr. 


Answer: It appears from the state- 
ment of the case that the check was 
credited to the customer in his account, 
and that he was allowed to draw against 
it, and that when it was received by the 
Baltimore bank, it was credited to the 
account of the Leesburg bank. The 
title of the payee to the paper, there- 
fore, passed to the Leesburg bank, and 
from that bank to the Baltimore bank, 
and so on. (Metropolitan Nat. Bank 
vs. Lloyd, 90 N. Y. 530; Briggs vs. 
Central Nat. Bank, 89 N. Y. 182; Ty- 
son vs. Western Nat. Bank, 77 Md. 
412; Armour Packing Co. vs. Davis, 118 
N. C. 548; Security Bank vs. North- 
western Fuel Co., 58 Minn. 141, 144.) 
If the paper had been dishonored, the 
various credits might have been re- 
garded as provisional only, and _ the 


check returned by each successive trans- 
feree until it reached the payee. But 
the right to cancel any such credit 
could not exist merely because the check 
had been lost; for it could not be sup- 
posed that this was a condition of the 
transfer. 

The case in this respect would not be 
different from that where a payee de- 
livers the check to his creditor in pay- 
ment of a debt, in which case it is clear 
that the creditor could not claim pay- 
ment of the debt because he had lost the 
check, though he might do so if the 
check had been dishonored. At the 
time the instrument was lost, the Alex- 
andria bank was the holder thereof, 
and its position is not different from 
that of any other holder who has lost a 
negotiable instrument. It has its rem- 
edy, but that remedy is not by falling 
back on its transferer or any prior 
holder. We think, therefore, that the 
Baltimore bank had no right to charge 
back the item to the Leesburg bank. 


INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 





THE ANALYSIS OF RAILROAD REPORTS 


Written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by Wrenn Bros. & Company 


"THE improvement in the methods 

generally used by students in the 
analysis of railroad reports can hardly 
be said to have kept pace with the 
growth of the country. These methods 
have undoubtedly been much improved 
during the past decade, but they are 
still primitive in some respects, and 
lead to errors which could easily be 
avoided. Speculators and investors, ow- 
ing to these antiquated methods of 
analysis, often make mistakes by way 
of needlessly over-estimating the 
values of securities. It seems to us 
worth while to draw attention to some 
of these antiquated methods, and also 
to some methods, which though not anti- 
quated, can be improved upon. 


Gross EARNINGS. 


In the early years of railway building, 
it was quite necessary, in making com- 
parisons of gross earnings from year 
to year, to eliminate the changes due to 
increased mileage; and on this account 
we fell into the habit of stating gross 
earnings per mile of road operated. 
This method of comparing earnings 
from year to year is undoubtedly en- 
lightening when it is confined to a sin- 
gle railway system which during the 
period covered by the comparison has 
not materially increased its mileage; 
but when the comparison is made be- 
tween different systems, the per-mile 
basis is often misleading and seldom 
really enlightening. 
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To compare the gross earnings per 
mile of a system like the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, having a high density of 
traffic, with a system like the St. Paul, 
having a comparatively low density of 
traffic, would be little short of absurd, 
and would make the St. Paul appear in 
a decidedly unfavorable light. The lat- 
ter company is, however, as good an 
earner as the Pennsylvania; and if the 
comparison were made per thousand 
dollars of total capitalization instead 
of per mile, this fact would be clearly 
brought out. 

It is not miles of road upon which 
dividends and interest are paid, but 
rather capitalization—or in other words, 
stocks and bonds. On this account, 
gross earnings per thousand dollars of 
capitalization are quite significant, even 
in widely separated geographical sec- 
tions, and under widely different con- 
ditions. Indeed, after making com- 
parisons per thousand dollars of 
capitalization, it is difficult to see what 
additional light would be thrown upon 
the subject under any conditions by a 
comparison per mile of road. 


MAINTENANCE CHARGES. 


The usual methods of comparing 
maintenance charges are, in our opin- 
ion, equally unenlightening. Main- 
tenance charges are usually given per 
car, or per locomotive, or per mile of 
road. Here again almost the entire 
value of the comparison is destroyed 
by the variety of conditions under 
which both freight and passenger op- 
erations have to be conducted. Where 
the density of traffic is high, the main- 
tenance charge per mile of road is al- 
most correspondingly large and vice- 
versa. Hence, even in equally well 
maintained systems, charges vary ac- 
cording to the varying density of 
traffic. 

Moreover, to give maintenance 
charges per car or locomotive often 
leads to precisely the wrong conclu- 
sion; for a road which is well supplied 
with good equipment does not need to 
spend much per car or per locomotive; 
and this fact would lead to the suppo- 
sition that such a road was poorly main- 


tained. On the other hand, a road 
using a large percentage of old and 
worn-out equipment is obliged to spend 
large amounts per car and per locomo- 
tive; and comparisons made on this 
basis would lead the unobserving to 
think such a road well maintained. 


Tue Best Unirs. 


Probably the best method of com- 
paring maintenance charges is to pro- 
portion them to the amount of work 
done; and while there is no accurate 
measure for the amount of work done 
by any railroad, the best units are un- 
doubtedly the passenger-mile and the 
ton-mile. Comparisons of maintenance 
charges per thousand-ton-miles are en- 
lightening even when these compari- 
sons are applied to railroad systems 
operating under extremely different 
conditions. 

These comparisons can be still fur- 
ther improved by combining the ton- 
mileage and the passenger-mileage; and 
this can be done with sufficient accuracy, 
for all practical purposes by multiply- 
ing the passenger-mileage by 2.74, and 
adding the product to the ton-mileage. 
For convenience sake, the sum thus ob- 
tained may be called “service-mileage.” 
It is true that the average revenue from 
carrying a passenger one mile is some- 
what less than 2.74 times the average 
revenue from carrying a ton of freight 
one mile; but we are here seeking not a 
unit of revenue, but a unit of service 
rendered; and for the service which a 
railroad renders in its pasenger traffic, 
it is not so well paid as for the ser- 
vice which it renders in its freight 
traffic. Just what the difference is it is, 
of course, impossible to calculate, but 
the ratio 2.74 is the ratio of 106 per 
cent. of the average revenue per pas- 
senger per mile to the actual average 
revenue per ton per mile. 

In other words, this ratio is based 
upon the assumption that passenger 
business in order to be as profitable as 
freight business would have to pay 
rates at least six per cent. higher than 
those actually paid; and whether this 
assumption is exactly accurate or not, it 
is sufficiently so for the purpose of ob- 
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taining a unit of service, and thus mak- 
ing comparisons of maintenance 
charges. If maintenance charges are 
compared per thousand “service-miles” 
it may be pretty accurately determined 
which roads are well maintained and 
which poorly maintained. 


Gross EARNINGS AND SURPLUS. 


Moreover, the value of gross earn- 
ings as a measure of stock values is, in 
our opinion, greatly underestimated, 
and the value of surplus earnings as 
such a measure is over-estimated. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the common 
stock of a given railway company is 
equal to 44 per cent. of its entire cap- 
italization. If forty-four per cent. of 
the company’s gross earnings be as- 
signed to the common stock, and then 
the ratio of these earnings to the mar- 
ket value of the common stock be ob- 
tained, this ratio will be found to be 
more enlightening as to the value of the 
stock than will the ratio of surplus 
earnings to the par value of that stock. 

For all roads in the United States, 
the average ratio of the gross earnings 
assignable to capital stock is about 
fourteen per cent.; and unless a rail- 
road earns more than fourteen per cent. 
gross (as defined above) on its stock, its 
stock is presumably a poor purchase. 


An EXAMPLE. 


How serviceable this test is has been 
well illustrated in the development of 
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30 Pine Street, New York 


the Atchison system. In 1900, Atchi- 
son sold at an average price of about 
thirty dollars per share, and the gross 
earnings assignable to the common 
stock, as above, amounted to 50.5 on 
this price, thus indicating that the stock 
was a bargain. This indication would 
not, of course, have been of any value 
had not the ratio of net earnings to 
total capitalization somewhat exceeded 
the average rate of interest paid by the 
company on its bonded debt; for unless 
the ratio of the net to capitalization ex- 
ceeded the average interest rate, it 
would be a wholly illogical procedure 
to assign any definite proportion of the 
gross earnings to the common stock. 

The indication that the stock was a 
bargain proved correct; for its price 
rose above ninety-six in 1902, and its 
ratio of gross earnings to the market 
value of the stock fell to 16.9, thus in- 
dicating that the stock was selling for 
somewhat more than it was worth. This 
ratio of 16.9 is very close to the aver- 
age ratio for all roads in the United 
States (fourteen per cent.), and a stock 
whose ratio is so little in excess of the 
average should certainly be regarded as 
attractive. 


or Tuts MEASURE OF 
VALUE. 


Tue WortH 


The worth of this measure of the 
value of a stock may be readily dem- 
onstrated by tabulating by years this 
ratio of gross earnings (assignable to 
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common stock) to the market value of 
the stock, and in parallel columns the 
ratio of surplus earnings to the par 
value of the stock, and also the high 
and low prices of the stock. It will be 
found by such a tabulation that the 
stock is usually a sale just at the time 
when its surplus earnings indicate that 
it is the greatest bargain, and that it is 
a purchase just at the times when its 
surplus earnings indicate that it is the 
poorest purchase. But it will also be 
found that the above ratio of gross and 
market value very clearly and reliably 
indicates when the investor should buy 
the stock and when he should sell it. In 
other words, when this ratio is high, 
the stock is almost invariably a pur- 
chase, and when it is low it is almost 
invariably a sale—from the investor’s 
point of view. 


OpeRATING Ratios. 


It is worth observing, also, that the 
significance of operating ratios or ex- 
pense ratios is very often wrongly esti- 
mated. An operating ratio in itself 
shows nothing at all; but in conjunction 
with the average freight and passenger 
rates, the kind of tonnage carried, and 
the percentage of passenger revenue to 
total operating revenue, it shows a 
great deal. The cost of carrying a pas- 
senger or a ton of freight tends to be 
invariable; and, therefore, high passen- 
ger and freight rates ordinarily mean 
low operating ratios and large earning 
power; and vice-versa. It can hardly 
be known whether these rates are high 
or low without observing the character 





of the tonnage carried. With low 
grade tonnage like that of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for example, an aver- 
age freight rate of less than six mills 
per ton-mile is very profitable, whereas 
this rate on high-grade freight would 
not pay operating expenses. Moreover, 
a high percentage of passenger revenue 
to total revenue tends toward a high 
operating ratio, since the profit in han- 
dling passenger business is the smaller. 
Unless these points are taken into con- 
sideration, a large maintenance expendi- 
ture, representing large sums of money 
put back into the property, may give 
exactly the wrong impression by result- 
ing in a high operating ratio. 


ExPEcTING THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


In estimating the values of low- 
priced stocks, it is also important to 
observe the amount of funded debt per 
share of stock. Where the funded debt 
per share is especially large, the outlook 
for even the future value of the stock 
is apt to be correspondingly small. It 
not infrequently happens that Wall 
Street, under the influence of manipula- 
tion, expects the impossible from a rail- 
road stock. Where the funded debt per 
share is high, freight and passenger 
rates low, the percentages of net earn- 
ings to capitalization and of gross earn- 
ings to capitalization low, maintenance 
charges per thousand and “service- 
miles” low, it is practically impossible 
for a stock to have any great value even 
in the remote future. 

Can we not, by improving our meth- 
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ods of analysis, avoid a great many 
mistakes of both over-estimating and 
under-estimating present and future 
railroad values? 


‘“*HARD CASES ”’ 


GROUP of bond salesmen were 

gathered in the lobby of a Spring- 
field hceitel after dinner, discussing ex- 
periences. The talk ran to “hard 
cases.” 

“T got my training in the bond busi- 
ness with Matt C. Smith,” said a sales- 
man for a New York bond house. 
“Smith is now treasurer of the United 
States & Mexican Trust Company, with 
headquarters in New York. At the 
time I started with him he was traveling 
for a big Chicago bond house and mak- 
ing a specialty of hard cases—men that 
no one else could see. 

“I was his ‘private secretary’; did 
nothing but go out ahead of him and 
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make appointments. This, by the way, 
was a great idea of his. The prestige 
of a private secretary would get him 
audiences with people he never could 
have reached otherwise and he was the 
kind that with a clear track and a hear- 
ing would close pretty near every man 
he saw. But that is another story. 
“One afternoon in Buffalo, N. Y., 
we had a little spare time and no ap- 
pointments, so we started out to see a 
few good people ‘catch as catch can’. 
We struck one place, a big manufac- 
turer’s, and were ushered into his pri- 
vate office. The fellow was studying 
some reports on his desk. Smith laid 
his card before him. The man read the 
card, gave Smith a mean sort of a look 
and, without saying a word, nodded with 
his head in the direction of the door. 
Then he turned back to his reports. 
Smith stood still for a while and then 
cleared his throat. Hearing this, the 
manufacturer, without looking up, re- 
moved the card from his desk and 
dropped it in the waste paper basket. 
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“Smith got a little pale, leaned over 
and in a hard, cold voice that vibrated 
with wrath, spoke right in the man’s 
ear. 

“*Pick up that card, you boor!’ he 
said. The fellow’s face got red, he 
glanced sidewise at Smith, who was a 
pretty husky boy, and finally he leaned 
over and dug the card out of the waste 
basket and handed it back to Smith. 

“*T beg your pardon,’ said he. Smith 
turned to go and I followed him. The 
manufacturer called to us to stop, but 
Smith wouldn’t listen. ‘I wouldn’t sell 
a cur like that,’ he told me. 

“Another one of Smith’s specialties 
was dealing with the busy little business 
man who keeps a salesman standing by 


his desk without so much as a greeting 
while he goes on reading mail. Smith 
would gently roll the man’s chair to one 
side and sit himself on the mail. Then 
he would start in with his talk, address- 
ing the prospect from a seat on the 
desk. 

“It takes a husky man with nerve to. 
adopt these tactics, but after a wide ex- 
perience in dealing with office boors, I 
think it is the best. It sort o’ wakes 
them up to themselves. It’s been a long 
time since Smith carried the Wallet, and 
to meet him you would think he loved' 
peace and diplomacy above everything. 
But if I were going up against one of 
these fire eaters I don’t know a man I’d’ 
rather take along than Matt C. Smith.” 


THE RECORD OF THE LOW GRADE PORPHYRY 
COPPER MINES 


Written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by Hayden, Stone & Co. 


F all trite and homely adages, there 

is none more universally true than 

that, “the proof of the pudding is the 
eating.” 

It is now about six years since the 
attempt was first made, on a large scale 
and by responsible parties, to commer- 
cialize the law grade copper ore de- 
posits of Bingham, Utah, and Ely, 
Nevada. These had been known to 
exist for a great many years, but owing 
to their very low grade, much lower 
than that of any deposits being com- 
mercially worked (except in Michigan, 
where copper was in its native form), 
it was not supposed possible that they 
could be of commercial value. That 


these deposits, however, if treated on a 
very large scale and under new meth- 
ods, could be made to yield a handsome 
profit was appreciated and insisted on, 
by Mr. D. C. Jackling, and under his 
leadership and that of other progressive 
engineers, the capital was found to open 
up the properties and build the railroad. 
and the extensive reduction works that 
were required. 

This new departure was regarded’ 
with a good deal of skepticism by many 
mining men, and perhaps with a little 
contempt by some of the old school, and’ 
until this very year it was, and perhaps 
quite naturally, scarcely believed possi- 
ble by the general run of mining inves-- 
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tors, that these deposits could be made 
to yield the profit that was claimed for 
them. 
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group have attained to anything like 
their full production, and had a chance 
to show their real capacity. The record 
that they have made during this year, 
and especially, considering that this 
record was made in a year of compara- 
tive low price for the metal, is an argu- 
ment that is unanswerable by opponents 
of this type of mine. 

We present below the estimated pro- 
duction, in groups, of the four principal 
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IN 5.5.55 5r5s is a.p co aan vaca aie aie hae a teenie wo bos 28,000,000 440,000 
ID, sce nwa wk eaten ntmameneeer cmos 20,000,000 200,000 
pO Re pre even eae a rT ee ae 283,000,000 $6,067,000 
Lake Superior Group— 
IS Gao at dS orrera a eee can 2a iC wbw'ww'e 
II oc be scar cas aces avs dios wv auce a ceisacaatlor i beeen mimeate GS50000 + $ sveees 
MOU A I 5 so-g sure ws oretenm store acelesmalece nies 71,000,000 $2,900,000 
E, oskso orn ea rriyive rine nw ornid See pclae teaien 1500000 8 wesves 
I MU scary cca rare icin aw diols ura ES GIEE 32,500,000 1,536,000 
RT RN a5 55 9955 0,4 262001035 airalns cole ides pnd w ie SSRIS TAODOO = ——Clhviwweie 
WII os ovine ais aa Sew scmneayin Ws Rae nadie wD aioe acs 12,000,000 200,000 
SN oo nivale agi choo) ate aa cee ok OTT nd Gees eatalake 19,000,000 634,000 
ic cee tiene aioli ors pcten etiwanda mole gS s eele nin 21,900,000 550,000 
SIN 5 Sie csp aha pig avstgre are ses vida Goatees aserera ete S200 008 ss scenes 
I ois io oa ns tailaphy ll Kon 'w Senin WAS P| | 
NOS i oo a aver aig case ndnes Ste al @ Save enteral 10,000,000 600,000 
NN icons soap nth nine oe ermal eid 5008000 —§ .wsccc 
i ee ee 211,500,000 $6,420,000 
Bisbee Group— 
Peis, Dodge BE Compaay os 6... s 5c s sc 6 cee ssisictsiecree 139,000,000 $5,400,000 
SI OS <I or orc av se wd mc brdsp-e barwree) Hee Oars 28,000,000 800,000 
ea EE RDI o. .nrare tas aiairveuisninesiscouecre SEOGGGGO 8 = - lk wines 
een eee 18,000,000 700,000 
I TI oo save ic osha Cicse tanec eeome 210,000,000 $6,900,000 
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groups of copper mining properties, and 
the dividends paid during the calendar 
year. In stating these dividends we 
have tried to eliminate all inter-company 
payments, showing the actual amount 
paid to the public. 

It will be noted that the two low 
grade porphyry mines, with an aggre- 
gate production much less than that of 
any other group, have paid—in the 
aggregate—dividends totalling well up 
to those paid by the other groups. 

A further analysis of the figures will 
show that the dividends paid per pound 
by the two low grade porphyry mines 
were very nearly four cents; those paid 
by the Butte mines, 2.14; by the Lake 
Superior, approximately, three, and by 
the Bisbee group, 3.3. 

Such figures it seems to us, are an ab- 
solute proof of the contention that these 
porphyry mines can produce copper at 
an exceptionally low cost. Evidently, 
so far as the metal market is concerned, 
these mines will continue to pay divi- 
dends at least as long as any other 
group. 

It is this actual record of cash divi- 
dends that forms the backbone of the 
argument in favor of these mines. 
There are, however, other features that, 
while perhaps of rather less importance, 
are interesting to note. 


OruHerR FEATURES. 


For instance, of all the large copper 
mining companies in this country, the 
Utah Copper has been almost, if not 
quite, the only one that has actually in- 
creased its dividend rate since the de- 
pression of the metal in the latter part 
of 1907. There has been, since that 
time, almost no advance in the price of 
copper, and this increase was due en- 
tirely to the company’s increasing pro- 
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duction, and, consequently, to its ex- 
panding profits. 

This raises a still more important 
factor, viz.: that while the mines in the 
other groups, taken as a whole, have 
reached, approximately, their ultimate 
productive capacity, these porphyry 
mines have still a considerable way to 
go before reaching their maximum 
capacity; consequently, while a rise in 
the price of copper is the only factor 
that will increase the earnings of the 
other groups, the Utah Copper may be 
expected to add to its earnings, even if 
the price of copper remains stationary, 
while if it should advance, it will—of 
course—be of the greatest benefit to 
these companies, with their enormous 
individual outputs. 

In closing, it may be said,—that such 
a record as the above is a most brilliant 
augury for the success of similar low 
grade porphyry propositions, under the 
same auspices, that are about to enter 
upon their era of production. 


THE BANKS’ BOND HOLDINGS 


JR AILBOAD bonds lead the list of 

securities held by the banks of 
the United States, according to figures 
prepared and made public recently by 
Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Of the total holdings of bonds, stocks 
and other securities held by the banks 
amounting to $4,723,300,000, more than 
one-fourth—#1,455,100,000—are _rail- 
road bonds. The State banks hold all 
but $300,000,000 of that amount. 

National banks, savings banks, both 
mutual and stock, trust companies, State 
banks, private banks and all other in- 
stitutions are included in the calculation. 

Railroad bonds are followed by State, 
county and municipal bonds, $1,044,- 
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000,000, and United States bonds, 
$773,300,000, held as the basis of Na- 
tional bank notes and to secure Govern- 
ment deposits. The banks hold $492,- 
000,000 of public service corporation 
bonds other than railroad, $405,000,000 
of other kinds, and $283,000,000 of 
stocks. 

The combined banks hold more than 


$218,000,000 of warrants, judgments, 
claims and other securities, and over 
$20,000,000 of foreign bonds and se- 
curities. The premiums on all bonds 
and stocks held by banks amount to 
$26,600,000. 

The State banks are the largest hold- 
ers of all securities, with $3,111,400,- 
000 in all. 


THE COMING DECISION ON FREIGHT RATES 


By W. F. Newell, of H. L. Horton & Co. 


ig has been our experience in the 

study of cause and effect, extending 
now over a period of nearly a half cen- 
tury in Wall Street, that the country 
was never prosperous when the railroads 
were not doing well. The country has 
not been prosperous this year, neither 
have the railroads been doing well. The 
credit of the railroads has suffered from 
too much legislation and refusal to 
grant them the privilege of making fair 
freight-rate advances. The country is 
indebted to the railroads for what it is 
to-day, and more dependent on their 
welfare for its future development than 
on all other factors combined. The 
benefits the country has received from 
the railroads are immeasurably more 
than it will ever be able to repay. 

The recent election has conclusively 
proven that it is no longer necessary to 
attack the business interests of the coun- 
try in order to be politically popular. 
So there is hope for the railroads in this 
direction. It is the opinion, moreover, 
of many thoughtful people that the 
matter of advancing freight-rates is 
the most important question that has 
ever been presented in the history of 
the business world. It seems to us, 
therefore, considering how general busi- 


ness is being held up amid the greatest 
natural production this country has ever 
raised, awaiting this issue, that there is 
a lot of unnecessary and harmful delay 
in granting the railroads the higher 
rates which they have clearly proven 
are so absolutely requisite in order to 
re-establish their credit. It may be true 
that the railroads have not been making 
as good showing as they could while 
the rate question was pending, fearing 
that what might likely prove a tempo- 
rary condition might adversely affect 
the judgment of the Commission and 
thus indirectly affect the well being of 
the country. 

That the credit of the railroads has 
suffered seriously from this hold up in 
rates needs no more convincing testi- 
mony than the continued stagnation of 
the bond market from the inability to 
negotiate securities except at sacrifice 
concessions. Credit is of more impor- 
tance than money. With the former, 
present needs can be supplied and fu- 
ture undertakings planned; with the 
latter, and no credit, one can only go 
as far as his purse strings will permit. 
The railroads, therefore, in order to 
maintain efficiency in operation, pay lib- 
eral wages, keep pace with the natural 
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growth of the country by making 
needed extensions, have got to have 
credit. And only by granting them the 
higher rates can their credit be so re- 
established by assuring the investor that 
present dividends and interests can be 
indefinitely maintained. Give the rail- 
roads, therefore, the higher rates asked 
for; the future will tell better than all 
the evidence the Commission is listening 
to whether the higher charges are justi- 
fied and reasonable. If they are not, 
the Commission has always the power 
to reduce them. Railroad securities un- 
der the control of a carefully selected 


Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be as of undoubted value as a Govern- 
ment bond. It is safe to say that the 
railroads of this country could not be 
replaced for much more than their pres- 
ent capitalizations. Do not let us, 
therefore, “kill the goose that has laid 
the golden egg” by arbitrary judgment 
or delays longer than absolutely neces- 
sary in deciding this vitally important 
question. Grant their requests, thereby 
restoring their credit, and general busi- 
ness will spring into such newness of 
life as has not been witnessed for many 
a day. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE INDUSTRIALS 


SOME OF THE REASONS FOR THEIR RECENT GREAT GAIN IN 
FAVOR 


By Lewis B. Hall, Jr. 


EVENTEEN thousand five hundred 
millions of dollars represents the 
capitalization in stocks and bonds of in- 
dustrial companies in the United States 
concerning which the investor can ob- 
tain a reasonable amount of information 
from his banker. Considered as an 
agricultural country till 1896, the con- 
tinued industrial expansion of the 
United States since that time has been 
the marvel of the civilized world. The 
recognized necessity for economic con- 
solidation, coupled with a huge domes- 
tic consumptive demand, would have 
been enough in themselves to build up 
a chain of the greatest industries. Add 
to this a liberal measure of government 
protection through import tariff laws 
while our industrial companies were cut- 
ting their eye teeth, and we have the 
combination of circumstances that has 
brought about our present condition of 
prosperous industrialism. For ten 
years the large and small industrial 
concerns of this country have pros- 
pered as never before, and while at 
times their gross business has shown 
sharp declines as compared with a year 
or two previously, yet these relapses 


have always proved to be in the nature 
of mere fluctuations, and have never 
changed the main upward trend. 


STABILITY. 


The ordinary daily wants and needs 
of ninety millions of people constitute 
even in dull times a tremendous de- 
mand. When it is considered that the 
people of this nation, taken as a whole, 
enjoy a higher scale of living than ob- 
tains anywhere else in the world, some 
idea will be had of the great domestic 
consumptive demand that has to be met 
by our industrial companies. It used 
to be said of conditions in our manu- 
facturing and industrial activities that 
either feast or famine prevailed, mean- 
ing that in busy times the corporations 
had more business than they could take 
care of, and that in periods of dullness, 
business was so slack that the compa- 
nies as a whole were run at a loss. This 
state of affairs is no longer true. The 
nearest approach to it occurs at times 
in the iron and steel business for the 
reason that the heaviest buyers in this 
industry are the railroads, their orders 
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absolutely dominating the market, and 
the withholding of these orders causing 
extraordinary fluctuations in the earn- 
ings of steel manufacturing concerns. 
But even in this instance it can be 
pointed out that the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion earned and paid dividends on its 
common stock during the last period 
of great business and financial disturb- 
ance. And in the case of large and 
small industrial companies in other 
lines of trade it is gradually being rec- 
ognized that while boom times may 
mean a feast in earnings, lean years 
are not resulting in general deficits be- 
cause the normal demand is now great 
enough even in dull times to keep fac- 
tories running which, a few years ago, 
would have had to close down. 


MeErRIt AND MARKETABILITY. 


Dividends earned and paid on indus- 
trial stocks during the last decade have 
attracted the attention of investors to 
this class of securities. Many brokerage 
houses report that fully half the stocks 
bought for cash for their clients are 
industrial issues. The same _ propor- 
tion holds good relative to inquiries re- 
ceived for information on securities. 
And it is not the investor only who has 
an eye on industrials, as is proved by 
the fact that the leading stock on the 
Exchange in point of activity is not a 
railroad. The chief speculative vehicle 
is Steel Common, which holds the fore- 
most place of all securities in the 
world in point of marketability. While 
the general prosperity of recent times 
in this and other industries has con- 
tributed to this result, another factor in 
making these securities greater favor- 
ites with investors is the changed atti- 
tude of bankers in accepting them as 
collateral. Investors are apt to look at 
merit more than at marketability in 


their selection of securities. Bankers, 
in making their loans, look at both, and 
since industrial issues as a class have 
acquired both attributes, collateral of 
this description is not now scanned with 
the same prejudice as formerly. 


INDUSTRIALS Have 
GAINED. 


WHERE THE 


Perhaps the greatest influence in 
bringing industrials prominently before 
the speculative and investing public has 
been the attitude of paternalism taken 
by the States and the federal govern- 
ment towards railroads. This attitude 
of State and federal supervision or 
regulation has been extended so as also 
to include certain of our most powerful 
industrial combinations; but in forming 
a correct opinion as to how much good 
or evil is to result to corporate interests 
from this supervision and regulation, it 
is necessary to have clearly in mind a 
cardinal distinction in the government 
attitude as shown in its actions brought 
against railroads and industrials. In 
the case of the railroads, they must not 
only be competitors in the legal sense 
of the word, but, according to the 
latest railroad law, they cannot allow 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
to adjust their rates. Railroads have 
one commodity to sell to the public; 
namely, transportation. When this com- 
modity or product is in great demand, 
without adequate facilities to increase 
the supply, or when the cost of pro- 
duction rises—that is, when operating 
expenses relatively increase—the rail- 
roads are compelled to sell transporta- 
tion at the same old rate as formerly 
during a period of slack demand and 
low operating costs. Rates are fixed by 
the Commission. In a word, trans- 
portation companies have practically no 
voice in deciding at what price their 
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product shall be sold. The sum, sub- 
stance and aim of all State and federal 
supervision or regulation of railroads 
is the desire to acquire the power to fix 
freight and passenger rates of trans- 
portation. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE Over THE RalL- 
ROADS. 


In the case of the industrials the 
federal attitude, as shown in the suits 
brought against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, is entirely different. Neither the 
government nor the States wish to regu- 
late the prices of the commodities that 
these concerns sell. The questions at 
issue are forms of organization and 
methods used towards competitors in 
getting business. That the government 
is extremely anxious for these concerns 
to continue prosperous during this haz- 
ardous period of reconstruction is ex- 
emplified by the quick action taken re- 
cently by the State Department at 
Washington when it appeared that a 
certain European nation was discrimi- 
nating against the Standard Oil Com- 
Company. If the demand for oil or 
tobacco greatly increased or the cost 
of production steadily rose, without a 
corresponding increase in supply, prices 
for these products would naturally be 
raised. This would be considered 
legitimate and no one would want to 
compel these companies to continue 
business at a loss. 

What applies to Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco applies perhaps 
more aptly in the case of other pow- 
erful and prosperous concerns which 
are not so much in the limelight of pub- 
licity. Should the present generally 
high level of commodity prices be 
raised, either by a large consumptive 
demand, by extravagance, by an in- 
crease in our money supply, large gold 
production, or in fact through any 
other cause, the industrial companies 
prosper not only on account of the in- 
creased demand but more so by their 
power to raise their own prices at will. 
The railroads meanwhile are taxed to 
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capacity, are paying the increasing cost 
of material, supplies and labor, and may 
not charge more for transportation un- 
less the Commission gives its consent. 
If at a certain level of prices an in- 
dustrial concern finds that it is losing 
money, it can raise prices, lay off 
men, close plants, or stop selling 
altogether. A railroad under like 
conditions can economize but slowly. 
On account of its franchises it must 
supply its only product, transportation, 
as demanded and at a price fixed by 
commercially hostile interests. These 
remarks apply with equal force to cer- 
tain public utilities, such as gas, elec- 
tric light, and street railroad compa- 
nies. Many shrewd investors hesitate 
to risk their money where the return 
may be limited by a commission to six 
per cent., no guarantee being given in 
case the venture prove a total loss. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that consid- 
erations of this character have played 
a prominent part in bringing the in- 
dustrials into active favor with inves- 
tors. If present business conditions are 
sound and if our past and present pros- 
perity continues, it will, of course, be 
admitted that the position of industrial 
concerns is strong and solid. If, on the 
other hand, as some authorities seem to 
believe. the present business conditions 
are not what they ought to be on ac- 
count of increased bank loans the coun- 
try over, on account of political agita- 
tion and social unrest, then the possi- 
bility of the industrials earning their 
dividends and weathering a period of 
depression should be considered. What 
would happen should demand slacken 
and a decline occur in the average price 
level of commodities? The accompany- 
ing list of industrials gives the present 
rate of dividends paid on preferred and 
common stocks, together with the aver- 
age yearly surplus earnings expressed 
in percentage applicable to common 
stocks after all deductions for charges 
and preferred dividends. This average 
covers the last four years and so in- 
cludes the business depression following 
the panic of 1907. 
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TABLE OF INDUSTRIALS. 


Av. Sur. 
Pfd. Com. forCo. Cash 
Div. Div. 4 Years Position 


% % Jo 

| eee 3 4.90 strong 
Car & Foundry. 7 2 12.44 strong 
PID 5 aidieaeciers 7 0 4.96 strong 
Am. Sugar .... 7 7 *9.33 strong 
Smeiters ...... 7 4 8.65 strong 
TODACEO. 6.0500: 6 35 44.60 strong 
Cen, Leather... 7 0 2.11 strong 
Con, Gas ...<«: 6 5.04 strong 
Corn Prod..... 5 0 7.65 fair 

i eer 2 4,43 fair 

Gen, Elec...... 8 14,24 strong 
Nat. Lead ..... 7 3 5.75 good 

Rep. Steel... 7 0 3.85 good 

U. §., Beal... 5 8.17 strong 
U. S. Rubber...+8 0 4.94 strong 
U.S. Steel....... 7 5 11.10 strong 
V. Car. Chem... 8 5 6.96 strong 


*—Three years. 

j—After allowing for full dividend on 
preferred stock. 

t—-Eight per cent. on first preferred, six 
per cent. on second preferred. 


INTRENCHMENT. 


The present state of the investment 
and money markets does not strongly 
favor the probability of the industrial 
companies being able in the near future 
to borrow money on favorable terms by 
means of bond issues. This element in 
the financial situation, added to the 
possibility of a general business de- 
pression later on, makes the cash posi- 
tion of our industrials of paramount 
importance. As seen in the table sub- 
mitted, representative concerns are on 
a firm cash footing. So much improve- 
ment and construction work has been 
done the past few years as to leave very 


\| 


little to be done along these lines next 
year. The operations have been 
financed mostly from current earnings, 
adding nothing to fixed charges, and 
earnings have been sufficient to still 
leave comfortable surpluses. The 
United States Steel Corporation has so 
materially added to its capacity that it 
is now in a position to take care of an 
increased business for some years to 
come. Should this large business fail 
to develop, there is a big cash surplus 
to carry the concern along. Its cash in 
bank is now about $75,000,000. The 
net liquid assets of the American To- 
bacco Co. are greater now than ever 
before. The Republic Iron and Steel 
Co. has this year completed arrange- 
ments for financing all the new con- 
struction required. The General Elec- 
tric Co. has a huge working capital and 
will probably never be caught without 
sufficient funds to handle the business, 
as was the case with Westinghouse 
Electric in 1907. The American 
Smelting and Refining Co. has been re- 
imbursed for loans made to the Ameri- 
can Smelters Securities Co., and the 
money so received will be used for 
working capital, of which the company 
has been in need. Several million dol- 
lars’ worth of new construction and im- 
provements has been completed for 
the Corn Products Refining Co., leaving 
nothing additional of this nature to be 
financed in the near future. Taking 
the industrials as a class, their surplus 
earnings above dividends and their 
strong cash position seem to indicate 
ability to take care of themselves 
through any ordinary business depres- 
sion. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 





{Corrected to January 13, 1911.] 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., brokers 
in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industria: 


securities, 67 Exchange pl., New York. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
U. &. Gov., reg. 2, 1980..... 100%-101% 1.66 
U. S. Gov., reg. 38, 1918...... 102 -102% 2.60 


Panama Canal, reg. 2s, anne -100%-101 1.94 
Dist. of Columbia 3-658 ee -105 -106 eee 
-104% 3.77 







Alabama 4s, July, 1956 


‘Colorada 4s, '22 (op. ’12). -100 4.00 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr. ‘30 -102 3.37 
Georgia 4%s, July 1915.... -105 3.40 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., S914. ..00< 96. <201 3.72 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940...... 94%- 95 3.75 
New York State 3s, '59........101%-103 2.88 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., °19..114%-116% 3.80 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 -104 4.22 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95%- 96% 4.40 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co.ctfs., 1871 40 - 45 eee 
Boston 3%s, 1929 .......-. -- 95 = 96% 3.85 
New York City 4%s, 1957...106%-10714, 4.10 
New York City 4%s, 1917...10214-102% 3.95 
New York City 4s, 1959.... 99 - 99% 4.06 
New York City 4s, 1955.... 98 - 98% 4.05 
New York City 3%s, 1954... 87 - 88 4.10 
New York City 3%s, 1930... 89%- 91 4.12 
New York City rev. 68, 1910..101 -101% 1.30 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 +-101% 3.95 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928...... --100 -101% 3.92 





SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
‘cause of the importance of those dates in 
‘computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
adaed to price. 


Name and Maturity Price. Yield. 


Am. Cig. 4s, “A’ Mar. 15, 11 98%- 99% 4.92 
Am. Cig. 4s, “‘B’’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 98% 5.10 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., '10.. 99%-100% 4.25 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., '14.. 97 - 98 6.20 


“Big Four’ 5s, June, °11....100 -100% 4.35 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s...... 99 -100% eee 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, '13 98%- 99% 65.25 
cS. 8. & BD. te, Jaly, "18. .ccce 96%- 97% 5.05 
Diamond Match 65s, July, °12 98 -100 5.00 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., ’11...... 98 -100 6.00 
Interboro 6s, May, °11........ 101%-101% 3.92 


K. C. R. & L. 68s, Sept., °12.. 98 - 99 6.50 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 98 -100 4.25 
Minn. & St, Louis 5s, Feb., ii 98%- 99% 5.58 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., ’11..99%-100 3.45 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °10 100 -101% 4.15 
N.Y.C. Equip. 58, Nov., '14..102%-103% 4.15 
Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..103%-104% 4.15 
-Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19..104%-106% 4.15 
-Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., °11....100 -100% 3.70 
-Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 12.2 25100%-101 3.93 
o. American 5s, May, °12.. 99 -100 5.00 
St. L. & S. FL. 4%s, Feb., °12.. 95%- 96% 6.00 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 65.45 
Tidewater 6s, June, ’13........ 100%-101% 5.35 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10.... 99%-100% 4.25 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ‘11 99%- .. 4.50 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., '12.... 99 + 99% 6.20 





GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P).135 145 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).180 eco 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

Oe GRO Bkeentuwncewshaneaveuems 104 112 


234 


Bid 
Beech Creek (N. Y. aay Seenee 95 
Boston & Lowell (B.&M.) ..... 205 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. 


Be, Bats GA) scvcvecscesnesscoaee 15 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)....218 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony).270 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 1 
Brooklyn City R. R. (BK. wi. BR. BR. 

Co.) 





Catawissa R. R. (Phila, & Read.)..112 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) .215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 15 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
CM.. B. Bu) cccccsvccvcecovcvcvccocs 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.). 164 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment... 93 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....200 
Commercial Union (Com’! C. Co.)..100 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, C. 
CP ctcecs00cnceetesseevaneseees 100 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....155 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..175 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)...130 
Conn. River (B. & M.) Eg 28 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. & D.)..180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila & R.).190 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 
M. S.) 


nS eeeeeeereresseseococese 95 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) ....135 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.) 200 


Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 
CHRD. siden sccceecenncéenec0e00 ee 135 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.).. 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.).... 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 





Dt ee. acbebadtsddecednindbawan 125 
Forty-second St. & G St. R. R. 
(Met. St. Ry.) ccccccccccccccecs 200 


Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 
& A. C. L.) 2 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....100 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.) ..120 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M.C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....164 

Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 


Ss. F.) 
K Cc. St. L. @ Cc. pfd. (Chic. & Aiyi128 
Lake Shore Special (Mich S. & N. 


8 error ore 330 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) .«..... 205 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 


SS eee eae 15 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)160 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 

R.) 


MED  statarndcerturine cence sees 68 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 
Morris & Essex (Del, Lack. & W.).173 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 

SUD ccaceccevacewsssseceeesed 100 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd 

a ES ee ere 107 
N. Y. & Harlam (N. Y. Central). .300 
N. ¥. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. ee 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....156 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.). -196 
North. R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)..105 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,.N.H.&H.)..208 
Ogden Min. R.R, (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 


Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) .....180 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..215 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 60 


Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.). "178 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. B. & C, Co.). 32 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.)166 


Asked. 


100 
215 


172 


75 
140 
360 
215 


120 
170 


126 


- 
‘ 


180 
192 
255 
118 
125 
164 
95 
112 
105 
226 
186 
35 





Specialists in active stocks and bonds and have good 


markets in 


Brooklyn City R.R. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Del. Lackawana & Western 
Otis Elevator Pfd. 
Phelps, Dodge Co. 


Western Pacific 


We invite inquiries on the above or any other inactive 
stocks and bonds in which you may be interested. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 
63 Exchange Place 


Bid. 


Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 
2 Se rrr ee ee 155 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).127 


Pitts. McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 

TB) ccvcdussecscecensecccevese 117 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 

HL. & H.) .cccccccccccvcevececece 260 
Rensselaer & Saratoga o. & H.)..195 
Rome, Watertown & I N.Y.Cen.)120 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.)118 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. apa 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 80 


Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.). “115 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.)..190 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ....135 
Utica & Black River (Rome, W. 


eS Serge eee ee 166 
Utica, Chen. & Susqueh. (D. L 
S Ue ctsvasd ste neunceaveensos 144 


United N. J. & Canal Co. gr R.R.) .241 
Valley of New York (D., & W.).122 
Ware R, R. (Boston & pe Po aagt < 
Warten &. H.C; Za B Widscccece 168 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, 


Bid. 
Amn APdOr, PPOL ss civcccicedsvcecesee 65 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western— 4 
Atlanta & West Point .......csee- 132 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn..... 230 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref..... 10 
Central New England .........0. « 10 
Central New England, pref........ 20 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy ........ 210 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 35 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac........ 130 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref...102 
Cincinnati Northern ........-cccee 50 
Cleveland. Akron & Columbus..... 70 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 98 
DE. | svamasderenegoanehewak ss 2 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.. Re 
Detroit & Mackinac ...ccscccces 75 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref. ........ 90 
Grand Rapids & Indiana ........ 40 
Georgia, South & Florida ......... 30 


Georgia, South & Florida 1st pref. 90 
Georgia, South & Florida, 2d pref. 70 
Huntington & Broad Top ........ 6 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 20 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient... 15 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 20 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 12 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 30 


Asked. 


165 
134 


125 
300 


126 
175 

20 
100 
130 
110 
220 
145 
176 


155 
248 
130 


176 


Asked. 


72 


New York City 





Bid 
REGIS. COMUIEL « x.0:0:6:8:6i05.05:00:00-08:0 205 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ........ 15 
Michigan Comtral ..sccccccceseces 155 
RE. COMEPEE  vecdcanstiecsace 30 
Northern Central, new ctfs....... 200 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..101 
Pitteburg & Lake Drie ....00200008% 296 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern... 1 
POTS WEOVMMOS: asec svedcccwcenes 20 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref.........6. 40 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref.......... 24 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. . 
ee ee ea 75 
oo, ae ee rr 40 
Spokane & Inland Empire......... 30 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 50 
We: © k:6-0:6 tae oe ed ed bene bon's'e.ee 20 
i eer er 80 


Williamsport & North Branch .... 1 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


Asked. 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 


ment securities, 34 Pine st., New York. 
Quotations are given in basis. 
Bid. Asked. 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., °17. 4% ty 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 44%%, Apr., +27 4% 4 ky 


Canadian Northern 4%%, Sept., ’19 5% 


Central of Georgia 442%, July, '16 


Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 4% 


Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., '16....... 5 


Chic. & Alton 4%, June, °16...... 5% 
Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., '18.. 5% 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 44%%, Feb., '17 5% 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., ‘11 5% 





Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, °22...04. 4% 
Erie 4%, Dec., iT teem o. 
Erie 4%, June, ‘13 .. . = 
Erie 4%, i, EN Wade cetios semen 6 
rte 4%, Dect., °Wb .scccocsesaa ons @ 
i a, a ie ere 6 
m F. Gok. Ce. Wee. "Fh cccces 4% 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., °18........ - 4% 
No. West 4%, as "EN inet mcosia'e® 4% 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., °14........ 4% 


Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ’11.. 6 


So. Ry. 44%%, Series E, June, '14 6% 





NEW YORK CITY 


RAILWAY, GAS 


FRE 


ATAAARARTCTAUTAAART RRA 
FRS 


oS FF FKKE 


- 
Z 


FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Quoted by S. H. P. Pell & Co., Members New 

York Stock Exchange, Brokers and Dealers 

in Investment Securities, 43 Exchange Place, 


New York City. 


Bid. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
IBC 4B ccvccecccesecs 1950 J & J 50 
Bway Surf Ry ist 58..1924 J & J 102 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... cone wae 


235 


Asked. 


60 
105 
135 
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Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 

Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 J&J 97 100 Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 84 85 

Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 J&N 98 100 Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 92% 93 

pM. 9th Av A oeee M&S 96 99 Weeterm PRC BH occsav-evccee ces 92% 93 

Christopher & 10th St.... QJ 85 100 

Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 J&D 96% 190 

Dry Dock E B & Bat POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

Ctfa Sse .cecccccceeeel9l4 F&A 38% 48% 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 M&S 98 100% Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 96 99 members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Second Av Ry stock..... artis 7 14% e . 

4 Broad street, New York 

Second Av Ry Ist 5s. "1909 M&N 97% . = ainie Bid. Asked 

Second Av Ry Cons 68.1948 F&A 55 6 P ° 

Sixth Av Ry stock........ .... 115 125 Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 33 35 

South Ferry Ry list 58.1919 A&O 85 92 Bonds, 6%, due i832 (Int.) . 94 100 

Tarryt’n W P & M 58.1928 M&S 70 80 Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 4 

Union Ry Ist 5s......1942 F&A 100 102 Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 

bn egg 4 a | my Se. 1968 J&I 4 = ve ag en ae ER i NO 74 me j 
onkers Ry st 68..1946 A&O 7 Guanajuato Pewer & El. Co. Com. .. ae 

New Amst Gas Cons 68.1927 J&J 101% 102% ieee ye Ge. bonis 6% due ji 

Central Union Gas 68..1927 M&S 102 103 PPP P EP E ieee eaanaaes ae AR 

Equitable Gas Light 58.1948 J&J 99 101 Arizona Power Co. pref. ........ 50 55 

N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 102 105 Arizona Power Co. com. ......... 23% 25% 

N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 J&J 98 100 Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 M&N 99 101 SE ee erro. 85 87 

Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 102 106 Western Power Co. pref. ....... 64% 64% 

Westchester Light 68..1950 J&D 100% 103 Western Power Co., com.......-- 40 4 

Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 .... 15 24 Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 .. 88 

Hoboken Fy ist mtg 5s.1946 M&N 103 107 Mobile Electric Co., pref., 7%...... 82% at 

ae € en FY pttee aia = pa 4 Mobile Electric Co., com. ......++ 25 30 

e . 19 ‘ Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%.. 79 80 

ok Ra) tg Pain by bo = Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com..... 51% 53 

e - y. 

— — St Fy 1st a. 19i9 J&D a se — 
nion Ferrv ........ QI y J 7 

Union Ferry ist 68...-1920 M&N 96 100 FOREIGN ete AND MUNICIPAL 

Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9 Wall 
COAL BONDS. Street, New York. 

Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in — see 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New German Govt. BYES errors eeeeeee a a 
Sagks German Govt. 36 ..cccccvcescccce Her 85% 

rk. Prussian Consols 48 ...-+...++.. -101% 102% 
Bid. Aske@. Bavarian Govt. 4s ....... weeeeeel00% 101% 

Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist is, 1944. 72 76 Hessian Govt. 3128 ....-+.cseeeeee 91% 9214 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 110 Saxony Govt. 38 |. ..ssseeeeee reese 83% 84% 

Clearfield Bitum Coa! ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 Hamburg Govt. 35 ....seeeeeeeee 82% 83% 

Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- City ee err ee 100% 101% 
ing Fund 5s, 1985 ......--ce-- 88 85 City of Cologne 48 ...--+..+e++..100 101 

Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952...... 95 100 ee SS BE © + oeneseseres 99% ets, 

Fairmount Coal Ist 58, 1931...... 94 97 eS et gee"? ++ Ha 

Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke y of Frankfurt 3%s 

City of Vienna 4s . 96% 

lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 99 101 Mexi Govt. & 99 1, 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & oo er ae oS 92% 
Russian Govt. 4s .. 98% 

Cee. “Ses Bk BOO cacwcseons 95 97 French Rente 3s e 98% 

ey — & Goal Ist & 95 97 British Consols 2%s .... ” 79% 
[.) r. 5s, eeveeeserceeeses ag MO Ti ee ‘ , 

New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 58, 1951.....ccccsceee 94 96% MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
O’Gera Coal Co. 1st 5s, Sept., 1955. 74 78 ° 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 ........106 110 dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co.,, Ist 5s, 1928 88 90 Street, New York 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist - li ‘ 

Ot _ Ragone 85 — ane. 
Somerset Coal Co. ist 5s, 1932....108 110 Adams Express ........e++eeeee +2227 237 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 American Brass Ccccseveces oneeus 120 125 
Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 ......100 as American Chicle COM, sccecccrcese 218 224 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1963 ..-....... 85 87 American Chicle pref. ......++.+. - 98 103 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 78 82 American Coal Products .........100 103 
West End Coll. ist 5s, 1913 95 American District Tel. of N. J..... 48 53 

5 ses ny ns American Express «oi... sesceccess 226 234 
American Gas & Electric com... 49 52 

ACTIV American Gas & Electric pref.. 40 43 
TIVE BONDS. American Light & Traction com,.290 298 
America Light & Traction pref..103 105 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, Babcock & Wilcox ....-..-..--- 2, 98 102 

members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine Bordens Condensed Milk com...122 125 

z Bordens Condensed Milk ref....104 107 

street, New York. Bid. Asked Bush ‘Terminal .......... 2 ghana 95 100 

“ = Childs Restaurant Co. com....... 148 aa 

Ammer... ATE. CHeM. Gb. oic0cscenes y 102% Childs Restaurant Co. pref......107 110 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 58 70 Del., Lack. & Western Coal...... 230 240 


105 Du Pont Powder com 
90% Du Pont Powder pref.... 


Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 





: Tils2 8 
Bethlehem Steel, 58 .....cccccscce 8 88% cS SO eee <n 128 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 97% 97% i ae er eee 2 130 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s...100 100% General Motors COM....cccscccsce 38 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87% 88 General Motorg pref....--cccccece 5 71 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s..... 97% 97% Hudson & Manhattan 23 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s.. 98 9812 International Nickel com........-- 185 eee 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s..... 98% 98% International Nickel pref.......... 91% 94 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s...... 83% 84 International Silver pref.......... 108 111 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 92% 93% Kings Co. E. z >, 135 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..122% 126 Otis Ejevator 5 
Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 5s ....... 100% 101% Otis Elevator 98 
Western Maryland 48 ...........- 86% 87 Pacific Gas & 68 








- 


INVESTMENTS 


Bid. Asked. 

Pacific Gas & Electric pref........ 87 90 
Pheigg, TOGO BG COs occ ciccs cece 215 230 
Pope Manufacturing com......... 52 57 
Pope Manufacturing pref......... 72 

Do eae a 145 150 
Royal Baking Powder com........ 183 190 
Royal Baking Powder pref........ 107 109 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting..123 125 
San Be Tee vbawive we oes.0.00s 138 142 
Singer Manufacturing ........... 295 310 
Standard Coupler com............ 35 45 
Texas & Peele Coal «.....ccssccces 97 100 
Tri-City Railway & Light com... 28 30 


237 
Bid. Asked. 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref... 90 94 
ee er eee 93 98 
ee 38 41 
A Se 68 71 
Union Typewriter com..........-.-. 47 52 
Underwood Typewriter pref....... 100 102 
Underwood Typewriter com....... 61 64 
bi ee ee 20 26 
Wells Fargo TXxprea@ ....<....0¢% 150 155 
WROCRE. TGS o.6ic. 0 icine c0-0  o'sis.038 17 20 
Western POWCr COM 6.060 6ccccsccs 40 42 
Weetern Power prel.<ccccccccccce 63 66 
Worthington Pump pref........... 104 108 





IMMIGRANT BANKS 


ee HE New York Times” recently pub- 
lished a letter from Lajos Steiner 
relative to aliens who prevent Amer- 

icanization. The letter was as follows: 

“Our legally constituted banks are regu- 
lated by law and supervised. Immigrant 
banks are not regulated or supervised ex- 
cept to some extent in about three States. 
It is the business of immigrant banks to 
induce our immigrants to acquire the habit 
of exporting their cash savings. They com- 
pete for and receive the money of immi- 
grants and export about $300,000,000 each 
year and sell to the respective immigrants 
steamship tickets for remigration to foreign 
countries. 

“Efforts were made to have remedial 
leyislation enacted. Certain laws were 
passed in New York State, but in time they 
were declared unconstitutional. Afterward, 
at the time when other legislation was about 
to be secured, decisions were reversed and 
some of this sort of laws were again de- 
clared unconstitutional. All of such laws 
are unenforced. The result is that this 
species of harmful ‘banks’ are in New York 
State unmolested, they increase in number, 
and are all over the United States increas- 
ingly successful in having the cash savings 
of immigrants exported, and in having about 
400,000 thrifty immigrants depart from here 
annually and re-engage largely in agricul- 
ture in foreign countries. 


“The Immigration Commission, in its re- 
port just submitted to Congress, recom- 
mends: ‘Aliens who attempt to persuade im- 
migrants not to become American citizens 
should be made subject to deportation, 
Legislation thus worded would be partly 
only effective, because most of those who 
persuade immigrants not to become Ameri- 
can citizens have become naturalized them- 
selevs and are no longer aliens. About 
ninety-nine per cent. of them, besides being 
American citizens, are also notaries public. 
Finally the directors of those American 
banks whose capital is owned by Europeans 
are not only citizens but in numerous in- 
stances they are natives. Therefore the new 
law should be extended to all who contrive 
at having immigrants refrain from Ameri- 
canization. The new law, if expressed in the 
words of the Immigrant Commission, might 
be interpreted to concern only those who in- 
terfere with the obtaining of citizenship 
papers, and leave without protection all that 
which does iead to Americanization, viz.: 
To acquire American ideals and customs, to 
create the desire to become a citizen, to 
qualify the immigrant for promotion into 
citizenship. Consequently the words ‘all 
those’ should be substituted for the word 
‘aliens,’ and the word ‘Americanized’ instead 

‘American citizens’ should be enacted in 
the remedial bill, together with expedient 
penalty for offenders.” 


SAVINGS BANKS AND OTHERS 


NE who subscribes himself a “Savings 
Bank Depositor,” writes as follows to 
the New York “Times.” 


“lL am prompted to ask you to advocate 
an amendment to the banking law which 
will entirely divorce the management of sav- 
ings banks from all other banks and bank- 
ing institutions, national and State, by pro- 
hibiting any person from becoming an of- 
ficer or trustee in a savings bank who is 
an officer or director in any national or 
State bank or trust company. It is a 
fact well known to the public now that 
intimate relations exist between the man- 
agement of savings banks and other institu- 
tions; that there is a mingling of officers, 


directors and trustees of these various in- 
stitutions, which enables one institution to 
help out the other, somewhat after the 
methods adopted by the man who unlaw- 
fully takes funds not his own for the first 
time, hoping that by chance something will 
turn up to enable him to make up his 
defalcation. 

“Gov. Dix in his message to the Legisla- 
ture calls attention to the fact that some- 
thing should be done along these lines, but 
unfortunately ‘what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business,’ and unless pressure 
is brought to bear on the Legislature noth- 
ing will be done to correct an evil which 
should be stamped out without delay.” 








-% 
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AND OPEN KETTLE 


THE GROWTH OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN 
THE SOUTH 


By Leonora Beck Ellis 


HE history of a plant has more than 
once proved the history of a revolu- 
tion, not every time purely economic 

in character. 

Several generations back, it was dis- 
covered by a thoughtful mind that the po- 
tato had changed affairs in Europe more 
radically than Bonaparte was ever able to 
do; and, at the present moment, a public- 
spirited American, proclaiming his theory 
of an exalted mission, sums it up in sim- 
ple words of this sort: “Let me make for 
our people a wheat with an average yield 
of sixty bushels to the acre, and I care 
not who makes the laws of the land, nor 
yet its ballads.” 

Wheat, corn, cotton, the potato, alfal- 
fa, these have their national significance, 
their world meanings, indeed; and we cul- 
tivate each, all, and their kindred bread, 
meat, and clothing plants, with an industry 
betokening entire recognition of their im- 
portance. 

But what of sugar-cane, that greatly 
needed vet superlatively neglected asset? 

Agriculture being confessed the very bone 
and sinew of American prosperity, her in- 
dustrial growth, and, consequently, her na- 
tional progress, it becomes plainly a para- 
mount duty to stop every unnecessary drain 
upon our agricultural system, to remedy 
its defects, and bring it to highest potential 
in each direction. No scheme of conser- 
vation that overlooks agricultural leaks is 
worth permanent acceptance. Commercial 


99 
-ot 


achievements and eminence in manufactures, 
in 2 country of such physical conformation, 
such people and polity, as our own, cam 
only follew, never precede, agricultural 
soundness and success. 


Our Non-Propuction or A Great STap Le. 


Pursuing such a premise, which, indeed, 
has lain at the very base of our industrial 
policy in the past, we have come to enjoy 
our present proud distinction as a nation 
that sells in the world’s markets far more 
than she buys, in other words, a nation 
with a splendid balance always on_ the 
proper side, which is the export side. Yet, 
one conspicuous, even grievous, flaw in our 
industrial soundness not merely exists, but 
from year to year has grown more aggra- 
vated. Your true economist, be he pro- 
ducer or only consumer, is ready with im- 
mediate answer: That flaw is our non-pro- 
duction of sugar, or, to speak accurately, a 
production so scant as to pass for non-pro- 
duction. 

The answer is correct. Here is our point 
of recognized weakness. Why should our 
sugar bills eat up all that handsome income 
earned by pouring the golden tide of our 
wheat on foreign shores? Nor are we done 
then; when the revenues from wheat have 
been applied in full on these sugar debts, 
we find ourselves little more than half 
done paying them. ‘To liquidate complete- 
lv, we must put down, also, a big portiom 
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of our receipts from animal products, 
shipped abroad, or from tobacco, corn or 
cotton. 


LARGE Prorits iN Propucrion OF SUGAR. 


If any reason existed to make it impossi- 
ble for us to produce sugar at a neat mar- 
gin above cost of production, then most as- 
suredly should we let it alone, as we have 
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practically done hitherto. For we have 
proved conclusively that we can raise other 
things at a good profit. Or, if we had to 
take for sugar any of the lands now given 
to grains, cotton, or other margin crops, 
we might well hesitate and draw back. On 
the contrary, it has been thoroughly demon- 
strated in the past that cane sugar can be 
made at a handsome profit in America’s 
great natural sugar belt, which includes the 
rich lands of South Georgia, a portion of 
the coast region of South Carolina, all of 
Florida, much of Alabama, Mississippi, Tex- 
as, and nearly all of Louisiana. If the opinion 
prevails that the extensive planting of sugar 
cane in the sections named, would take the 
fields from cotton, or any other remunera- 
tive crops, it must be recalled that more 
than forty per cent. of this area is now 
classed as “waste lands” in the annual re- 
port of each state, and, undeniably, a very 
large proportion of the territory is adapted 
to no really profitable tillage except that of 
sugar cane, 

The well-informed are aware that Ameri- 
cans are the largest consumers of sugar 
in the world. We now use the prodigious 
total of 6,000,000,000 pounds of this com- 
modity per annum, which means an average 
of more than seventy pounds, to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States each 
year—as against Europe’s twenty-seven 
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pounds pro rata. It is not to deery any 
excessive use of the saccharine element that 
we are reviewing these statistics. Hygien- 
ically speaking, proof is yet lacking that 
our extravagant consumption of sweets has 
hurt us; nor is this the place for discussion 
of that question. 

The point is, that we should produce all 
this sugar ourselves. More than that: with 
a definitely organized effort and policy, we 
can produce it, thereby greatly augmenting 
our agricultural resources and income. At 
present, we are making in the States from 
beets a scant 165,000 tons of sugar annual- 
ly—for all our liberal bounties and generous 
encouragement! From sugar-cane in Louis- 
iana we manufactured last year approxi- 
mately 275,000 tons. We do nothing worth 
naming anywhere else except in our lately 
acquired colonial possessions. Set this petty 
amount of the home product over against 
the 3,000,000 tens consumed, and note the 
wide descrepancy. Is it the part of wis- 
dom to let this stand? Does it make for 
the conservation of our national resources 
and wealth? 

From a cursory estimate, you will see 
that we are levying on ourselves the enor- 
mous tribute of $140,000,000 to $150,000,000 
per annum, to swell foreign coffers—in re- 
turn for a staple which, with a reasonable 





HORSE-POWER MILL FOR EXTRACTING 
JUICE FROM CANE 


amount of enterprise and initiative, could’ 
be grown from our own soil, and manu- 
factured where grown, to the enrichment of 
a great and necessitous section of the 
country. 


Americans ConsuME CANE Sucar. 


Before passing on, note further in this 
connection that most of the sugar used: 
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by us is still cane sugar, wherein again we 
differentiate greatly from European coun- 
tries. The world’s output of cane sugar is 
now about four and one half million tons 
a year, and of this the United States con- 
trives to get and use very nearly two- 
thirds—although the home product scarcely 
constitutes one-seventeenth of the total! 


Two-thirds of the sugar made in the 
world to-day is beet sugar, in the pro- 


duction of which there has been a phenome- 
nal increase during the last quarter, of a 
century, under the fostering care of Ger- 
many, Austria, France, and the United 
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strated that in the cane belt of the South 
this sugar can be produced at a profit : 
prices to compete with beet sugar, and i 
sufficient quantities to supply, inehar, 
the entire home market and much foreign 


demand. Indeed, under favorable condi- 
tions, cane sugar can be made both in 
Louisiana and Florida, at a much lower 


cost than beet sugar in our Western states 
or in Europe. 


A New Movement. 


From a 
ported by 


knowledge of such facts sup- 
positive proof, has sprung the 
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States. In those countries, beet culture 
has steadily had study, watchful care and 
attention, with government bounties, rebates, 
and tariff perpetually favoring it, while, in 
the two Anglo-Saxon countries, the princi- 
pal sugar consumers of the world, legisla- 
tion has been persistently adverse to cane 
and its valuable product. No need to fol- 
low the argument any further in order to 
show good cause why the production of 
sugar in Louisiana to-day is sixty per cent. 
lower than during the years immediately 
preceding the Civil War, while a sister in- 
dustry, the production of cotton, has very 
nearly doubled its proportions. The story 
is plain to read, without further compari- 
sons of facts and figures. 

Tet us rather look now at the other side 
of the picture. We will start with the fact 
that, in spite of all adverse conditions, the 
last dozen years of experimentation with 
cane in Louisiana have resulted in produc- 
ing a plant yielding forty per cent. more of 
sucrose than any previously grown. Under 
the old regime, we averaged ninety pounds 
of sugar from a ton of cane. We now 
force the ton to yield us 190 pounds. Fur- 
thermore, it has been practically demon- 
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recent movement for the “Greater Sugar 
Cane Industry in the South,” as it has 


been cleverly phrased by that leading spirit, 
Hon. Harvie Jordan of Georgia, president 
of the National Congress of Farmers. The 
impelling sentiment back of the movement 
has been tersely summed up thus: “Ameri- 
can sugar for Americans, and the outgoing 
millions of dollars turned back into our own 
pockets.” 

Conventions of the “Interstate Sugar Cane 
Growers’ Association,” a recent and very 
efficient organization in the South, are held 
annually. They have already met at Macon, 
Jacksonville, Montgomery and New Or- 
leans, and from these earnest gatherings has 
emanated a tremendous impetus, a force 
that promises to meet adequately the task 
of lifting our sadly neglected industry to 
its proper plane. The call for the formal 
organization of the Cane Growers’ Guild 
took the shape of a really unique document 
issued half a dozen years back, and ad- 
dressed specifically “To those interested in 
the Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar 
Cane in the States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 


iana, Texas and Arkansas.” 
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Opening the little pamphlet, whose quaint 
dedication thus invites interest, you find 
in the first paragraphs a recapitulation of 
the history of sugar cane in our part of the 
Western continent—noting such facts as 
the earliest planting of cane in the States, 
which was in 1767, near New Smyrna, Fla., 
on the Halifax River. In 1806, cane was 
planted in Georgia, whence seed-cane was 
carried to Louisiana in 1825. Reference is 
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also made to the great amount of sugar 
manufactured at a handsome profit in the 
South during that active period between 
1830 and 1860, and likewise to the large 
quantities supplied by Florida alone during 
the Civil War. Substantial facts and fig- 
ures are cited in support of this prelimi- 
nary argument. 

“After the lapse of half a century,” the 
odd “manifesto” continues, “a revival has 
taken place in this nearly forgotten crop, 
as a commercial industry; and it is to take 
advantage of this revival that the under- 
signed have thought it an opportune time 
for the entire cane belt of the United States 
and those interested in it, to assemble, and 
consider plans and methods for placing the 
cane industry again upon a commercial 
basis.” Furthermore, the pamphlet invites 
attention to the fact that enormous areas 
of land, adapted preeminently to this valu- 
able crop, are being rapidly denuded of 
their timber by the lumber men, pushing 
hard upon the tracks of the manufacturers 
of naval stores. “The aggregate of these 
at present waste lands is so great,” the ar- 
gument proceeds, “that a proper utiliza- 
tion of them presents a very important 
problem for solution by economists and 
statesmen--in their relation to the taxable 
resources of states, counties, and cities, 
and because of their bearing upon the pros- 
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perity and the health of the entire section 
embraced in this invitation.” 


Tue Sourn INTERESTED. 


It was a clarion call, and it brought to- 
gether a large and representative body, to 
organize effectively for pressing the earnest 
crusade. From the first, not merely the 
leading men of the section most deeply con- 
cerned in the movement, but such other 
notable leaders of progress as Secretary of 
Agriculture Jas. Wilson and Dr. H. W. Wiley 
have fallen in line with it and lent potential 
aid. Very practical issues have been met 
and dealt with by the Cane Growers’ Asso- 
cation. Organized for the avowed purpose 
of promotng cane-growing and the sugar as 
well as syrup ndustry in the South, and 
placing these on a stable commercial basis, 
a work of vast dimensions immedately 
opened up, whose processes are necessarily 
slow, as its ends are large. 

The first five or six years have had to 
be devoted to a campaign of education— 
study and instruction in methods and means 
of cultivating cane scientifically and to 
highest advantage, and the measures by 
which sugar manufacture may be brought 
to a sound and safe base, industrially and 
commercially speaking. The exchange of 
views and experiences at the general meet- 
ings has proved exceedingly helpful and 
stimulating, while the ever wider dissemi- 
nation throughout the cane-belt of literature 
upon the subject, may be accounted a fac- 
tor of immense importance in shaping the 
results of the early future. The very vital 
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question of inducing the idle capital and 
superfluous population of other sections to 
lend their aid in this great industrial move- 
ment in the South, is the issue which the 
cane growers have now come to attack; and 
there is little doubt of its being solved with 
success during the next decade, 
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‘ GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SAFE DEPOSIT 


BUSINESS--SOME GOOD ADVERTISING 


* the October number of the BanxKers 
MaGazixe, the writer dwelt upon the 
management of the safe deposit depart- 
ment as conducted by a savings bank. 
This paper will deal with the value of 
such a feature to every bank’s patrons. 
The vital importance of a safe deposit 
box can be strikingly illustrated by the 
following statistics: It was stated through 
the public press two years ago that 
in the city of New York in_ twelve 
months’ time $15,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty was lost by burglary; and of the 
jewelry stolen, only seven per cent. was 
recovered. In the negotiation of all this 
plunder, more than 14,000 separate robber- 
ies were committed. New York is taken 
as a criterion, as it is the great pulse of 
the country and expresses the most typical 
phases of American life. Relatively, the 
same conditions practically exist in all large 
centers of floating population, as_ thievery 
is an organized profession whose ubiquity is 
proverbial. 


DevastatTinG Fires. 


Another forcible demonstration of the 
imperative need of the safe deposit box to 
every householder, was dramatically — re- 
vealed in the fierce conflagrations that over- 
took Baltimore and San Francisco—when 
the ordinary “fire and burglar proof” safes 
were bent, warped and sprung open 
and their valuable contents seriously im- 
paired or destroyed. In some instances—es- 
pecially in the San Francisco disaster, it 
resulted in actual fusion of money, watches, 
jewels, etc., into shapeless masses. The 
prudent man and provident woman who had 
put their bonds and diamonds, valuable 
documents and those family relics which 
have a pretium affectionis, in a safe deposit 
vault, felt no anxiety, while others turned 
gray with worry—perhaps experienced the 
pinch of want after a life of comfort or 
afHuence. 


Protection oF HeEtrRLooms. 


There is hardly a family in the land that 
is without a valuable of some sort, whose 
loss would more or less affect them—a deed, 
a jewel, an insurance policy, a bond, col- 
lections of rare coins, stamps or auto- 
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ARGUMENTS 


By Raphael S. Payne, Manager Safe Deposit Department Metropolitan 
Savings Bank, of Baltimore 


graphs; some precious heirloom, maybe a 
manuscript or letters treasured for their 
literary value. It is only when one is sud- 
denly bereft of possessions such as_ these, 
that he realizes the great advantage derived 
from the investment of a few dollars a year 
for a convenient place of absolute safe- 
keeping, where he can, at his leisure, put 
in and take out his valuables when and as 
often as he chooses during “business hours” 
at the nominal cost of a few cents a day. 

A man with a deed to a piece of pro- 
perty may argue: “What’s the use? Sup- 
pose my deed is lost or destroyed by mice 
or fire, my title is still good and preserved 
among the records of the court.” In the 
course of events, the chances are he may 
want to borrow money on the property, per- 
haps sell it. If not, his heirs in all proba- 
bility will have such occasion. The annoy- 
ance, delay and expense incurred in secur- 
ing a certified copy of a deed, will or 
mortgage, will in the end far exceed the 
original outlay of say five dollars per annum. 


Benerirt oF MANAGER'S ADVICE. 


There are other incidental advantages ac- 
cruing from the use of a safe deposit box, 
which the patron enjoys, that might other- 
wise take the form of lawyers’ fees. 

Just as the president or cashier of a 
bank should be equipped to give offhand to 
a depositor, the soundest advice on invest- 
ment, 50 should those directing the affairs 
of sate deposit departments be versed in 
the functions of fiduciaries and have a 
ground-work knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of testamentary law as well as of that 
branch which governs deeds, mortgages, 
contracts, powers of attorney, ef al.—their 
proper forms and the construction of same. 
Frequently they are consulted on_ these 
points, and if competent to give a ready 
opinion based on correct information it not 
only serves to inspire confidence but con- 
tributes to the usefulness and value of the 
department. 

Apropos of this, the State of Louisiana 
has passed a law bearing on the most preva- 
lent form of contract involving the safe de- 
posit system as it is generally conducted 
throughout the country, viz: the joint 
tenancy. It reads in part: “Be it further 
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enacted, that when a safety deposit vault 
shall be hired, or shall hereafter be hired 
from any bank, savings bank or trust com- 
pany, transacting business in this State, un- 
der the names of two or more persons, with 
the right of access being given to either, 
or with access to either of the survivor or 
survivors of said persons, such survivor or 
survivors, whether the other or others be liv- 
ing or not, shall have the right of access to 
such deposit vault and may remove therefrom 
the contents of such box; provided, that in 
all eases where such removal shall have been 
made, the said bank, savings bank or trust 
company shall be exempt from any liability 
for permitting the said survivor or survivers 
access thereto.” Vide Louisiana Acts, 1908, 
No. 188, Section 2, p. 283. 


A ComMMENDABLE Piece or LEGISLATION. 


This statute is of great interest and value, 
as it will serve as a precedent for construc- 
tion should that form, which is so universally 





employed, be made a subject of legal dis- 
pute. Giving the survivor control dis- 
penses with a multitude of formalities and 
consequent delays which would otherwise 
follow, and carries out the express intention 
of the co-tenants without the intervention 
of third parties except where the authority 
of the court is properly invoked. Moreover 
it fulfills the primary purpose which actu- 
ated the customer in renting the box, and 
protects the institution from implication 
should legal troubles arise. 

In looking into various and well estab- 
lished systems, and consulting with those, 
who through experience, have mastered every 
detail, it has been found that all agree 
where the safe deposit business is conducted 
with the idea of integrity always in view 
along with constant solicitude for the cus- 
tomers’ absolute security, it demands keen 
observation powers, vigilence, alertness, 
courtesy, patience and above all—presence 
of mind. 








THE ASSET. OF THE CONAGHAN SAVINGS BANK 
ARE TURNED OVSR& BY PRESIDENT CONAGHAN, AGED 
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EXCITED DEPOSITORS SURROUNDING THE OLD 
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TRAFFIC VIA PANAMA AND TEHAUNTEPEC, 
1900 TO 1910 


IGHTY-TWO million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise originating in the United 
States crossed the Isthmuses of Pana- 

ma and Tehauntepec during the year 1909. 
Most of this merchandise was moved across 
the Isthmuses for the mere purpose of trans- 
ferring it from one great section of the 
United States to another section; from the 
eastern to the western coast, or from the 
western coast and Pacific Islands to the 
eastern coast. Fifty million dollars’ worth 
of this grand total originated on the eastern 
coast and moved westwardly across the 
isthmuses, four-fifths of it passing thence 
northward to the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, the other one-fifth being distributed 
along the Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
and South America. The other thirty-two 
million dollars’ worth of this grand total 
moved eastwardly across the Isthmuses, two- 
thirds of it originating in Hawaii, and the 
remainder along the western coast of the 
United States. 

The Hawaiian sugar destined for the 
eastern coast of the United States, which 
formerly made the trip by sailing vessel 
around Cape Horn, now passes by steamer 
to the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, is there 
transferred to the railway, carried across 
the Isthmus, and again placed on steamers 
passing thence to the refineries at Philadel- 
phia and New York. The steamers carry- 
ing this sugar return from New York 
loaded with general merchandise which is 
transferred to the Tehauntepec Railway, 
crossing the Isthmus, and re-transferred to 
steamers which pass up the western coast 
of the United States, to San Diego, San 
Francisco and Puget Sound and then, re- 
turning to Hawaii, reload with sugar for 
the eastward trip. 

This trans-isthmian traffic between the 
eastern and western coasts of the United 
States and between the eastern coast of the 
United States and the western coast of 
Central and South America has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. In the fiscal year 
1905 it aggregated but eight million dol- 
lars; in 1910 it was over eighty million dol- 
lars, or ten times as much. This increase is 
the result in part of the opening on Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, of the railway across the Isth- 
mus of Tehauntepec, Mexico, 190 miles in 
length, operated in conjunction with lines 
of ocean steamers at either end and supplied 
with facilities for transferring freight from 
steamer to railway and from railway to 
steamer. The value of its traffic in merchan- 
dise originating in, and destined for ports 
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of the United States has grown from about 
twenty-five million dollars in the calendar 
year 1907, the first year of its operation, to 
seventy million dollars in the fiscal year 
1910. In the meantime the value of 
American merchandise crossing by way of 
the Panama Railway, largely occupied at 
the present time with the service incident 
to the construction of the Panama Canal, 
has grown from nine and one-half million 
doliars in the fiscal year 1907 to twelve and 
three-quarter million in the fiscal year 1910, 

Practically all the American traffic car- 
ried across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
passes between the eastern and western 
coast ports of the United States, including 
the Hawaiian Islands, while about three- 
fifths of that carried over the Panama line 
passes between ports of the United States 
and about two-fifths between domestic ports 
and ports of foreign countries. Of the 
forty-one million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can merchandise passing westward over the 
Tehuantepec line last year, twenty-three 
million dollars’ worth went to San Fran- 
cisco; nine million dollars’ worth to San 
Diego; four and one-half million dollars’ 
worth to Puget Sound; three and one-half 
million dollars’ worth to Hawaii, and 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth to 
foreign countries, Central America, Mexico 
and British Columbia. Of the twenty-eight 
million dollars’ worth passing eastward over 
the Tehuantepec line, twenty million dollars’ 
worth, chiefly sugar, was from Hawaii; 
six million dollars’ worth from San Fran- 
cisco and one and one-third million dollars’ 
worth from Puget Sound. Of the nine and 
one-quarter million dollars’ worth passing 
westward over the Panama line, five million 
dollars’ worth was destined for foreign 
countries on the west coast of America, and 
four and one-quarter million dollars’ worth 
to the Pacific coast of the United States, 
chiefly San Francisco; while of the three 
and one-half million dollars’ worth passing 
eastward over that line, the entire amount 
was from the port of San Francisco. 

This large and rapidly growing traffic 
between the eastern coast of the United 
States and western ports of America con- 
sists, as relates to the westward movement, 
of miscellaneous merchandise, while about 
one-third of the eastern movement is mis- 
cellaneous merchandise and about two- 
thirds sugar from Hawaii. All of the west- 
bound merchandise for western ports of the 
United States or ports of foreign countries 
fronting upon the Pacific was shipped from 
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the port of New York, while of that pass- 
ing eastward across the trans-isthmian lines, 
twenty million dollars’ worth was from 
Ilawaii, nine and one-half million from San 
I'rancisco and one and three-tenths million 
dollars’ worth from Puget Sound. 


NEW VENEZUELAN BANK 


Institution Will Finance and Promote Republic’s 
Commerce and Industry 


HE proposed contract between the 
government and General Delgado 


Chalbaud for the establishment of a 
new national bank having branches in the 
principal cities of the republic, was pub- 
lished in December. It is understood that 
the agreement has been approved by the 
Cabinet. 

Provision is made for a capital of $6,000,- 
000, of which the government will have the 
right to subscribe one-half and General 
Chalbaud the other half, or Chalbaud, in 
conjunction with a group of Venezuelan 
capitalists, among whom preference is to 
be given to the three existing banking 
houses at Caracas and Maracaibo, who will 
be permitted to subscribe the amount of 
their cash capital, 

The gold reserve will be equal to one- 
quarter of the cash capital, and the bank 
will have the right to issue notes to double 
the amount of the capital. The govern- 
ment will conduct all the treasury opera- 
tions, exchanges, payments and collections 
of revenues through the bank and will be 
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allowed a credit of $2,400,000 at five and 
cne-half per cent. It will be given three 
per cent. interest on its balances, 

The national institution will charge the 
government one per cent. on collections. 
The interest charge to other borrowers will 
not exceed eight per cent. At present the 
prevailing interest is twelve per cent. Or- 
ganization to be perfected before July 1. 
It is understood that English capital is be- 
hind the project, and it is expected that the 
bank will largely finance and promote 
Venezuelan commerce and industry. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF DIAZ 


HE inauguration for an eighth term of 

General Porfirio Diaz as President of 

the Mexican Republic was _ distin- 
guished by great ceremony in Mexico City 
December 1. The street illuminations of 
the recent centennial celebration were used 
and there was a splendid civic and military 
display. 

The rule of General Diaz in Mexico has 
been marked by great and continuous mate- 
rial progress, by the extension of free edu- 
cational facilities to all parts of the repub- 
lic, by the encouragement of foreign invest- 
ors, by the opening of mines, the building of 
railways, the development of civic pride, 
and the establishment of sound national 
finances. 

Mexico to-day is solvent and growing in 
wealth and also in importance among the 
nations. Not the least of the administra- 
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tive gifts of Diaz is his excellent judgment 
of men. His early recognition of the tal- 
ents of Don Jose Yves Limantour and his 
advancement of that now world-renowned 
constructive statesman to the post of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury have lent much 
strength to the Diaz administration. His 
choice of such men as Don Ramon Corral, 
Vice-President and Secretary of Interior; 
Don Olegario Molino, Secretary of Fomen- 
to, and Don Enriques Creel, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, is accounted equally wise. 
Mexico to-day contains nearly 25,161  kilo- 
meters of railways, a kilometer being about 
five-cighths of a mile, and of these, 19,321 
kilometers are either owned or controlled 
by the government. Shipping from all parts 
of the world is seen in the harbors of 'Tam- 
pico, Vera Cruz, Coatzacoalecos and Salina 
Cruz. Vera Cruz has been transformed 
into a well-built, clean and healthy city. 

Revolution has but feebly lifted its head 
under the rule of Diaz. That rule is severe, 
autocratic, military, but it has worked won- 
ders with a nation of 14,000,000, in which 
fifty-two Indian languages or dialects are 
still spoken, and in which there are still 
remnants of peoples who regard the Aztecs, 
the original Mexicans, as intruders. The 
education of such a population in self-gov- 
ernment is a slow and laborious process. 
But there are signs in the capital and other 
large cities of the development of a large, 
intelligent and prosperous middle 
which should be the mainstay of the repub- 
lic in the future. 

Diaz naturally has his opponents and _ his 
enemies. Some of these have lately taken 
up their residence in the United States and 
are spreading their propaganda of revolu- 
tion by mail. There is one colony of the 
discontented at San Antonio and another at 
Los Angeles. In the latter place the anti- 
Diaz newspaper, Regeneracion, has lately 
reappeared. The relations of our govern- 
ment with the government of Diaz, how- 
ever, are close and friendly. Many Ameri- 
can citizens dwell part of the year in Mexi- 
co. Our business interests with Mexico are 
enormous, and the feeling here is general 
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and well justified that Mexico has now the 
ablest, wisest and most progressive govern- 
ment it ever had, and the most tolerant and 
liberal it can hope to have in existing cir- 
cumstances.—V. Y. Times. 


LURE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE 


R. LEWIS NIXON, whose business is 

building ships, has just returned from 

a trip to South America, and he says 
that during his “long stay” there he “saw 
oniy two vessels flying the American flag.” 
“This cendition must be improved,” he de- 
clares, “if we would win the South Ameri- 
can trade.” Another thing that disturbs 
him is that “all American business has to 
pay a tax to European bankers.” There 
you are again. We cannot have trade with 
South America unless we have vessels in its 
ports “fving the American flag” and bank- 
ing facilities supplied by American capital- 
ists. 

Why can we not? There are plenty of 
vessels plying between our ports and South 
America and taking all the trade they can 
get and anxious for more. They are largely 
owned and controlled by American capital, 
and the reason why so few fly the American 
flag is that our government makes it more 
expensive to do the work under it, makes it 
too costly to own the vessels and to operate 
them. All this means the carrying is now 
done more cheaply than it could be done 
under the American flag. Trade is pro- 
moted by cheap transportation and not by 
costly transportation. Why do we “pay 
a tax” to European bankers except that 
they supply banking facilities for the ex- 
change for less than American capital would 
charge. 

Low cost is promotive of activity, whether 
in production or trade, and not high cost. 
Why does it cost less to have the shipping 
and banking done by foreigners? Simply 
because we have uses for our capital which 
make it more profitable to employ it in 


other ways, and it is cheaper to pay the 
others for doing tne carrying and banking, 
and consequently more advantageous to our 
trade. It is a perfectly plain proposition 
that the ships and banks do not make the 
trade and more expensive ones would not 
increase it. The opportunities of trade in 
Seuth America are great and growing and 
they are alluring to the American imagina- 
tion. We have advantages for it and ought 
to have our share in it, but we shall never 
get it by Americanizing the means of car- 
rying merchandise and paying bills unless 
it hecomes profitable to do so. 

We must adapt our goods in quality and 
cost and our trading methods to South 
American markets before we can compete 
with those who do so and who find a profit- 
able field for their enterprise there. It is 
futile to talk about the lack of the Ameri- 
can flag on vessels and about paying a tax 
to European bankers while we keep up the 
cost of production for foreign markets and 
the cost of American shipping and banking 
facilities.—V. VY. Journal of Commerce. 


BANKERS AND BUSINESS MEN 
CONGRATULATE GENERAL DIAZ 
UPON HIS EIGHTH INAUGURA- 
TION AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


MONG the many felicitations received 
by General Diaz following the inau- 
gural ceremonies, there were perhaps 

none which is estimated more highly than 
those tendered by a delegation of leading 
bankers and business men of Mexico City. 
In presenting their congratulations, Manuel 
Buch, who acted as spokesman, said: 
“Some of your friends and admirers, de- 
void of all political aspirations, but decided 
partisans of order and progress, numbering 
among us the most conspicuous represen- 
tatives of the bank, of commerce and of in- 
dustry, that is to say, of labor in all its 
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J. P. BELL, Manager : : : 


forms--come here to-day, Mr. President, to 
congratulate you and the nation upon the 
inauguration of your new administrative 
term, which we hope will be as fruitful and 
as important for the nation as the previous 
ones. ‘The disorders, Mr. President, which 
unhappily have disturbed the peace of a 
small part of our territory, have seemed to 
us more astonishing than to foreigners on 
account of the audacity of the promoters. 
But, after all, Mr. President, this situation 
has revealed the strength of your govern- 
ment and the general feeling of the people 
against these depredations through the of- 
fering by them of their services and their 
protestations of loyalty to you, who repre- 
sents peace, labor and progress. 

“We hope, Mr. President, that our ill- 
advised countrymen who have undertaken 
the ungrateful task of disturbing the peace, 
will awake and come back to their homes 
repenting of their foolish deeds.” 

To these expressions of confidence in him, 
President Diaz replied: 

“It gives me great pleasure to see capi- 
talists and business men—the makers of the 
nation’s riches—take interest in the public 
affairs of the nation, and it is particularly 
gratifving, because silence on your part 
would lend facilities to subversive plans in- 
jurious to national honor; your class, which 
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to capital unites honesty and patriotism, is 
the one which at this time ought to raise its 
voice in protest against socialism and an- 
archy, the most dangerous foes to peace 
and national progress. The voice of honest 
people is the voice of justice, and it is this 
voice that ought to silence the passions and 
stop the progress of brigandage.” 


PAN - AMERICAN DOCTRINE IS 
‘“NEW MONROE DOCTRINE” 


A’ a dinner to Pan-American diplomats 
at the Bureau of American Repub- 

lics, in Washington, given December 
4, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the 
University of California, and a director of 
the Pan-American beard, declared that the 
Pan-American doctrine was the “new Mon- 
roe doctrine.” 

“The American nations,” he said, “shall 
not be regulated by arbitrary power from 
without and in accordance with European 
policies and quarrels. We are united as one 
by a common geographical fate. The Old 
World looked inward on the Mediterranean 
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ind all its policies were dictated by the 
Mediterranean. The New World looks out- 
ward toward the open ocean. 

“Under the old arrangement all America 
stood in the world’s back yard. To-day it 
stands midway between Europe and_ the 
goal of its desire—the old Orient. The 
opening of the Panama Canal means that 
the two oceans which inclose us shall be 
made one.” 


RIO DE LA PLATA BANK TO OPEN 
BRANCH IN MEXICO CITY 


HE Spanish bank, Rio de la Plata, will 

establish a branch office in Mexico City. 

Besides this branch office perhaps 
another will be established in Vera Cruz. 
The director will be Augusto Cohelo. 


BANKING IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


HE annual report of the United States 

Consul-General at Panama City con- 

tains, among other interesting and 
valuable information, a report on banking 
operations on the Isthmus. It points out 
the fact that the establishment of foreign 
banking institutions in Pamana dates from 
the time of its secession from Colombia, or 
shortly thereafter. Formerly banking oper- 
ations were conducted by private firms ex- 
clusively, who, in the absence of organized 
competition, were enabled to make hand- 


some profits in exchange and high rates of 
interest on money loaned. The organized 
banks are encroaching upon the field once 
occupied by the private firms, and it may 
be only a question of time when the latter 
will no longer be able to compete against 
the former. No laws have been enacted by 
the Government of this Republic governing 
hanks or banking operations, and therefore 
the Colombian laws are still in force. The 
next National Assembly will probably enact 
laws to meet local banking conditions. 

There are five banks here—the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, with branches 
at Pamana, Colon and Empire; the Pana- 
ma Banking Company, exchange banks; the 
Government Bank (Banco Hipotecario y 
Prendario), a mortgage bank; the Com- 
pania de Prestamos y Construcciones, a na- 
tive building society which does some 
banking business; and the American Trade 
Developing Company, called “the bank,” 
which, while a private concern, does a loan 
business, generally in small amounts at high 
rates of interest. 

Conditions for banking are not, on the 
whole, unusually favorable, the volume of 
exchange being limited, and owing to com- 
petition profits on such operations must be 
kept at relatively low figures. A few years 
ago the usual rates for discounting loans 
were two to three per cent. per month. The 
advent of banks has brought down the rate 
to seven to nine per cent. per annum. 
Hitherto, for sufficient reasons, the people 
on the whole did not hoard their money. 
Those few who wished to save money con- 
tracted the habit of hiding their unspent 
earnings, and in that way have kept a con- 
siderable amount of money out of circula- 
tion, and undoubtedly a large proportion of 
it will never be recovered. Now, however, 
the poorer classes are enabled, through the 
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THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
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REAL ESTATE | 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
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organization of savings departments in for- 


eign banks, to deposit their small savings 
with these institutions, which allow a lib- 
eral interest, and thus encourage the habt 


of saving. There is on deposit in savings 
accounts not less than $1,000,000. The total 
volume of exchange offered in this market 
does not exceed $2,000,000 a month, exclu- 
sive of post-office orders. The total depos- 
its in all the banks probably reach $3,000,- 
000 and the total loans about $2,000,000. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


LTD., DIVIDEND 


HE Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 

has declared a semi-annual dividend of 

five per cent. for the half year ended 
June 30, 1910, making ten per cent. for the 
year ended on that date; £30,000 has been 
placed to reserve fund, which now stands at 
£830,000; £48,500 is carried forward to new 
account. In addition to the above, £20,975 
has been placed to a special reserve for de- 
preciation of capital in Chili (this special 
reserve now stands at approximately £81,- 
680) and £5,750 has been added to the staff 
pension and guarantee fund. 


SAVINGS BANKS OF CHILE 


HE Diario Oficial of Chile for Septem- 
ber 12, 1910, contains the text of a law 
passed by the National Congress pro- 
viding that all savings banks already or sub- 
sequently established, with subsidy from or 
under the protection of the Government, 
shall constitute one single institution to be 
known as “Caja Nacional de Ahorros” (Na- 
tional Savings Bank), the supreme manage- 
ment of which shall be vested in the council 
of the “Caja de Crédito Hipotecario” 
(Mortgage Credit Bank), of Santiago. 
The government shall pay the “Caja de 
Crédito Hipotecario” an annual subsidy not 
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exceeding 50,000 pesos for each = savings 
bank that it may establish in towns north 


of Santiago, and not exceeding 40,000 pesos 
for each one established in towns south of 
the same city. This subsidy shall be paid 
until the bank becomes self-supporting. 
The amount of an individual deposit shall 
not be less than twenty centavos, nor more 
than 500 pesos, and the balance of the ac- 
count of each depositor shall not exceed 
2,000 pesos. The total is to be invested in 
bonds of the “Caja de Crédito Hipotecario.” 


SHALL BANKS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MAINTAIN FOREIGN 


BRANCHES ? 
AMUEIL McROBERTS, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New 


York, has pointed out the crying need 
for branches of home banks in the promo- 
tion of trade, by a paper published recently 
in Banking Problems. He 


Savs: 


“The American merchant, in extending his 
trade, suffers from lack of intimate con- 


tact and confidential relations with the busi- 
ness life of other countries, which can best 
be supplied by resident American bankers. 
Under the present state of affairs, if he 
would inform himself as to particular trade 
conditions, as to the standing of a customer 
or make any of the confidential inquiries 
that are incident to business, he must seek 
seme other firm that is engaged in the same 
territory in which he is operating or a 
banker having much closer affiliations with 
his competitors in Europe. 

“There has been an effort made to sup- 
ply this deficiency through the mercantile 
agencies, but the people of South America 
and the Orient do not take kindly to the in- 
terrogation of such agents; and the informa- 
tion, which otherwise would be readily ob- 
tained by a banking institution, is often 
withheld and the inquiry resented. Ameri- 
can banks abroad would be dependent for 








their prosperity very largely upon the ex- 
tent of American commerce in their terri- 
tory, and, by reason of self-interest, would 
be the most potent promoters of American 
enterprise, just as experience has proven the 
Luropean international bank to be vitaliz- 
ing element in the all-nations trade of Eu- 
rope. 

“Excepting the United States, every im- 
portant country that is engaged in the ex- 
porting of manufactured products has fur- 
nished the facilities under notice for trade 
through the extension of its banking system 
to foreign territory. The customs of bank- 
ing and the laws of the various European 
commonwealths are not unfavorable to the 
upbuilding of international banks, conse- 
quently the European banking house may 
set up its branches to the ends of the earth. 

“English banks are as universal as com- 
merce, while those of Germany, France and 
Italy are coextensive with German, French 
and Italian trade. For illustration, take a 
certain English international bank as being 
tvpical under the British system. This is a 
bank incident to the English interests in 
South America. Its home office is in Lon- 
don, and as an institution it is a citizen of 
England and under the protection of that 
government's foreign policy. It has branch- 
es in Valparaiso, Santiago, Iquique, Antoba- 
gasta, Copiapo, Coquimbo, La Serena, Chil- 
lan, Concepcion, Punta Arenas and Ovalle, 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Mendoza, Bahia Blan- 
ca and Rio Gallegas, in the Argentine Re- 
public; Montevideo, Uruguay; and Oruro, 
Bolivia; and additionally, some forty-five 
agencies in other parts of South America. 
The ease, facility and safety for financial 
transactions afforded to the Englishman and 
his interests in that part of the world cov- 
ered by this institution can be appreciated 
at a glance.” 


THE TERRITORIAL BANK OF 
CUBA 


HE Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of 
Cuba publishes in one of its recent is- 
sues the presidential decree authorizing 
the “Credito Hipotecario Cubano” to estab- 
lish the Territorial Bank of Cuba, in accord- 
ance with a law of the Cuban Congress, 
dated July 20 last, and approves the charter 
and by-laws of this bank. 
By virtue of the law creating it, the Ter- 
ritorial Bank may engage in the following 
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operations, in addition to such others as 
may be consistent with its charter: First- 
mortgage loans on real estate, purchase of 
outstanding mortgages, loans to municipali- 
ties .and official institutions, acquisition and 
discount of state credits due from provin- 
cial or municipal governments and from in- 
stitutions, issues of obligations, bonds, etc., 
secured by mortgages or otherwise, sale or 
negotiation of the same or issue thereof as 
collateral security for loans, 

Senior Marcelino Diaz de Villegas, former 
Secretary of Finance, has been appointed 
president of the new bank. 


NEW BANK FOR BRAZIL 


| is reported that Mr. Joaquim de Oli- 
veira, a Brazilian citizen, proposes to 

found a new bank, the capital of which 
will be 30,000,000 milreis, to be constituted 
by “apolices” or bonds of the internal ‘debt 
to be advanced by the federal government, 
on which the bank shall guarantee interest 
at the rate of five per cent. for ten years. 
The business of the bank will be to loan 
money to farmers and manufacturers at six 
per cent.; also make loans to civil and pub- 
lic employees. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE BANQUE 

NATIONALE D’HAITI AND EST AB- 

LISHMENT OF THE NEW BANQUE 

NATIONALE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
D’HAITI 


N October 25, 1910; President Simon 
signed and promulgated the decree 
rescinding the contract with the 

Banque Nationale d’Haiti, and providing 
for the establishment of a new national bank 
to be known as the Banque National de la 
République @Haiti, and the negotiation of 
a foreign loan of 65,000,000 francs. 
According to the Moniteur, the official 
journal of Haiti, which publishes the text 
of these agreements in its issue of October 
26, certain modifications were made by Con- 
gress in the original contracts signed in 
Paris last summer between the Banque de 
l'Union Parisienne and the Haitian Com- 
missioners. In regard to the redemption 
on sight of bank notes, the original clause 
provided that this could be demanded only 
at the bank in Port-au-Prince, but accord- 
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ing to the modified article the redemption 
can also be demanded at all its branch 
houses and agencies. 


AMERICANS IN LATIN AMERICA 


LAPEIRA, JR., writing from Leon, 

e Nicaragua, to the editor of the New 

York “Times” discusses candidly the 

attitude Americans assume towards Latin 
Americans. He says: 

“I have read with surprise the reports 
contained in your issue of the 6th ult. re- 
garding the existing enmity to the United 
States in South America. 

“The majority of the American people 
are very ignorant of the pride of the Latin 


American race and of their ‘modus viven- 
di” They have long regarded the South 
Americans as inferiors, and this naturally 
brings about the ill feeling against the 
American people. 

“The Europeans who come to Central 
and South America to do business treat the 
people with kindness and_ consideration, 
study their ways, and try to improve con- 
ditions to the advantage of all, but the 
Americans who come here, with very few 
exceptions, lack diplomacy and sometimes 
courtesy. I have traveled through Central 
and South America, where I have had oc- 
casion to note this very often. 

“The enmity to the United States will 
exist until the Americans leave aside their 
haughtiness, and prepare themselves to treat 
people here with the decency they deserve.” 


CAN ADDITIONAL PROTECTION BE PROVIDED 
FOR BANK PAPER? 


By Edward L. Suffern, Certified Public Accountant 


HERE are a number of questions of 
great interest to bankers, which are 
of equal interest to practicing ac- 

countants. Among them, and very high in 
its degree of importance, is the question 
of the registration or identification of direct 
loan paper. By direct loan paper, I mean 
notes issued directly by the maker and of- 
fered for discount, as distinguished from 
paper received in the course of business, 
whether the same be discounted or not. | If 
every concern doing business with banks 
were absolutely honest, a bank would only 
need to inform itself as to the financial 
condition of a borrower through the usual 
form of a financial statement which borrow- 
ers are asked to submit. Unfortunately, 
however, aside from the liability of self 
deception to which every one is exposed, 
it cannot be said that every one is thor- 
oughly honest, and that this is a fact, the 
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experience of banks continually demon- 
strates. 

The ordinary form of statement of finan- 
cal condition which banks require, is sup- 
posed to be a correct exposition of the facts 
shown by the books of account, and this 
it may be and still be far from showing 
the true condition. Nothing is easier than 
for a borrowing concern to withhold from 
the records items of obligations which have 
been incurred but not entered with the dis- 
tinct purpose of being able to say that the 
statement as presented is in agreement with 
the accounts. This and other deviations 
from actual facts, have led some of the 
larger institutions to add to their list of 
inquiries to be answered the ones, “Have 
your accounts been audited by certified pub- 
lie accountants?” “If so, when, and by 
whom?” the institutions believing that if 
the accounts have been so audited an ad- 
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ditional assurance of accuracy has_ been 
created. The experience of the banks which 
have demanded this additional precaution 
demonstrates that their belief in its ad- 
vantages has been fully justified. 

It is a matter to excite great surprise 
that comparatively so few institutions have 
availed themselves of this entirely sensible, 
legitimate and effective method of assuring 
the correctness of the statements submitted 
by borrowers. No honest borrower should 
object to such a reasonable method, the 
expense of which is so small. 

Apart from this feature, however, or rather 
as a part of it, is the question of definitely 
and correctly ascertaining the amount of 
loan paper which the borrower has issued. 
It has happened a number of times, and 
will happen again, that large amounts of 
obligations have been incurred of which no 
proper record has been made. A very notable 
instance occurred a few years ago, which 
deeply impressed itself upon the minds of 
all the bankers who were purchasers of the 
paper. A very large corporation had ut- 
tered a great volume of loans which nowhere 
appeared upon its regular books of account. 
The corporation in question had its ac- 
counts audited by responsible accountants, 
but these were deceived (as well as_ the 
banks who became ultimate purchasers) 
through the practice of the corporation of 
keeping the records of the transactions re- 
sulting from these excess loans on_ sub- 
sidiary hooks, which were not open to the 
auditors’ examination. 

This instance does not stand alone, there 
may be more of them than anyone can imag- 
ine. Within a few weeks a quite similar case 
occurred, where a concern discounted a 
large amount of paper in a city other than 
that in which its business was located, and 
the only record its books contained of the 
transactions was through the introduction 
ef the proceeds of the notes in such a man- 
ner as to make it appear that they were 


part of the earnings of the business. Thus 
the books were falsified in two particulars, 
the apparent profits were illegitimately in- 
creased and the obligations were dishonestly 
stated. These examples demonstrate the 
necessity for the adoption of some methods 
which shall effectually prevent the nego- 
tiation of any paper which does not indicate 
on its face that it has been included as 
part of the stated liabilities, upon which 
the loan is granted. Can there be any such 
method devised? The question is asked in 
all seriousness. Clearly, if there could, it 
would be of immense advantage to the banks 
and to the honest borrower, and, equally 
clearly, it would be a practical prohibition 
to the dishonest one. 

The effectiveness of any method would de- 
pend upon its adoption by all institutions, 
for, if some institution should insist upon 
the proper identification of its paper and 
others should not, it is clear that the failure 
to identify part of the obligations would 
vitiate the whole. 

If there could be a provision, that all 
notes issued, the proceeds of which are to 
be absorbed in the business, should bear 
the identification of the certified public ac- 
countant whose certificate should be at- 
tached to the financial statement, and loan- 
ers were to insist upon it, the chances 
against inaccurate or falsified statements 
would be greatly reduced. In fact, they 
would be entirely eliminated, except in 
cases where there was calculated purpose 
to defraud and even in these the plan would 
entail criminal responsibility upon the 
fiduciary officer of a corporation perpetrat- 
ing the fraud. 

In these days, when the demand is so 
insistent for publicity of affairs of corpora- 
tions, there seems no reason why borrowers 
should hesitate to permit such investiga- 
tions of their affairs as may be required to 
verify their own statements. 


A GOOD BAROMETER OF PROSPERITY 


HE imports of diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones in 1908, a year of trade 
and industrial depression, fell from 

$42,000,000 of the preceding year to less than 
$17,000,000 in value. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Washington reports that the im- 
ports of these luxuries during the calendar 
year just closed are not less than the im- 
ports for the fiscal year, amounting to 
$45,000,000. T.uxuries from Europe, such 
as laces of cotton, flax, and silk, made in 
the Northern Continental countries and in 
Great Britain and Ireland, art works from 
various European states, French automo- 
biles and German toys, furs and fur skins 
from the frigid north of the world, mahog- 
any and rare woods from the tropics, and 


tobaccos from Turkey and from Cuba will 
altogether foot up to between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000 in the imports of 1910. 

Notwithstanding these imports, which 
compare favorably with those of previous 
prosperous years, the representatives of big 
business complain that trade was flat and 
dull in the year just closed, while con- 
sumers by the million echo the cry of the 
high cost of living. The imports of lux- 
uries by a nation have always hitherto been 
considered a fair index of its prosperity. 
We have not prospered, we say, yet we 
have spent more than ever before on things 
that were not necessary to health or com- 
fort. Is this nation becoming a spend- 
thrift? —New York Times. 
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WHAT A GOOD ADVERTISING AGENT DOES 


a” is a much-mooted question in adver- 
tising circles whether the agent better 

serves the interests of the advertiser 
or the publisher. 

Does he favor the publisher at the ex- 
pense of the advertiser or does he give the 
advertiser an advantage for which the pub- 
lisher has to pay? 

The key to the whole situation lies in 
the fact that the recognized advertising 
agent receives the compensation for his 
services in the form of commissions from 
the publications in which the advertising 
of his clients appears. 

Many persons would say off-hand that the 
agent would naturally favor the publisher 
because it is from him that he gets his 
remuneration, 

If he did not give the advertiser real 
service and help him get satisfactory results 
he would eventually lose the account and 
no longer have the business to give to the 
publisher and consequently would not earn 
his commission of ten or fifteen per cent. 
as the case may be. 

As a matter of fact, the real service ad- 
vertising agent serves the advertiser and the 
publisher equally well and the best interests 
of neither suffer at the hands of the con- 
scientious agent whose aim is to develop 
business for the good of all concerned. 

In view of the fact that many officers of 
financial institutions, even those who do 
more or less advertising from time to time, 
know very little about the work of an ad- 
vertlising agent, it is our purpose in this 
article to take a typical real service ad- 
vertising agency and explain in detail what 
it does and how it does it. 


A Typicat Service AGENCY. 


Mr. Frederick H. Siegfried of the Sieg- 
fried Company, New York, has furnished the 
Bankers Magazine with a statement of 
the salient points of the service given to ad- 
vertisers by the best agents. 

These things which a good advertising 
agent does include: 

Planning campaigns. 

Preparing copy. 

Creating trade-marks and 
phrases. 

Getting illustrations. 

Looking after engraving. 

Furnishing estimates. 

Recommending media, 

Checking insertions. 

Securing space contracts. 

Relieving clients of detail work. 

Meeting advertising solicitors. 


advertising 


or 


Saving clients money by keeping them 
posted on discounts, increase of rates, etc. 
Acting as advertising manager, and many 
other services. . 
Explaining these points, Mr. Siegfried 
said: 
A Broap View. 


“The good agency man must have a 


wide — vision. He does little experi- 
menting with his clients or their ad- 


vertising appropriation. He plans with 





FREDERICK H. SIEGFRIED 


them after having made a thorough study 
of their needs and opportunities, being 
guided in his recommendations by his past 
experience in the same or similar lines of 
advertising. As far as possible he makes 
himself part and parcel of the sales or 
business promotion departments of his cli- 
ents, and is not satisfied with anything 
short of as thorough knowledge of markets, 
competition and similar factors as he would 
want if it was entirely his own business. 

“In order to make this possible, he will 
not undertake more accounts than he can 
handle with this thoroughness. 


Goop Copy SERVICE. 


“The principles just stated apply par- 
ticularly in the matter of preparing copy. 
In this agency, before we attempt to write 
an advertisement we make ourselves thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of our 
client’s proposition. We live with his busi- 
ness until we get in the right attitude to 
present it most effectively to the public. 
I believe that all good advertising agents 
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follow this plan. Indeed, I do not see how 
real service in advertising can be given in 
any other way. 

“A trade-mark is a good-will maker— 
something concrete around which the popu- 
lar conception of a business can be built up. 
Trade-marks and selling phrases or slogans 
oftentimes make or mar an advertising cam- 
paign. Their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. We have had noteworthy suc- 


but rr t money 
‘OU can'ttell how soon you may fall dl Thay checld net be salted bende at all. 
or cept with an accident which will 
your earning capacity for « long penod. eof your surplus in this way. 
YW casured against the consequences of such 
an event so far as your income is concemed, 
you ceed not worry. But if you are act, you 
are sot doing your duty to yourself or those 
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Wete to-day for ou mteresing booklet 
“How to Insure Your Income,” which 
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12+4-2—14 

The science of numbers is 
immutable. 

Two and two will make four 
as long as the world lasts. 

And 8% on 2 $400,000 build- 
ing is eternally $32,000. 

But figures are so terribly ine 
fallible that, if extravagance, 
poor quality, and delay creep 
into your building cperation, 
they will increase the ccst and 
deplete the income. 

On the other hand, if you 
ensure a maximum of Econ- 
omy, Quality and Speed, the 
inc>me will toke cara of itself. 

Why not see us about it? 










+ = = $500,000. THOMPSON.STARRETT 
Serplas ood Ronee te Policybeld-rs over $1200 ,000 COMPANY 
Fill oat and retarn coupon or send postal Building Construction 
| Fifky-One Wall Street 


TO PUT TO SEA 


in a leaking bottom is to play 
cards with the infisite. 

To embark on a building 
Operation without frotection as 

o Cost, Quality and Time, is 
to play with loaded dice. 

We know of no more ruinous 
investment than a building pro- 
ject that starts out without 
such protectiod. 

And'we kn »w of no organtze- 
tion better qualified than ours 
to furnish that protectiot. 


THOMPSONSTARRET? 
COMPANY 
Building Construction 
Fifty-One Wal Screet 





How Much Did 
You Save in 1910? 


‘OU need not apologize 

for making this your New 

Year's thought. The de- 
sire for wealth has been a 
mighty force in the world's 
‘progress and the road to 
wealth always starts at the 
point where a man begins to 
eave. Do you know about 
our method of saving? 

You can invest $10., $20., 
$30.— any amount per month 
in our Mortgage Certificates 
or we can give you a paid 
up certificate for $200., $500., 
$1,000. or $5,000. if you have 
the cash aiready saved. 

Your money earns 4% % 





Our Gusranteed Mortgages ere in- 
vestments yo. can safely recommend 
to your friends. There can be mo loss. 


Boyios? MORTGAGE GUARANTEE (0 


interest from the day that Capi! 000, 

we vecetve it. The security tal & Surplus, $7, ,000 
behind your savings will be 

first mortgages on New York 

City real estaze and the return A NET INCOME. 


of your principal and interest 


That means what you get after 
is guaranteed to you by a 


paying every charge connected with 


A_Good New Year’s Investment | 


Wee ee most carefully 
how to invest your surplus money. It is hard to find a smaMinvest- 
ment that will pay a good rate of interest and yet is safe. 
Our mortgage certificates based on selected first mortgages on New York 
City real estate solve this problem for you. The interest is 414% and the 
certificates are In amounts of $200, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 
The $200 certificate will be sold if desired on the instalment plan at $10 per month. 


These certificates have al! the advantages of the guaranteed mortg: Th yment of 
the principal and interest is guaranteed absolutely by the Bond and Storage Gusnaiee Com- 
pany with ite Capital and Surplus of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation on the satisfactory 
character of these mortgage certificates. Our capital and surplus amount to $14,000,000. 


These certificates do not pay six per cent. Bonds that do are not first mortgage bonds 
speculation in real estate and 





° Our security is a first mortgage security such as the law favors for savings banks, life i 
reader you whbt for work and interfere with ance companies and all conservative trust investments. Start the year right by favoring ‘oa 


Write us for our booklet “ The Safe Use For Savings.” 


THLE GUARANTEE s TRUST @ 


17S REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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cess in creating distinctive and telling trade- 
marks and slogans for our clients—adver- 
tising assets worth many thousands of dol- 
lars to them. 


Gettinc Art Work. 


“An agency of recognized standing must 
also be in a position to furnish good art work 
guickly. Coéperating with the advertising 
agents of New York are organizations which 












































You Do Not Need A 


Financial Education 


to invest your savings safely. 
Whether you have $10 amonth 
to save or a cash surplus of 
$100,000 to invest, you will 
make no mistake if you buy 
the guaranteed ‘first mort- 
that we furnish you on 
New York City real estate. 


Back of these mortgages is 


(1) The most valuable and 
productive real estate in the 
world — New York City. 


(2) Our 26 years’ experience 
lending money on mortgage on 
New York City real estate. 
& (3) The absolute guarantee of 
(. payment of principal and inter- 

est by the Bond and Mortgage 
FP Guarantee Co. with its capital 
& and surplus of $7,500,000. 


(4) Our guarantee of title with 
our capital and surplus of 
$14,000,000. L 


They Bear Interest at 4:% 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been Invested in guaranteed mortgages 
in New York City,and not one dollar 
has ever been lost to an investor. 

‘These mortgages are in amounts from 
81,000 up, and the guaranteed mortgage 
certificates based upon them are §200, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 

The S200 certificate can be paid for in 
amounts of $10 per month. 


Write us about how much you might 
be willing to invest, and we will 
send you our booklet “ The Safe Way 
to Save," or suitable information. 


Te GUARANTEE 
TRUST Ce 


18 Bewebw er 175 Remeee Street 280 Fate ere 
maw Your BROOKLTH, HT. JAMAICA, BT 


Fisked om the speculation. 


LIKE BEGETS LIKE 


We reap what we sow—and 
generally a litle more. 

If the columns of a steel 
Structure ere of inadequate 
carrying capacity, the building 
will collapse. 

And if an Owner enters into 
a building proposition without 
adequate protection against ex- 
travagence, poor workmanship 
ard delays, the income will 
suffer in proportion. 

Obversely, the income on his 
investment will be safe if he is 
guaranteed a maximum of 
Economy, Quality and Speed. 

We gun-antee all three 


THOMPSON.STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Fifty-One Wall Screet 





IT IS NOT SAFE 


for an Owner to figure on an 
income of say 8% from a build- 
ing which is to cost sbout 
$300,000, and to be completed 
in about six months. 

Because if the building takes 
ten months to erect, and if it 
costs $350,000, the calculated 
income will be depleted. 

No Owner should enter upon 
such a project without full pro- 
tection egainst extravagence, 
poor workmanship and delays. 

That is the sort of protece 
tion you will get from us. 


THOMPSON.STARRETT 
COMPANY 
Building Construction 
Fifty-One Wall Street 








Your Share in New 
York's Prosperity 


'U know that NewYork 
City real estate is a good 
investment but do you 
know that one who can spare 
only $10 a month can share in 
its profits? Our Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Certificates are 
in effect small mortgages an 
the most valuable and produc- 
tive real estate in the world. 
You do not speculate when you 
buy these certificates. You 
invest your savings safely ata 
good rate of interest. They 
are issued in amounts of $200, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. _ 
The paynient of the priwcips) aed 


N° Other form of invesiment gives 
so much comfort with so 
a return as Our gusrant ed mortgages. 


Boyds MORTGAGE GUARANTEE (0 


Capitel & Surplus - - $7,000,000 






at interest nteed by the Bond and 
376 Dwar TF oaiZ® Remagn &. Bikiyn Mortgax: iter Company witht ity 
— jus of $7,500,000 


We stake our own reputation on the 
satisfac tary chmracter of these morgage 
certincaies and we have # capital and 
surplus of $14,000,000 


HOW ABOUT IT! 





Company that has invested 
$400,000,C00. for its clients 
without one of them ever 
losing a dollar. 

Be wise and send postal 
card or the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


TJilLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9" 


| 176 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 


| om conmdering invemog 9 
Kiociy weed me pacts and waboemason 


Name 


0 St, Broakiye 286 Putten Sé., Jemance 





your Investments. After personal 
property taxes are paid, the ordi- 
nary 4!,% Investment does not seem 
So attractive with @ net income of 
only 24% Even the money you 
have in # bank or trust company may 
cost you $17.50 for taxes on each 
thousand dollars. 

Our guaranteed mortgages net 444% 
~-they are free from taxatios. 

No investor has ever lost a dollar, 


Bono QHorrtate GuaRANTEE 6 


Capital & Surpias ~- 68,000,000 
276 Bway, W. ¥. 175 Remacn @, Be 
280 Paiton St, Jamaica, 





GOOD ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED BY AN AGENCY 


Are you one of those people who 
will have to die at the “right time” so 
that your family will not be left in 
poverty? in other words, are you 
taking such risks with your money 
that your experience and management 
are necessary to keep it safe? 

Put some of your money where It ts 
safe, no matter what happens. Buy 
a guaranteed mortgage. 


No investor has ever lost a dollar 


Bopoethona ake Guaranree 6 


Capital & Surplus - 88,000,000 
376 Bway, 6.7. 175 Remecs R, Bugs 
(380 Fallon St , Jamaica 
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TiLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send “ The Safe Way tm Save," advertion’ 
in Tue SarunDay Eventve Post, to 
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TRE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. SPOKANE. WASH _ 
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The Magnificent New Home of 


The Old National Bank 


of Spokane 


when completed early in December, will immediately become the center of Spo- 
kane’s financial and commercial activities. The ground floor banking room will 
be complete in every detail and thoroughly equipped to transact all branches of 


resources, 
invites the accounts of banka, corporabons, 
Spokane, to whom 1 extends the faciues of « strong, 
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Timber Lanes 


FRED B GRINNELL 











This bank has organisation and connections which enable tt to be af the utmost service to {ts customers It comtally 
firms and ind. “iduals who contemplate opening wftial or addtional accounts ia 
conservacry’ fipancial institution, 
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A STRIKING NEWSPAPER FULLPAGE 


have artists working day and night making 
advertising illustrations. These and care- 
fully developed lists of individual artists 
supplement the agencies’ own art depart- 
ments. 

“Likewise in the important matter of en- 
graving, agents have the best facilities at 
their command, day and night, at lower 
rates than most advertisers can command. 


“The rate and checking departments of 
a good advertising agency must equal or 
even lead the other branches of the busi- 
ness in efficiency. They should be equipped 
to make estimates promptly for an advertis- 
ing campaign in any class of media at the 
very lowest terms. A complete card file 
of rates of many thousand newspapers and 
other periodicals is indispensable and comes 
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in course of time to be a great asset. The 
agent is in constant touch with the special 
representatives of newspapers and maga- 
zines generally and is the repository for the 
latest authoritative information regarding 
all periodicals. 


RECOMMENDING MeEptIA. 


“Recommending media is a crucial point 
of agency service, and this can be performed 
with wisdom only by an agency of ex- 
perience, and absolute integrity. The agen- 
cy with knowledge and experience in this 
phase of advertising can save its clients a 
great deal of money in making up lists 
of media hest suited to the particular 
proposition to be advertised. 

“The buying of space—a fine art in ad- 
vertising—is something which an agent ob- 
viously can do better than the average in- 
dividual advertiser. He has vastly greater 
acquaintance with the publications and their 
business methods. 


“These are, in brief, some of the leading 
points of advertising agency service. The 
sum and substance of it all is that the 
good agent takes off his client’s shoulders 
a mass of detail work and saves him time 
and money in a great many ways, in many 
cases also taking the brunt of the creative 
work, 

“Detail and economy are of secondary 
importance to the broader view of the 
“ase—the initiative and business getting 
ideas which the agent puts into the solu- 
tion of his client’s advertising problems.” 

Reproduced herewith, are samples of some 
of the financial and real estate advertis- 
ments which The Siegfried Company has 
placed for its clients. They are commended 
to the attention of our readers as models 
of effectiveness in the matter of copy and 
display. No better illustration could be giv- 
en of the value of having expert service in 
the preparation and handling of advertising. 


> 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism 


ME: R. B. Parrish, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Northfork, W. Va., 


writes: 


I wish to thank you for the great amount 
of publicity you have given this bank in 
your magazine in regard to the advertising 
it has issued. It makes the writer feel that 
all his efforts in that particular have not 
been in vain, and he at the same time has 
actual results to show for themselves, which 
are the most convincing, 

I enclose herein a copy of a pass book 
with some advertising, or rather an appeal, 
on the back cover. I have often felt that 
the amount of valuable space on the back 
of a bank pass book that was not used by 
any bank to my knowledge could be used 
to advantage by the banks. After much 
thought and study I have placed on the 
back of all our pass books the ad as shown. 
It strikes me that I have about hit the nail 


3 





A BARE IDEA 


on the head in this argument and that it 
should have a tendency to hold accounts, 
at least it will possibly give the banker the 
advantage of getting next to what his com- 
petitors have used in their argument to get 
one of his depositors or what particular 
thing about another bank may appeal to a 
depositor sufficiently to induce him _ to 
change his bank, 

Let me know what you think of my idea, 
and at the same time if it appeals to you 
and will be of advantage to any other banks 
I would be pleased to have you give it to 
them. 

Thanking you in advance for your candid 
opinion. 


The paragraphs printed on the back of 
the pass book are as follows: 


IMPORTANT 
YOU are now a depositor of 
THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF NORTHFORK 
U. S. DEPOSITARY 
NORTHFORK, W. VA. 


Your interests are from this moment 
identical with those of this bank. Permit 
no one to induce you to change your bank 
or discontinue your account. You cannot 
better yourself by depositing elsewhere. 

Before you give credence to any one who 
may seek to undermine your confidence in 
this bank or its management or influence 
you to deposit elsewhere write to or call 
on bank for an explanation, 


This idea is all right, but we question 
whether the wording is just as tactful as 
it might be. There are two expressions in: 
this appeal which strike a negative instead 
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of a positive chord. One is “change your 
bank’ and the other is “undermine your 
confidence.” What is the use of suggesting 
these things? Would it not be better to 
treat the subject a little differently, per- 
haps saying something like this: 

We are glad to welcome you as a de- 
positor in this bank. We are confident that 
we can give you such good service in every 
banking particular that you will never care 
to bank elsewhere. We want you to realize 
that your interests and ours are mutual, 
and hope that you will feel like saying with 
pride “This is my bank,’’ even as we are 
pleased to number you among our de- 
pesitors, 

If you ever hear any criticism of this bank 
or its methods we would consider it a great 
favor if you would tell us about it and give 
us the opportunity to reassure you concern- 
ing ‘‘our’’ bank, 


This statement is not quite so much like 
an initiation ritual, but we think there is 
more of a handshake in it than the form 
submitted. 


The First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., makes an especially appropriate appeal 
for women depositors. It is in the form of 
an attractive folder entitled “Suppose I 
Should Start a Bank Account,” and con- 
taining a colored “tipped in” view of the 
ladies’ reception room of the bank. The 
talk is so good that we reproduce it here- 
with. 


Glad to explain, Ma’am,—by just asking 
you a question—when people come to see 
you, don’t you try to make them feel just 
as much at home as possible, and aren’t 
you glad to do any little service for them? 
That’s exactly the way with us. Because 
We are a ‘business’ concern and a big 
bank isn’t any reason why we _ shouldn't 
like to have friends and do a!l we can to 
make them like us?—No, it’s all the more 
reason, 

Then, when you know that the strength 
of this bank is measured by two and a 
quarter million dollars of good money,—thac 
it has never lost a dollar for its depositors 
in forty years, you have a good idea how 
safe any amount will be that you may en- 
trust to our keeping. 

Put these two things together—a bank 
that wants to help you, and a bank that you 
can absolutely trust; then let us say some- 
tuing about how we have arranged things 
to make our house more pleasant and at- 
tractive to our good women friends. 

The picture shows the Ladies’ Parlor, and 
the window where you go to make your de- 
posits and cash checks, the pretty furniture 
and desks where you can lay down your bag 
or bundles and write your checks and de- 
posits, or a letter on our stationery; also 
the desk telephone. There is added a well- 
appointed lavatory. And did you know that 
Ww pay out brand new, crisp money? 

How much will I need to begin an ac- 
‘ount?—We have no iron-clad rule, Five 
dollars, if you will, is enough. But the size 
of your business doesn’t matter. 

Twelve hundred ladies have accounts here 
now—more would be welcome. 
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SINCE 1858 
Corn Exchange 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


has stood al! tests in 
prosperity and business 
crises and holds the 
good opinion of its old. 
est depositors. 


Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 





Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fs modern spirit of 
banking is friendly 
helpfulness. 


Consult us freely. 
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In sending us this folder, Mr. C. L. Chil- 
ton, Jr., advertising manager, writes: 
interested in the Bankers Magazine, 
and have gotten some meat out of 
“Pushing Your Business.’’ I commend all 
efforts to get financial advertising out of 
the briars and put it on the same clean and 
business-like basis to which most other 
lines of advertising have attained. 

Mr. Frank C. Mortimer, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Berkeley, 
Cal., submits a quantity of advertising mat- 
ter of that bank and the allied Berkeley 
Bank of Savings & Trust Company, con- 
sisting of booklets, statements and newspa- 
perads, A group of the latter is reproduced. 


I am 


good 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Every one of them drives home a point, 
and in typography the ads. are about all 
that could be desired. The booklet is good, 
but printed in rather too small type. No 
bank booklet should be set in less than 
eight-point type. 

The advertisements of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia and of the Bank of 
Ottawa illustrate effective use of moderate 
sized space, and the great advantage of 
changing copy with each insertion. Both 
of these series are admirable illustrations 
cf what this department has called “con- 
tinuity and differentiation” in bank adver- 
tising. 


> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Lumbermen’s National Bank, Mari- 
nette, Wis., recently sent out post 
eards to its various customers and 

to the people in general of Menominee 


county. These have the pictures” of 
great men of the world, with some cf 
their famous sayings upon one _ side, 


and upon the other a neat advertisement of 
the bank. ‘The advertising is said to be 
doing the bank much good, A lot of people 


° ° 

Keep a Bank Account in Washington. 
ECAUSE in Washington the financial disturbances that affect the rest of the country are 
little felt. Uncle Sam is the great paymaster and his disbursements are sure and regular; 
because, again, if your funds are on deposit with this Company you will have not only the 
security of the capital, surplus, and stockholders’ liability of $8,000,000, and assets of nearly 
fourteen million dollars, but the security of Federal control and examination (just the same 
as with a National bank), which no trust, company outside of Washington gives. Interest 


allowed on Checking Accounts. 


An attractive bookiet will be 


go to the bank to see if they can’t get sets 
of the cards and are usually perfectly willing 
to pay for them. 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
a large institution with a number of 
branches in different parts of the city, has 
started advertising in a large list of sub- 
urban newspapers on account of two of its 
branches particularly—those located in the 


Why ? 


sent on request. 


American Security & Grust Co. 


WW. Cor. Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave ane 


A GOOD MAGAZINE 





Opposite United States Greasury 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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A Legal Will 


Few persons are qualified to write a LEGAL 
WILL. With this fact in mind the wise testator 
seeks sound legal advice. 

The services of this Bank are at your dis- 
posal, with a department specially organized to 
execute matters of a fiduciary nature. 


An interesting Booklet entitled “WHAT THE TRUST COMPANY 
CAN DO FOR YOU” will be mailed upon request 
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(4° (] HE DEVELOPMENT 
| of a community depends, 
No Taxes jj), m 


0 ‘some extent, upon its banks. 


on Savings HH -Thie bork 1s controlled by 


local people and 1s managed by 
| 


@You are not required by local men. 


law to pay taxes on your 
Savings Account. The 4 
interest paid by us js there- 
fore a net rate to the De- 
positor—an ec. gga point 
to consider when contem- 
plating investment in secu- 
rities upon which taxes 
must be paid. 


Its policy 1s to 
advance the interests of the 
community and to assist in 
the forward movement for 
Berkeley's civic and commercial 
progress. The bank was or- 
ganized 18 years ago, when 


Berkeley's 


population was 


BERKELEY 


ie Me ‘bank oF |} about 5000, 
oss |e: Peo iy > The Fir st 
SUAS ComPANY Siaiesse National 
» Associated with the ati Bank 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK eee t OF BERKELEY 





REAL 


BANK 


Hudson Terminal Building and the new 
Pennsylvania station, respectively. A strong 
bid is being made for the business of 
“commuters” who use the McAdoo tubes to 
and from New Jersey and the Pennsylvania 
tunnels between Manhattan, New Jersey 
and Long Island. 


Bank books, each showing an initial de- 
posit of $1, were given as prizes in a con- 
test in the Sunday school of the Epworth 
M. E. Church of Elizabeth, N. J. The ac- 
counts were in the Union County Trust 
Company. ‘ 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wis., continues to send 
out unusually good statement folders. The 
November 10 statement carries this refer- 


ence to the growth of the city and the bank: 


Milwaukee. Without boom, or inflation, or 
territorial expansion, she passed in the last 
decade, from fourteenth up to twelfth place 
in the population among the cities of the 
United States, and her industrial and finan- 
cial growth has more than kept pace with 
the increase in population, 

Our own growth, as shown by our state- 
ments issued from time to time, is the meas- 
ure of our share in the encouragement of 
new enterprises and the expansion of estab- 


PUBLICITY 





Sending 
Money Home? 


The safest and cheapest 
method of sending money 
th h the mails is to buy 
a BANK DRAFT or 
MONEY ORDER. 


Our extensive connections 
enable us to issue these 
money orders on all the 
principal cities of the world. 

Ask for folder showing how 


Bank Money Orders are less ex- 
pensive than other kinds 


FIRST 
Slalesse National 


PERMANENCE 

'O EXTEND to our cus- 

tomers such treatment 
that they will make this 
Bank their permanent fi- 
nancial headquarters is the 
aim§ and the object of tke 


Officers and Directors. 
A.W. NAYLOR 
F.M. WILSON . . Vice-President 
F.L.NAYLOR wee Cashier 
F.C. MORTIMER, Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH . . Asst. Cashier 


. » President 


United States Depositary 


FIRST 
Bes bts National 
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| Our experienc: in business affairs and judg- 
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as 


The Settlement of Estates 


is the business of te Trust Department of this 
Bank. ‘When namcd as Executor or Trustee un- 


I | det a will the Bank assumes the management of 
I | a decedent’s property and conserves it for the 


benefit of the heire. 


ment in investmert matters makes the appoint- | 
ment of this Bark cs Executor of your will an act 
of business pruderce. | 

Our officers arc plessed to confer with you. || 


fet, Berkeley Bank of a 


| oss tsi8 | | 

















| esate ‘ 

| retin Savings and Trust Co. 

| ‘Associated with the Wiest: Nations’ Bank. | 
__ aI RSA REST SEE 





ADVERTISING 


lished concerns in Milwaukee. Our facili- 
ties are complete in every department and 
our policy is as liberal as legitimate banking 
wil! permit. 





The Swedish American National Bank 
of Jamestown, N. Y., in coéperation with 
the Abrahamson-Bigelow Company, a de- 
partment store of that city, carried out an 
advertising plan which resulted in the open- 
ing of 874 new savings accounts averaging 
S14 apiece. The scheme was this: The de- 
partment store advertised extensively in the 
newspapers to give away checks for fifty 
cents to all visitors at the store whether 
buyers or not, checks to be good only in 
opening a new savings account for at least 


$5. The conditions on the back of the 
check were as follows: 
CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE USE OF 


THIS CHECK. 
On presentation of this check and money 
in amount not less than $4.50, the Swedish 


National Bank will open a new savings ac- 
count book in your name, and you will be 
credited not only with the money you bring, 


but also with this 50c, check additional. 
Your bank account to draw 3% interest 
from date of deposit, is subject to with- 


without notice, except 
remain in the bank 


drawal at any time, 
that at least $5 snall 
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for six months after the account is opened. 
Good only from Sept. Ist to Nov. 12th, 

1910, in opening a new savings account. 
The National Bank of Commerce in 


St. Louis has appointed a_ publicity com- 
mittee, made up of officers of the institu- 
tion, to bring to public notice happenings 
of public interest regarding the bank. The 
members of the committee are: J. A. Lewis, 
Cashier; G. N. Hitchcock, J. W. Reinholdt 
and George R. Baker, assistant cashiers. 





The [owa State Savings Bank, of Bur- 
lington, Ta., uses an outline map of Towa 


as a border for its newspaper advertise- 
ments. The almost rectangular shape of 
Iowa lends itself well to this use. This 
bank advertises its next annual Seed Corn 


Contest as follows: 


We desire to announce that this bank will 
hold a Seed Corn Contest at about this 
time next year. There will be ten cash 
premiums offered for the best yellow corn, 
and five cash premiums for the best white 
corn. A cash prize of $10 will be paid for 
the three best hills of corn. 

$52.00 in cash was the Ist premium paid 
for the best ten ears of vellow corn at the 
contest just held. Get busy and come in for 
a share of this at the next contest. 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
gives away a handsome and useful adver- 
tising novelty in the shape of a combination 
hand mirror and paper weight. 





The Lake County Bank of Madison, S. 
D., is distributing a card containing a con- 
densed statement of the thirteen banks of 
its county. Naturally, this bank is at the 
head of the list. 


— The — 
American National Bank 


of El Paso 


is just moving uito its new seven story fire 
preof building where it has the 


finest Chrome Steel vaults and general banking 
equipment in the Southwest. 


It will henceforth, in addition to 
commercial banking, maintain special 
ments for 


Savings, Safe Deposit and Real Estate Loans. 


Capital and Surplus increased to $360,000. 
Interest at 4 per cent allowed on time de 
posits and savings. 


eneral 
part- 


We invite you to call when passing through. 
Mexican money bought and sold at most favor- 
able market rates. 





FROM THE “MEXICAN HERALD” 
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BINDS WOMAN 

TO BEDPOST; 

THEN STEALS 
HER SAVINGS 


Daylight Robber Attacks Vic- 
tim Unawares and Kicks 
Her into Insensibitity 


$100 TAKEN FROM TIN 
BOX HID IN MATTRESS 
Burglar Seemed FartiliarWith 


Premises and Location of 
Family Hoard. 
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PERSOKS BOUND, G 
AND ROBBED 1% FIVE WEEKS 













With such risks staring you 
in the face, car you afford to 
Keep mofey around the house? 
We pay 4 per cent interest on 
savings deposits four times a 
year. ~You can draw your 
money at any time—no hotice 
required. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


404 Main Street 
Cash Capital, $100,000.00 
E. LESS, Pres. = ALEX BERGER, Cashier 





















December 3—Mr 
and Mm ES Ha 
‘and bound by a neg 





gro and white bur 
glar at their bome, No. yss3 A Vista 
avenue 

December ¢—Mrs. Anna Voigtmapn 
bound and robbed at her home. Now 
$877 Cote Bnihante avenue 

December 21—Mrs Annie Zar, ted 




















by wrists to bedpost. kicked in side 
$ico int box stolen from under’ 
mattress. Winle one robber ransécRed 
the house a second stood guard on the 
porch --From St. Louis Republic, dated 
December 22, 1910 







Jonesboro, Ark 





STRONG USE OF 


NEWS IN 


BANK AD. 


The 
ville, 


National 

kind 
portrait of 
time 


Bank of Boon- 
of trade-mark 
Ratliff 


governors oT 


Boonville 
Ind., uses as a 
on its letterhead the 
Boon, one of the old 
Indiana. 


Among the — particularly noteworthy 
bank booklets which have recently come to 
our notice are these: 


The First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal., 
very attractive general booklet printed in 
two colors on pebbled paper, brown cover, 
bound with silk cord. Occasion, the com- 
pletion of new banking quarters. 

The Superior Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. Booklet having to do largely 
with banking by mail. Unique cover de- 
sign consisting of a representation of many 
postage stamps in colors. 

The United Banking & Savings Company 
of Cleveland, O. A strong statement folder 
containing a photographic view of the bank’s 


building on the cover: The same institu- 
tion has issued a good booklet entitled 


“Successful Growth.” 

The Central National Bank, Cleveland, O. 
A folder containing a reproduction of a 
newspaper article dealing with the renewed 
of this institution’s charter for another 
twenty years. 

We are indebted to the Bryan Printing 
Company for the samples of Cleveland bank 
booklets. 








MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 





FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF BANKING SUCCESS 





THE GEORGE D. HARTER BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING, CANTON, OHIO 


GAIN of sixty-three and seven-tenths 


per cent. in population, as shown by 


the census report of 1910, gives the 
residents of Canton, Ohio, good cause for 
saying, as did St. Paul, that they are “citi- 
zens of no mean city,” and Cantonians and 
visitors alike agree that the transformation 


effected by the erection of the new George 
D. Harter Bank building on the public 
square is a notable improvement. 

A stately structure of white terra cotta, 
with green mansard roof and quaint gable 
windows jutting out therefrom, it stands 
impressively and conspicuously among its 


=o 
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neighbors in the heart of the business ac- 
tivity of the city, an example for public 
spirit to emulate. 

Compelled by the increase of business to 
seek larger quarters and imbued with a de- 





F. Hersruck 
PRESIDENT 


sire to add to the city’s appearance, the 
bank directorate determined to erect a build- 
ing that would blend utility and art, repre- 
senting at once its ideal as a banking estab- 
lishment and as a contribution to municipal 
beauty. 


Tue New Quarters. 


As may be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, the building consists of six stor- 
ies and a basement and is of Roman Doric 
architecture. The interior of the bank im- 
presses the visitor as a successful combina- 
tion of the businesslike and artistic. The 
floor of the commodious lobby is of pink 
Tennessee marble, the wainscoting and coun- 
ter front of Italian Skyros, with a green 
Greek Tinos border. All of the grille work 
is wrought in solid bronze and the furniture 
is rich mahogany, simple and substantial in 
design. Above all, on walls and ceiling, is a 
simple, though really effective, tint of creamy 
yellow. studded profusely with the latest im- 
proved electric lights, that shed a soft lustre 
of iight over the entire establishment. 
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Conveniences for patrons have been given 
especial consideration. Near the entrance is 
a room fitted up particularly for the com- 
fort and convenience of ladies, which has 
already proved a boon during the short 
period of its existence. Coupon booths have 
heen installed for the benefit of renters of 
safe deposit boxes, where they may examine 
the contents of boxes in privacy and at their 
leisure. 

Facing the 
bookkeepers’ 


entrance and alongside the 
windows are the cashier’s of- 
fices, Consisting of an ante-room, readily 
accessible, and a private office. The direc- 
tors’ room is a large, impressive chamber at 
the rear, fitted with massive mahogany fur- 
niture. Down stairs are lockers and conven- 
iences for the staff of clerks, and vaults for 
storage of books, records and supplies. The 
establishment has been equipped with the 
latest devices and appliances to facilitate 
the handling of the business. An_ inter- 
communicating telephone system has been 
installed, connecting cashier and tellers with 
the various departments. 





H. W. Harter 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


In the first few days following its com- 
pletion the institution was visited by thou- 
sands of Cantonians and by bank ‘officials 
from Ohio and surrounding States, who were 
surprised to see such a complete banking 
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establishment, equipped with every essential 
facility, in a city of Canton’s size. 

Interest centered on the massive armor- 
clad vaults, impenetrable and impervious to 
all assaults, and which in modernness of con- 
struction and mechanical ingenuity are said 
to be the pride of the safe-maker’s art. 
Each teller is provided with an individual 
cash apartment in this vault. All collateral 
and important papers are also filed here. 
Behind this main vault is a separate safe 
deposit box, storage and book vault, con- 
taining safe boxes from the smallest size to 
those in which the family silver, heirlooms 
and other bulky valuables may be left. 

Although the institution is justly pleased 
with its new quarters and with the many 
compliments received, it prides itself even 
more on the reputation it has gained, name- 
ly, that of having one of the safest and most 
effective business systems now in operation. 

Citizens of Canton are probably unaware 
of the many high compliments that have 
been paid to a banking institution of their 
city by men of high rank engaged in the 
same field of work, who assert its bookkeep- 
ing department is above par, ranking among 
the best in the State. 

Among the staff of employes there is an 
unusual esprit de corps. As one observant 
customer of the bank has remarked, “There 
seems to be team work here.” The cashier 
and tellers hold meetings at regular inter- 
vals to discuss and plan the work, and to 
keep the various departments lined up to 
their part in this smoothly running piece of 
business machinery. It has constructed a 
system that checks up the work of every 
clerk in the bank, and no transaction, how- 
ever small, can be made without automati- 
cally registering itself on the necessary rec- 
ords. In addition to the most modern 





J. H. Dumovuttn 
DIRECTOR 
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DIRECTOR 
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E. E. Mack 
CASHIER 


methods in vogue elsewhere, it has evolved 
original systems which are being copied and 
used by other banks. 

Spurred on by a realization that size of 
city puts no limitations on thoroughness or 
effectiveness of banking systems, the staff 





C. N. Vicary 
DIRECTOR 
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SPACIOUS LOBBY IN THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 


ENTRANCE TO BANKING ROOM FROM OFFICE CORRIDOR 
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members have taken pride in sustaining the 
reputation they have earned. It has been 
the constant aim to so thoroughly and ex- 
actly arrange matters that any detail of 
whatever nature can be furnished accu- 
rately and promptly. 

The bank maintains a credit department 
that keeps its officers in closest touch with 
borrowers. Its thoroughness and complete- 
ness have been a revelation to those whose 
business has given them occasion to see it. 

Every day promptly at 11.30 o'clock the 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 


discount and finance committee meets to 
pass on all loans. Among Cantonians and 
banks throughout the State the bank has 
gained the name of being conservative 
enough to be absolutely safe and _ liberal 
enough to satisfy fair-minded people. 


Hisroricat. 


The bank was established back in 1866, 
when George D. and Michael Harter, two 
of Canton’s most promising young men of 
that time, rented the old Bockius homestead 
in South Market street, and with a little 
money, fine reputations and the confidence 
of the community as capital, decided to be- 
come bankers. About 1870 Michael Harter 
withdrew, leaving George D. Harter as the 
sole owner of the bank. In a few years the 
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bank moved to the quarters at 125 East 
Tuscarawas street, which it has recently left. 

In 1891, following the death of Mr. Har- 
ter, the bank was reorganized as a State 
bank, with $180,000 capital. F. Herbruck 
was elected president and Henry W. Harter, 
vice-president, and still hold their respective 
positions. Year by year the bank has built 
higher and higher its reputation for relia- 
bility and fairness. 

In September, 1909, the capital was in- 
creased to $300,000, with a surplus of $60,- 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM TO LEFT 


000; since then the growth has been even 
more rapid. This has been particularly 
noticeable in the limited time during which 
the bank has occupied its new home, the 
number of new accounts increasing at a 
rate unprecedented in the bank’s history. 
The following comparison of assets shows 
conclusively the constant and rapid growth: 


$703,165.30 


1,990,403.01 
ee rar on 


November 1 
November 1, 
November 1, 
November 1 
November 1 
Wovember 1, 1900. ..<c0ccs-cscciceses 2,490, 17 1.04 
November 1, 1910 3,015,250.98 


Elmer E. Mack, the cashier, although still 
a comparatively young man, began his career 
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as the bank’s messenger in 1881, serving in 
the various capacities, and was elected to 
his present position in 1900. Thomas D. 
Vogelgesang, the veteran teller, has also 
been with the institution for the past thirty 
years. 

The bank’s personnel is as follows: Direc- 
tors: IF. Herbruck, Judge Henry W. Harter, 
H. R. Jones, J. H. Dumoulin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Harter, Charles N. Vicary, E. E. Mack. 
Officers: F. Herbruck, president; Henry W. 
Harter, vice-president; E. E. Mack, cashier; 
Thos. D. Vogelgesang, first teller; Jos. K. 
Bye, teller and chief of loans and discount 
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department; Edgar E. Swinehart, teller and 
chief of collection and transit department; 
Will R. Myers, teller and chief of book- 
keeping department; Ralph E. Furbay, 
bookkeeper of liability ledger and note 
clerk; John F. Roos, bookkeeper of indi- 
vidual active accounts; Howard Garner, 
bookkeeper of individual sundry accounts; 
Adolf E. Heilman, bookkeeper of genera! 
accounts; Earl V. Newton, bookkeeper of 
savings accounts; Chas, F. Tinkler, col- 
lection and clearance clerk; Miss Lu- 
cille T. Holloway, stenographer and phone 
operator, 


MONEY VAULT 


THE BROAD AND MARKET NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NE of the liveliest centers of commer- 
cial activity in a metropolitan dis- 
trict is to be found in Broad and 

Market streets, Newark, New Jersey. ‘The 
latest acquisition to Newark’s many sound 
financial institutions is The Broad and Mar- 
ket National Bank, which opened its doors 
for business at ten o'clock on the morning 
of January 3, 1911. 

The new bank begins its career with a 
paid-up capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $100,000. It has been organized along 
popular lines, and will cater carefully to 
the needs of the smaller business men and 
manufacturers, having ever in mind the 
development of its own city. 

From the inception of the plan to launch 
The Broad and Market National Bank, ex- 
traordinary energy has characterized every 


step, and the fact that in less than three 
months after the prospectus was issued to 
the public all the stock was sold, and that 
in less than five months the bank was ready 
for business, demonstrates not only the 
ability and character of the men who have 
launched the new institution but indicates 
what may hereafter be expected of The 
Broad and Market National Bank. Re- 
jations have heen established with a number 
of banks and trust companies and _ the 
Fourth National Bank of New York has 
been selected as the New York depository. 


PERSONNEL. 


The directorate includes many men well 
known in commercial life for successful 
endeavor. Among them are manufacturers, 
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retail dealers, professional and _ financial 
men whose sterling reputations place the 
new bank on a par with older established 
institutions. The names of these gentle- 
men are: John O'Connor, Christian Fleiss- 
ner, David King, George H. Lambert, S. 
Ludlow, Jr., R. Russell Brant, John Nieder, 
Morris Cohn, Harry M. Friend, Joseph 
Samuel, George H. Fritz, Louis J. Beers, 
Robert O'Gorman, George Weyrauch, La- 
ban W. Dennis, Charles H. Stewart, Joseph 
J. Rafter, Francis MacD. Sinclair, William 
A. Gray, Theo. S. Fettinger, Isaac Shoen- 
thal. Walter C. Jacobs, John E. Helm, Hen- 
ry S. Altai, Frank Wadsworth and Joseph 
Gatti. 

On December 1, 1910, occurred the first 
board meeting. It was called for the pur- 
pose of adopting by-laws and selecting of- 
ficers. Joseph J. Rafter was made presi- 
dent; David King, Christian Fleissner and 
Joseph Samuel, vice-presidents, and Charles 
W. Lent, cashier. Homer J. Van Duyne, 
late of the First National Bank of Arling- 
ton, N. J., is the paying teller and Harry 
W. Bangs, of the Columbia Bank of New 
York, is the receiving teller. 

Mr. Rafter is fifty-three years old. He 
is decidedly a man of action, full of energy, 
forceful, tactful and diplomatic to a degree. 
He has held positions of great responsibili- 
ty as proprietor and manager of some of the 
largest printing plants located in New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Holyoke, Springfield and 
Hartford during the last twenty-three years. 
In 1907 he was called to take charge of 
and modernize the great printing office of 
the Prudential Insurance Company, in New- 
ark, and in the last few years has succeeded 
in organizing and placing this plant at the 
forefront of the printing plants of the 
country. 

David King, the first vice-president, is a 
resident of Jersey City. He has been a 
banker for twenty years, having been en- 
gaged with the Fourth National Bank of 
New York during that time, filling every 
position from messenger boy to chief clerk. 

Christian Fleissner is a manufacturer of 
embossing plates and specialist in fancy let- 
tering. His place of business is at 91 
Mechanic street, Newark, where he _ has 
prospered for twenty years. 

Joseph Samuel is a broker in iron and 
metals. Mr. Samuel is widely known in 
Newark and vicinity, has been thirty-two 
years in business, is a prominent stock- 
holder in the Essex County National Bank. 

Charles W. Lent has been connected with 
the Essex County National Bank of Newark 
for the past twenty-three years. He has 
filled every position from messenger to dis- 
count clerk. 


BANKING QUARTERS. 


It was the hope of The Broad and Mar- 


ket National’s officers that the banking 
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quarters in the Globe Building, 800 Broad 
street, would be ready for inspection New 
Year’s Day, but despite strenuous efforts on 
the part of the contractors this could not 
be accomplished. 

A contract for the work was given to the 
Bankers’ Building Bureau of New York 
City on November 30, 1910, but they did 
not get possession of the premises until 
the seventh of December. They then broke 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


all known records for equipment of bank- 
ing quarters of the better class, fulfilling 
all the conditions of their contract within 
twenty-three working days. 

The contract called for the erection of 
a new front to the building, the laying of 
tile floors, stronger foundations to support 
the marble screen of the main banking room, 
wainscoting the with marble, pro- 
viding a steel vault, and the decoration and 
furnishing of the whole interior. 

The immense steel vault containing many 
safe deposit boxes and reserve compart- 
ments is located at the rear of the banking 
section, next the directors’ board room. 

Two views of the remodeled rooms are 
shown herewith; they will, perhaps, convey 
some idea of the elegance of the fittings. 

Amply fortified behind an organization 
of known strength and comfortably located 
in the busiest center of its city, The Broad 
and Market National Bank of Newark, New 
Jersey, starts off most auspiciously. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sige the end of last year the 
National Bank of Commerce, the 

largest financial institution in Nor- 
folk, Va., celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary. In commemoration of such an aus- 
picious event, an appropriate announce- 


that is in many respects, remarkable. In 
1878, eight vears after organization as the 
People’s National Bank, a_ reorganization 
was brought about and the bank’s present 
name selected. In 1891 the original capital 
of $50,000 was increased to $100,000; six 
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ment in the form of an historical booklet, 
was sent out by the bank to its friends and 
customers. 

The tide of prosperity that has swept 
over the states of the South in the past 
decade, and which is still at its flood, is 
most strikingly reflected in the steady 
growth of the National Bank of Commerce. 

The record of forty years of success- 
ful banking, as interestingly set forth in 
the booklet referred to, reveals a growth 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF NORFOLK, VA, 


years later this amount was doubled. In 
1902 the capital was further increased to 
$500,000 and in 1907 to $1,000,000; to this 
there has been added a surplus fund of 
$680,000, and the present resources are re- 
ported to exceed $7,500,000. 

About four years ago the National Bank 
of Commerce completed a new building that 
ranks with the most pretentious and finely- 
appointed business edifices of any city in 
the South. It is a thirteen-story fireproof 
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MODERN FINANCIAL 


THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


structure, with two additional floors below 
the street, erected on a conspicuous corner in 
the business heart of the city, and provides 
commodious office accommodations for more 
than two hundred business firms and _ in- 
dividuals. The bank itself occupies the 
whole of the first floor and the mezzanine. 

Fronting the building entrance, at the 
right of which are the elevators, handsome 
doors of bronze enclose the inner door lead- 
ing to the main banking room, which is a 
model of substantial elegance in architec- 
tural construction and harmonious decora- 
tion. 

Counters of Grecian marble extend down 
the room on either side, intersected by 
columns of polished marble and surmounted 
by grille work of bronze. At the left of 
the entrance is the president’s office; next 
are the enclosed desks of the cashiers, then 


DINING ROOM FOR EMPLOYEES— 
THIRTEENTH FLOOR 


INSTITUTIONS 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


in order the various departments of the 
note-teller, foreign and local exchange win- 
dows, general bookkeeper and the paying 
tellers, and finally, in the center, the massive 
chrome-steel vault. Back of this and at 
either side are private booths and rooms 
for directors’ meeting, and on the right 
coming forward are the several passbook 
bookkeepers, the receiving-teller windows 
and the ladies’ window. 

The hanking rooms are fitted with the 
most perfect mechanism and conveniences 
known to modern business system. All 
the furniture and fittings are of metal; 
desks, cabinets, letter and document files, 
ledger shelves, all are of metal construction, 
grained so as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from walnut and mahogany. In the base- 
ment there is a vault for the storage of sil- 
verware and other valuables of bulk, also 
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THE Massive Vavuttr Door 


WITH EVERY MODERN SAFETY 


APPLIANCE 


EQUIPPED 


a brick vault for books of record, and the 
lockers, toilet-rooms and bath for the cleri- 
cal force. 

On the mezzanine floor are the directors’ 
room, committee rooms and officers’ toilet, 
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iocker and bath rooms. It is to be inferred 
that the National Bank of Commerce has 
spared no expense that might secure addi- 
tional comforts for its splendid building. 

Much might be said of the officers and 
directors who have by their concerted 
efforts built up this bank, and who stand 
ready to safeguard its customers against 
all loss. But further comment other than 
the mention of their names is unnecessary. 

The officers of the bank are: Nathaniel 
Beaman. president; Tazewell Taylor, vice- 
president; Hugh M. Kerr, cashier; M. C. 
Ferebee, asst. cashier; R. S. Gohoon, asst. 
cashier. 

Those who constitute the board of direc- 
tors in addition to the president, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier are: E. C. Fosburgh, Fos- 
burgh Lumber Company; John H. Rodgers, 
Rodgers, McCabe & Co., cotton exporters; 
John LL. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber 
Company; Henry L. Schmelz, president 
Bank of Hampton, Va.; W. R. Martin, 
president Burrow, Martin & Co., Ine.; 
W. T. Simcoe, dry goods; C. H. Hix, gen- 
eral manager S. A. L. R. R.; Fred. Green- 
wood, president Pual-Gale Greenwood Co., 
Inc.; Thomas H. Willcox, attorney at law; 
Alvah H. Martin, president Merchants & 
Planters Bank of Norfolk; Frank E. Wil- 
cox, division manager Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co.; B. W. Leigh, capitalist; T. S. 
Southgate, president T. S. Southgate & 
Co., Ine. 





A SPECIALIZED SERVICE FOR BANKS CONTEMPLATING THE 
ERECTION OF NEW BUILDINGS OR THE REMODEL- 


HOMAS BRUCE BOYD, whose por- 
trait is here reproduced, is quite well 
known throughout the Eastern States. 

He has devoted many years of his life to 
the study of bank equipment and is now in 
business for himself, having earned his title 
of bank engineer. 

As a young man Mr. Boyd was brought 
in touch with the designing and detailing 
of metal and wood furniture for offices, banks 
and other buildings, and for the past six 
years he has been associated with the Li- 
brary Bureau as their bank specialist. 

This corporation was quick to recognize 
the genius of Mr. Boyd in the study of 
bank requirements. The greatest efficiency 
for the clerical force, the economy of space, 
and the architectural and artistic taste dis- 
played in his work have marked him as one 
who should specialize in bank work, and, as 
the Library Bureau's representative his 
talents have had full play in some of the 
most important of its contracts. Among 
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them the following might be mentioned: 
The National City Bank, the Knickerbocker 
‘Trust Company, Emigrants’ Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn, New 
York; Savings Bank of Danbury, Danbury, 
Conn.; Traders’ National Bank, Scranton, 
Pa.; Whitney Central National Bank, New 
Orleans, L.a.; Metropolitan Bank, New Or- 
leans, La.; The Bank of Commerce & In- 
dustry, Mexico City, and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia. 

The service that Mr. Boyd offers to the 
banker who intends to let contracts for a 
new building does not conflict in any way 
with the work of the architects. Indeed, a 
competent architect should always be en- 
gaged to devote his best thought and effort 
on the design and type of building re- 
quired, and to be the banker's direct rep- 
resentative for the whole structure. 

The architect cannot do this if he is 
called on for the details of the adminis- 
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trative equipment, as this requires the 
special study of banking technique, with the 
knowledge of accounting and systems. 

Mr. Boyd supplements the work of the 
architect and relieves him of the details, so 
that he may give his best thought to the 
design and architectural features of the 
building. His knowledge of architecture 
enables him to make his designs so that 
the work when finished will not conflict 


with the conception the banker and _ archi- 


Tuomas Bruce Boyp 


BANK EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


tect have in mind for the banking room. 

By this plan the banker gets the: right 
equipment without marring the beauty of 
the architect’s design. Mr. Boyd’s_ ex- 
perience enables him to plan the equipment 
and furniture so that if future changes are 
necessary they may be made without in- 
convenience. He is at present employed 
by Messrs. ‘Trowbridge and Livingston, the 
architects for the new building of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, New York city, to 
lay out and advise on the technical and ad- 
ministrative equipment. This same service 
is being performed for the Manhattan 
Trust Company, New York, and the Markle 
Banking & Trust Company of Hazleton, Pa, 
He recently completed plans of the tech- 
nical equipment for the Fourth National 
Bank, New York city, whose formal open- 
ing occurred recently. 

Architects are welcoming Mr. Boyd be- 
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cause he brings with him the knowledge and 
experience gained by systematizing and 
equipping some of the most important bank 
buildings of recent years. Bankers are wel- 
coming him because he is neither preju- 
diced nor is he obligated to any manufac- 
turer. He can give therefore the very best 
advice to prospective bank builders and is 
in a position to see that they get a square 
deal with close competition on the one set 
of plans and specifications. 


WHEN COURTESY AROUSED 
DISTRUST 


FORMER vice-president of the old 

Nevada Bank, and later of the Wells 

Fargo-Nevada Bank, tells the follow- 
ing story: The Nevada Bank, for years the 
favorite depository in San Francisco for 
the Nevada miners, was frequently visited 
by miners, who wanted to deposit their ac- 
cumulated wealth, but had never before had 
any dealings with banks or bankers, except, 
perhaps, with some broker and merchant in 
© mining town. One day an old miner called 
at the bank and timidly inquired about de- 
posting his money. He was directed to the 
vice-president of the bank, who in turn es- 
corted the caller into the inner office and 
introduced him to the president of the bank. 
After exchangmg a few courtesies and in- 
forming him concerning the depositing of 
money and drawing checks against his de- 
posit, the old miner emptied his pockets of 
a large amount of gold and currency, the 
accumulations of years of profitable toil. 
He was then introduced to the receiving 
teller, was assisted in making out his de- 
posit tag, was given a bank and a check 
book, and was about to depart. 

A few minutes later he returned to the 
receiving teller’s window and asked how to 
make out a check. He was duly instructed 
and promptly presented a check, made pay- 
able to himself for the entire deposit at 
the paying teller’s window. The paying 
teller inquired of the receiving teller 
whether the check was good for the amount 
called for, and received an affirmative an- 
swer. 

This aroused the curiosity of the paying 
teller, who informed the _ vice-president. 
They asked the miner why he withdrew his 
money immediately after depositing it. He 
told them that the officials and tellers of 
the bank were so polite that he suspected 
they intended to keep his money and would 
cheat him out of it. He could not under- 
stand that men should be so polite and ac- 
commodating when they were merely to 
take care of his money, hire men to receive 
it and pay it out on his checks when they 
did not charge anything for the service and 
the expense of keeping up a large establish- 
ment for his accommodation. 





A PRACTICAL NOISELESS FLOOR COVERING 
FOR BANKS AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


VERY new article, appliance, or inven- 
tion that tends to improve the gen- 
eral appearance of a bank’s home or 

increase the efficiency of its working force, 
is certain to be adopted into general use. 
Tur Bankers MaGazine has, from time to 
time, commented on such appurtenances as 
the use of armor-plate steel for vaults; 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING AS LAID IN THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF 


prism glass for skylights; marble and 
bronze for counters and counter screens and 
more recently, the use of the telautograph for 
rapid intercommunication, improved electric 
lighting at a minimum cost, and the steel 
bank car propelled by gasoline. The prac- 
ticability and usefulness of these and 
numerous other necessary adjuncts to the 
up-to-date banking institution, have been 
established through common usage, and 
still there remains an unlimited field for 
further improvements along such lines. 
The noise problem has ever been a vexa- 
tious one to bank builders. It is ofttimes 


desirable to complete a decoration scheme 
by the use of mosaic floor tiling, but if 
this is done, there can be no cessation of the 
objectionable clatter of tramping feet that 
continues from morning to night. 

About fifteen years ago the New York 
Belting and Packing Company, Ltd., worked 
out the solution of this problem. They 


NEW YORK 


began the manufacture of an interlocking 
rubber tiling that has proved its worth to 
hundreds of bank and office buildings many 
times over. The noiseless feature is but one 
of many; the tiling is sanitary, water and 
fire-proof and not slippery. It can be made 
up into almost any attractive design and no 
amount of wear can destroy the colors or 
patterns. 
Apropos of 


the question of durability 
the following letter from the president of 
the Seaboard National Bank of New York 
is offered in evidence: 





INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING AS LAID IN THE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF SCRANTON, PA. 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING AS LAID IN THE MAIN BANKING ROOM OF HORNBLOWER 
AND WEEKS’ NEW YORK OFFICE 
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THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


‘@ BSROACWAY 


S.G. BAYNE, Presiognt 


S. G. NELSON, Vice Presioenr 


C.C. THOMPSON, Casman 


CAPITAL $1,000.000. 
SURPLUS ano PROFITS (cannco) $+ 


Z000,eco 
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New YORK. Nov. 10th, 1910. 


Wew York Selting & Paoking Company, Lti., 


91 Chambers Street, City. 


Gent lemen:- 


The floors of this bank were laid ten years ago with 


your Interlosking Rubber Tiling, ani sinoe that time it has been 


thoroughly testei. 


Its present soniition is apparently the same 


as at first, showing it to be practically indestruotible, ani ite 


texture gives a firm, noiselers foothoid. 


oan be taker up and relaid without loss; 


is easily oleansei. 


In making changes it 


it is vermin-preof ani 


Many artistio combinetions may be 2.9 both 


in design ani solor fron the tiles i»: stook. 


¥e have pleasure in givine-the tiling our unqualified 


recommendation, for both public andi private use, 


Yours very truly, 


&G 





President. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Literary Remirrances By A BANKER. 
Charles W. Reihl. New 
nancier Publishing Co. 


Books dealing with the practical side of 
banking are too often apt to be dry read- 
ing, even for those most interested in such 
subjects. . But Mr. Reihl, by putting his 
suggestions in the form of letters or fami- 
liar talks, has avoided this difficulty, with 
the result that he has produced a work that 
is of interest not only to bankers, but to 
investors and business men generally, 

Hardly any phase of the work of a bank 
has been overlooked. Mr, Riehl writes from 
the standpoint of long experience in bank- 
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ing and as a bank examiner. The message 
he has to give is couched in an attractive 
form, and there can be no question of its 
practical helpfulness to all who wish to 
equip themselves more fully for the daily 
duties of a bank. 


GuipE-Posts oN THE Foot- 
Patu to Peace. By Evelyn Gage Kniffin. 
(Published by the author, 130 Milton 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Somebody has said that poetry and 
banking don’t mix. Fortunately, this dic- 
tum dees not prevent the banker’s wife from 
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cultivating the muse, or we might have been 
deprived of these two tasteful volumes of 
verse from the pen of Mrs. Kniffin, whose 
husband is cashier of the Home Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York. 

To one who loves sincerity, refinement and 
beauty of expression, these poems will prove 
a source of genuine delight. For if they 
do not aspire to reach the heights of sub- 
limity, nor to descend to the depths of sor- 
row whence much of true poetry springs, 
they lead along paths that are restful and 
refreshing. In theme they are invariably 


Our first President. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200,000 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 
This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


NATIONAL OF NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


CHEMICAL 
YORK ELECTS NEW 


With the resignation of William H. Por- 
ter. who has been made a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., Joseph B. Mar- 
tindale, vice-president, has been elected 
president of the institution. Herbert K. 
Twitchell, heretofore assistant cashier of 
the bank, has been appointed Mr. Martin- 
dale’s successor as vice-president. The pro- 
motion of Mr. Martindale, who is still under 
fifty years of age (he was born in 1862), 
to the highest position in the bank, comes 
after thirty-two years of labor in its behalf. 
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elevated and ennobling, and in form they 
are musical and true. 

To those who hold that the purpose of 
poetry is to afford pleasure, the volume en- 
titled “Rose Leaves” will especially appeal, 
while those who believe that poetry should 
not only entertain, but instruct, will find 
“Guide-Posts on the Foot-Path to Peace” 
more te their liking, the poems in this vol- 
ume being of a deeply religious tone. The 
real lover of the poetic will, we are sure, 
find keen enjoyment in both these dainty 
volumes. 


While he entered its employ as a junior 
clerk in 1878, his advancement has been 
most marked during the past eight years. 
In Deember, 1902, he was raised from the 
position of credit clerk to an assistant 
cashiership and served in the latter office 
until January, 1907, when he was made 
vice-president and a director. He has a 
most agreeable personality and is favorably 
regarded in banking circles. Mr. Twitchell, 
who succeeds Mr. Martindale as vice-presi- 
dent, became associated with the Chemical 
four vears ago as assistant cashier, having 
previously been with the Chase National in 
a similar capacity. 


Bronze and Iron Work for Banks 


Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘‘American Art #n Bronze and Iron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 

“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc.” 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 
HAS REMARKABLE TEN- 
YEAR RECORD. 


During the past ten years the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York has paid to its 
stockholders, $44,800,000, more than one-half 
of which has been in extra dividends. 

For a number of years up to 1901 the 
bank paid 100 per cent. on a capital of 
$50,000. In 1902 the capital was increased 
to $10,000,000, and the bank declared a 
1900 per cent. dividend—the largest ever 
paid by a New York national bank. In ad- 
dition to this a regular twenty per cent. 
dividend was paid, which was continued 
until 1905, when it was increased to twen- 
ty-five per cent. In 1906 it was again in- 
creased, this time to thirty-two per cent., 
at which rate it has since remained. An 
extra dividend of 100 per cent. was de- 
clared in 1908 for the purpose of forming 
the First Security Company. 


NEW YORK BANKS 
ASSURED. 


Stockholders of the Phenix National Bank 
will have distributed to them about 1,900 
shares of the Phelps-Dodge Company, un- 
der the plan of merger with the Chatham 
National Bank. The shares are quoted at 
200 bid, so that this stock has a value of 
approximately $380,000, which is equivalent 
to thirty-eight per cent. of the face value of 
the Phenix National’s stock. 

The plan of merging the two institutions 
through the purchase by the Warner-Law 
syndic: ate of Phenix stock is assured by the 
fact that holders of fully enough of the 
Phenix National’s shares have consented to 
deposit them with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany under the plan of pure hase offered by 
the syndicate to carry the proposal through. 

Louis G. Kaufman, the president of the 
Chatham National, who will be president of 
the merged bank, which is to be known as 
the Chatham-Phenix National Bank of the 


MERGER OF 


city of New York, says that the merger will 
go through before spring. The capital of 
the consolidated bank will be $2,700,000. 
Bert L. Haskins, who at present is the 
cashier of the Phenix, will be the cashier 
of the new bank. The directors will be the 
present directors of the Chatham and a 
number of the present directors of the 
Phenix. ‘The new bank will have its home 
in the Chatham’s present location at the 
corner of John street and Broadway. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN NEW: YORK 
BANKS. 


Joseph W. Harriman, a cousin of the late 
E. H. Harriman and a member of the firm 
of Harriman & Co., bankers, No. 11 Broad- 


way, New York, has been elected president 
of the Night and Day Bank, at Fifth ave- 
nue and Forty-fourth street, which is to be 
known hereafter as the Harriman National 
Bank. Joseph W. Harriman is well known 
in the finanical world. He is vice-president 
and a director of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of New York and a director in the 
Night and Day Safe Deposit Company and 
the Railroad Securities Company. 

At the Liberty National Bank, George 
B. Case, Howard W. Maxwell and Charles 
W. Reichs were elected to succeed the late 
J. R. Maxwell, and George F. Baker and 
Frederick G. Bourne, who are retiring from 
some of their activities. The other direc- 
tors were re-elected. 

At the National Bank of Commerce, 
Francis H. McKnight was elected a direc- 
tor in place of George W. Young, retired. 

At the Chatham National Bank, Frank 
S. Witherbee and Horace E. Andrews were 
added to the board. 

The Battery Park National Bank stock- 
holders have added to the board, Edward 
R. Carhart, president of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

W. A. Simonson, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, has been elected to 
succeed on the board of the Lincoln Na- 
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tional Bank the late C. C. Clarke, and E. 
L. Rossiter to succeed his late father, E. V. 
Rossiter. 

At the Aetna National Bank the board 
of directors has been reduced from twenty 
to nineteeen by the retirement of H. Ende- 
mann and William Hills, and the election 
of E. Vv. Connelly, the cashier. 

The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn 
elected these officers: Thomas T. Barr, 
chairman of the board of directors; Edgar 
McDonald, president; Robert B. Woodward 
and Daniel V. B. Hegeman, vice-presidents. 
The directors appointed G. Foster Smith, 
cashier, and Henry P. Schoenberner and 
Andrew J. Ryder, assistant cashiers. 

Stanley Field, of Marshall Field & Co. 
of Chicago, and Everett Alan, vice-president 
of the bank, were elected directors of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 

The Fourth National Bank increased its 
board from eleven to fourteen. Samuel S. 
Campbell, vice-president, and Welding Ring 
of Mailler & Queraeu, ex-president of the 
Produce Exchange, were elected directors. 

The Mercantile National Bank re-elected 
all its retiring directors except Warner Van 
Norden. 


The Union Exchange National elected as 


Che Albany 
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directors, Byron L. Strassburger and 
George B. Connolly. 

The First National Bank re-elected its 
former directors and officers, but named no 
successor in place of Thomas W. Lamont, 
who recently resigned as vice-president to 
enter the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Eldridge Gerry Snow, president of the 
Hiome Insurance Company, was elected a 
director of the American Exchange Nation- 
al Bank. 

All the directors of the Garfield National 
Bank were re-elected, and Robert J. Hor- 
ner and Daniel F. McElroy added to the 
board, bringing the number of directors up 
to nine. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
elected its retiring officers, adding G. H. 
Johnsen, a former director, as a vice-presi- 
dent, and adding to the former board of 
directors Lorenzo Benedict. 

At the National Park Bank the retiring 
directors were re-elected, with the addition 
of Edward C. Wallace. . One more assist- 
ant cashier was elected in the person of 
Louis F. Sailer. 

The Citizens’ Central National Bank re- 
pore its officers and directors, omitting 
only Jacques Huber of last year’s board of 
directors. 

The retiring officers and directors of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank were re- 
elected and Lowell M. Palmer added to the 
directorate. 

At the Second National Bank, C. Chaun- 
cey Stillman was elected to succeed Joseph 

. Case on the board of directors, of which 
one member, Isaac Stern, died recently. 

No change took place at the annual meet- 
ings of the National City, Seaboard Nation- 
al, Hanover National, Fifth } National, Sher- 
man National, New York County National, 
Irving National Exchange, Importers and 
Traders’ National, Market and Fulton Na- 
tional, Gallatin National, National Reserve, 
First National, Mere hants National, Chem- 
ical National and the National Butchers 
and Drovers’ Banks. 

At the German American Bank, Martin 
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J. Quinn was made a director in place of 
L. F. Domerich. 

At the annual meeting of the Hungarian 
American Bank the stockholders voted to 
increase the capital and surplus from $300,- 
600 to $1,000,000. At present the capital is 
$200,000... It developed at the meeting that 
more than seventy-five per cent. of the 
shares are now owned by the Central Credit 
Bank of Hungarian Financial Establish- 
ments, Ltd., of Budapest, and the Hunga- 
rian Commercial Bank of Budapest. The 
directors elected P. Robert G. Slostron, 
president; Eugene Boross, vice-president, 
and A. Howard Watson, cashier. 

\t the Plaza Bank, W. F. P. Hoffman 
and 'T. F. Vietor were elected directors. 

The Twenty-third Ward Bank elected 
John M. Haffen to fill a vacancy in the 
directorate and Charles T. Bogart was 
added to the board. 

The Century Bank re-elected all its of- 
ficers and directors except A. H. Dayton, 
vice-president, who retired. His place asa 
director was taken by Joel Rathbone. 

In the State Bank, John Kneisel 
elected a director. 

The Fourteenth Street Bank re-elected its 
retiring officers and directors, substituting 
James W. De Graff, however, for Michael 
Blake of last year’s board. 

The New Netherland Bank re-elected its 
reliring heard of directors, with the excep- 
tion of Charles F. Osborne, and added as 
directors, Frederick Leidig and Frederick 
W. Stehr. 

The Bank of the Metropolis elected H. E. 
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Gibb a director to succeed the late John F. 
Huyler. 

Kenneth K. McLauren was elected presi- 
dent of the Corporation Trust Company, 
succeeding Howard K. Wood, who resigned. 
Mr. Wood will devote his time to mercan- 
tile enterprises in Philadelphia. 

The Nassau Bank, the Germania Bank, 
the West Side Bank, the Columbia Bank, 
the Bryant Park Bank and the Coney Island 
Bank, all State banks, made no changes in 
their directorates. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR CHASE NA- 
TIONAL OF NEW YORK. 
Albert H. 


Wiggin, vice-president since 
1904 of the Chase National Bank of New 
York and secretary of the clearing-house in 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


the trying days of the panic, was elected 
president of the Chase National Bank to 
succeed A. Barton Hepburn. His election 
does not mean the retirement of Mr. Hep- 
burn from active work as head of affairs 
in the bank. A change in the by-laws was 
made by resolution of the directors, making 
Mr. Hepburn chairman of the board, with 
full executive powers. His new position is 
described fully in the resolution, which read: 


Resolved, That A. Barton Hepburn be and he 
hereby is elected chairman of the board, and 
is authorized and empowered to manage the 
affairs and business of the bank as an ex- 
ecutive officer, and is authorized to bind the 
bank by his acts and signature with the 
same effect as if he were president of the 
bank, 


Mr. Hepburn is one of the most active 
of the workers in Wall Street. He is presi- 
dent of the clearing-house and of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and has been one of 
the dominant figures in banking and eco- 
nomic affairs for a number of years past. 

Mr. Wiggin, being secretary of the clear- 
ing-house, was also an active member of its 
loan committee. It was on the loan com- 
mittee that the chief burden of caring for 
the banking situation fell. His recognition 
in the affairs of Wall Street is shown by 
his connection with a number of the Street’s 
chief banking institutions. Besides his place 
in the Chase National Bank, he is in the 
executive committees of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, Guaranty Trust Company, Astor 
Trust Company, Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
& Trust Company and Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. When the affairs of the 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company were to be straightened out fol- 
lowing the receivership, the largest receiver- 
ship brought about by the panic, Mr. Wig- 
gin was one of the committee which framed 
the plan of reorganization. He is now a 
member of the executive committee of the 
corporation. 


BOSTON BANK CHANGES. 


There has been no change in the past 
year in the number of national banks in 
Boston. Dividend rates have been increased 
by the Shawmut, Rockland, Boylston and 
Commercial. ‘The First National has in- 
creased its capital from $2,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000. 

As the result of consolidations, liquida- 
tions and failures during the last thirteen 
years the number of national banks in, Bos- 
ton has been reduced from fifty-seven to 
twenty-three. Today, on a capital of $23,- 
800,000, the average dividend paid by the 
twenty-three banks is 8.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 2.3 per cent. paid by the fifty- 
seven banks in 1898 on a capital of $49,650,- 
000. ‘Thus, while there has been a decrease 
of more than fifty per cent. in capital in- 
vested in thirteen years, the amount paid in 
dividends has increased sixty-six per cent., 
or over $825,000. 

The distinction of being the oldest na- 
tional bank president in Boston belongs to 
Norwood P. Hallowell, of the National Bank 
of Commerce, who will be seventy-three 
years old in February. Henry S. Grew of 
the National Union Bank, is the youngest 
his age being thirty-five. 

The boards of directors elected at the 
meetings of the Merchants’ and the Old 
Boston National Banks were without change 
from those of last year. Seme minor 
changes were made in the directorates of 
several banks. 

The board of the National Shawmut Bank 
now includes ex-Governor Eben S. Draper,’ 
who succeeds Horatio Newhall. 
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Charles L. Burrell resigned the presi- 
dency of the Paul Revere Trust Company 
and Edmund Billings was elected in his 
place. 

Lloyd A. Frost has resigned as trust of- 
ficer of the International Trust Company, 
having been elected secretary and director 
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year. The deposits on December 31 were 
about $90,000,000, an increase of about $5.- 
000,000 during the year. 

The stockholders re-elected the retiring 
directors without change for the ensuing 
year. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
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This notice is self-explanatory. 


It indicates a broadening of the firm’s field of operations 


Other 


former resident partners who have been connected with the firm for many years, are : 


Arthur M. Harris, Lloyd W. Smith, 


of the Shawmut Commercial Paper Com- 
pany, 716 Old South Building, Boston. Mr. 
Frost assumed his new duties on January 2. 


CHICAGO BANK MEETINGS. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, John J. 
Mitchell, the president, reported that the 
earnings of the institution in 1910 were 
nearly $1,700,000, or thirty-four per 
cent. on the $5,00,000 capital stock. Mr. 
Mitchell reported also that there had been 
no losses during the year and that there 
were no overdue loans at the end of the 


Everett B. Sweezy and Charles W. 


Beall 


the Northwestern Trust Company the retir- 
ing directors were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The board includes A. C. Bartlett. 
William A. Fuller, Ernest A. Hamill, Mar- 
vin Hughitt, Charles L. Hutchinson, Martin 
A. Ryerson, A. A. Sprague, Solomon .\. 
Smith and Byron L. Smith. 

Directors of the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Company re-elected the retiring of- 
ficers for the year. 

The new officers elected at the National 
City Bank were Walter G. McLaury, 
ant cashier, and M. K. Baker, assistant 
manager of the bond department. The new 
directors chosen were Richard C. Hall, 


asSist- 
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BANKERS BUILDING BUREAU 


president of the Duck Brand Company; 
Clayton Mark, vice-president of the Nation- 
al Malleable Castings Company, and R. U. 
Lansing, manager of the National City 
bond department. 

Vice-President Rathje of People’s Stock 
Yard Bank will assume the presidency of 
the new City Trust about April 1. The 
People’s Stock Yard State Bank and Far- 
well ‘rust Company re-elected officers and 
directors. 

Edward Cudahy was elected a director, 
to fill the vacancy in the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, caused by the 
death of Michael Cudahy; and Robert J. 
Dunham was elected to the board to fill an- 
other vacancy. Henry Botsford, George E. 
Roberts and William C. Seipp resigned from 
the board. All officers were re-elected, with 
the exception of Chairman Potter, who re- 
signed, and that office was abolished. 

Officers and directors of the Corn Ex- 
change National and the Drovers Deposit 
National Banks were re-elected. The Corn 
Exchange National earned last year $930,- 
000, or thirty-one per cent. on its $3,000,000 
capital. 

Charies H. Morse succeeds the late John 
H. Barker on First National board and 
First Trust Co. also. 

C. Hollenbach was elected vice-president 
ef the West Side Trust Company, to suc- 
ceed Edward Morris, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Union Trust directorate now has ten 
members, instead of nine, as _ heretofore. 
Two of the three new directors elected suc- 
ceed B. Prank Lawrence and H. A. Blair. 
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Banks contemplating improvements 
should consult us immediately, there- 
by avoiding errors in planning. 
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, 31 & 33 East 27th St., New York 


Lasalle Street National Bank annual 
meeting postponed until February 7. 

fort Dearborn National, Monroe National 
and State Bank re-elected their old officers 
and directors. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
added $300,000 to its surplus fund. This 
raises the surplus to $1,000,000. The bank’s 
$2,000,000 capital stock has a book value of 
about $162 a share. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS HOLD 
NUAL MEETINGS. 


At the Corn Exchange National Bank 
election, the membership of the board: was 
increased by two, Howard Reifsnyder, of 
the wool firm of I. Reifsnyder Son & Co., 
and George W. B. Roberts, of Thomas 
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Roberts & Co., being the two new members. 
Otherwise the board is the same as before. 

Fourth Street National Bank directors 
were re-elected; T. Coleman du Point, who 
was recently appointed to a vacancy, was 
elected for a full term. 

The Franklin National Bank, First Na- 
tional Bank, Bank of North America, Phila- 
delphia National Bank and Central Nation- 
al Bank made no changes in their director- 
ates. 

Benjamin Rowland declined re-election as 
president of the Second National Bank, 
owing to his advanced years, and Vice- 
President Charles W. Lee was elected presi- 
dent, and John E. Gossling was promoted 
to cashier. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank added 
two members to its board, which now num- 
bers fourteen, the new members being Pow- 
ell Evans and H. D. McCarthy. <A new of- 
fice, that of assistant cashier, was created 
at the Textile National Bank, and C. C. 
Mann was elected to that position. Nearly 
a score of other banks and a few trust com- 
panies made no changes in their director- 
ates. 

Stockholders of the Merchants Trust 
Company and of the Union Trust Company 
confirmed the action of their directors in 
merging these two institutions. All the 
property rights, franchises and privileges by 
law vested in either of the banks were trans- 
ferred and vested in the new consolidated 
institution, the Merchants’ Union Trust 
Company. 


CHANGES IN PITTSBURGH BANKS. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Exchange National, James P. McKel- 
vey was elected first assistant cashier, to 
take the place made vacant by the death of 


Samuel N. Kreider. P. D. Beatty was 
elected second assistant cashier and Frank 
M. Polliard was elected manager of the new 
business department. 

The Union Trust Company has added $1,- 
000,000 to its surplus, which now stands at 
$27,500,000. This, with its capital of $1,- 
500,000, gives a total of capital and surplus 


of $29,000,000. The company during the 
year 1910 paid reguiar quarterly dividends 
of fifteen per cent. and an extra Christmas 
dividend of six per cent. 

At the annual election of the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange the following were chosen 
to serve for 1911: President, John B. Bar- 
bour, Jr.; vice-president, B. Preston 
Schoyer; treasurer, John M. Askin; direc- 
tors, Sanford B. Evans, E. C. H. Schmidt 
and G. C. Kuhn; arbitration committee, J. 
P. Mahan, E. Fink, A. A. Lappe, W. H. 
Campbell and W. H. Siviter. 

The Union National Bank has appointed 
W. P. Barker an additional assistant cash- 
ier. Mr. Barker has been in the employ of 
the bank for twenty-seven years, twenty 
years of that time in the position of teller. 


McK. Reep 
PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


WILLIAM 


Directors of the Third National Bank 
have elected William McK. Reed, who has 
been for several years an assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
to the presidency of their institution. Mr. 
Reed’s career began nineteen years ago and 
through his own efforts he has worked up 
to the responsible position conferred upon 
him. 

Directers of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh have elected as assistant cashier, 
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William F. Benkiser, to succeed William 
MecKennan Reed, resigned. Mr. Benkiser 
has had many years’ experience in banking 
in Pittsburgh as the head of the First Na- 
tional Bank’s foreign and steamship depart- 
ments. He will continue to be the man- 
ager of these departments. 

The directors of the German National 
Bank of Pittsburgh elected E. H. Meyers, 
Jr., as second vice-president. Thomas 
Lynch, president of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, and Henry R. Rea have been 
chosen to fill vacancies on the board of di- 
rectors of the Mellon National Bank. No 
successor was chosen to C. E. Schumeller as 
director ot the Diamond Savings Bank. 

The growth of the Lincoln National Bank 
has led the management to enlarge its staff 
by the addition of an assistant cashier, for 
which position Robert S. George has been 
chosen. Mr. George was for three years 
assistant national bank examiner in the 
Pittsburgh district, from which position he 
resigned to become treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Investment Company, a municipal 
bond house. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT. 


Charles H. Markham, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, has been elected 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
He has been out of railway service since 
1904, when he left the Southern Pacific to 
become general manager of the Guffey Pe- 
troleum Company at Beaumont, Texas. Up 
to that time he had been in the railroad 
business since 1881, when he began his 
career as a section laborer on the Sante Fe. 
His advancement was rapid and by 1897 he 
was general freight agent of the Oregon 
lines of the Southern Pacific. He was vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific when he 
engaged in the oil business. Mr. Markham 
will take up his residence in Chicago. 


BALTIMORE BANK ELECTIONS. 


Stockholders of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants have elected five new directors as 
follows, bringing the board up to fifteen: 
Zz illiam Lanahan, Charles H. Dickey, Asa 

Candler, William G. Scarlett and John 
E Marshall. 

At the National Mechanics the following 


six were added, making the board eighteen: 
Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., Jere H. Wheel- 
wright, David Hutzler, Samuel C. Rowland, 
Frank Q. Brown, New York, and E. W. 
Lane, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The bank also amended its 
agreement so as to permit 


articles of 
of twenty-five 


Cuartes H. MarkHam 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


directors, should it ever be thought desirable 
to increase to that number. As amended, 
the bank is now required to have not less 
than five, nor more than twenty-five directors. 
An amendment was also adopted empower- 
ing the board to select one or more vice- 
presidents, who need not be board members. 
Some action along this line may be taken 
later in the year, as President John B. Ram- 
say has in view an extension of the bank’s 
business. 

At the Bank of Baltimore the board 
chosen when it was taken over by the Third 
National was re-elected. The stockholders 
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AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


General Offices, 527 Fifth. Avenue, New York City 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Condensed Financial Statement at Close of Business Dec. 31, 1910 





ASSETS 


tental Properties (Office Buildings, Store and Business Buildings, 
Elevator and Non-Elevator Apartment Houses, Theatre Building 
and Hotel) 

Completely Developed Land Properties (ready for sale in lot parcels 
for immediate building improvement) 

Land Properties now in process of development, and Land Properties 
Undeveloped 

Buildings in course of Construction, and Land therefor 

Houses ready for sale 


Total value of Real Estate and Improvements Owned ....... $21,664,369.98 
Mortgages Receivable, including Interest Accrued to date 701,680.20 
Cash at Banks and in Offices 286,879.39 
Due from Agents 18,250.39 
Investments in other Companies 102,250.00 
Bills and Accounts Receivable 116,079.33 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment 31,328.63 
Miscellaneous Assets 106,051.75 


Total $23,026,889.67 


LIABILITIES. 


Bonds and Certificates, with Interest accrued to date : 
Coupon Bonds and Full Paid Certificates $6,767,280.95 
Instalment payments received, and Interest accrued 

on Accumulative Bonds and Certificates 3,787,886.21 
—————_ $10,555, 167.16 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest accrued to date— 
On Rental Properties $7,873,882.76 
On Completely Developed Land Properties 651,279.66 
On Land Properties in process of Development < 
Undeveloped 1,657,682.07 
On Houses ready for Sale 12,641.73 
————_——_ 10,195, 486.22 

Bills and Accounts Payable 213,641.72 

Reserves for Final Payments on Completed Buildings, ete 12,287.14 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 39,059.63 


$21,015,641.87 
Capital Stock $100,000.00 


Surplus 1,911,247.80 
————_-__ 2,011,247.80 





Full detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Auditors will 
be mailed on request 
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will meet again January 25 to vote on a 
change in the by-laws permitting an increase 
in the board to twenty-five. The full board 
of the Third National will then be added, 
together with some new interests, both local 
and out of town, which the management 
has in view. It is expected on that date 
that the full twenty-five will be chosen. 
At the First National the two vacancies 
in the board were not filled. Messrs. Joseph 
Friedenwald of Baltimore and James T. 


Woodward of New York, who were on this 
board, died in the past year. 

At the Citizens’ National, Henry G. Hil- 
ken takes the place of the late J. H. Judick. 


Six new directors were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, two of whom filled 
the vacancies caused by the deaths of Fred- 
erick W. Feldner and Daniel E. Conklin. 
The following new directors were elected: 
James A. Blair, Jr., of the New York bank- 


ing house of Blair & Co.; Asa G. Candler, 


president of the Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation and director in other institu- 
tions in the South, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Hough 
Cottman, of J. Hough Cottman & Co., mer- 
chandise brokers, Baltimore; Charles C. 
Macgill, president of the C. A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Company, Baltimore; Ben- 
jamin W. Corkran, Jr., president of the 
Street & Corkran Company, Inc., Balti- 
more; Daniel C. Ammidon, president and 
treasurer of Daniel C. Ammidon & Co., 
Baltimore. 

After the stockholders’ meeting the new 
board met for organization and elected the 
following executive committee: William H. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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Graffin, J. H. Wheelwright, George Cator, 
Fk. A. Furst and John M. Dennis. 

The following officers were elected: S. 
Davies Warfield, president; Thomas H. 
Hulings, vice-president; William J. Casey, 
vice-president; F. C. Dryer, treasurer; M. 
H. Grape, assistant treasurer; H. A. Beas- 
ley, secretary, and R. H. Cox, trust officer. 


TWO IMPORTANT 


HOUSTON 


CHANGES IN 
BANKS. 


A. S Vandervoort has resigned as cashier 
of the Lumbermans National and will go 
to Chicago. He continues as a director. 
Lynn P. Talley of Dallas was elected to 
succeed Mr. Vandervoort. He will leave the 
City National in Dallas about February 1. 
Three new directors were elected at the 
Lumbermans, Lynch Davidson, J. J. Flynn 
and Lyman P. Talley, making a total of 
twenty directors. i 

At the South Texas, Henry Brashear re- 
tired as vice-president, and B. D. Harris, 
cashier, was advanced to .active vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. Mr. Harris’ advance at 
the South Texas is to allow former active 
Vice-President J. E. McAshan to devote 
more time to his personal interests. Mr. 
Harris came to the South Texas from Dal- 
las three years ago, when he was elected 
cashier to succeed Mr. McAshan. 

Three new assistant cashiers were also 
elected at the South Texas—August De 
Zavalla, Paul Taylor and R. H. Hanna, Jr. 

A change was made in the directorate, R. 
I.. Blaffer succeeding A. Breyer. 

At the Union National Bank, George 
Hamman was elected to fill a vacancy on 
the directorate. The other officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. 

No change was made in officers or direc- 
tors in the Houston National Exchange 
Bank, all being re-elected. ; 

No change followed the election at the 
First National Bank, all being re-elected. 

All officers and directors were re-elected 
at the Commercial National. 
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NEW CASHIER FOR HOUSTON BANK 


John W. McGuire of New York City has 
removed to Houston, Texas, and accepted 
the appointment of cashier of the newly- 
formed and already successful Tinker Bank 
& Trust Company, taking charge of the 
trust company end of the business. Mr. 
McGuire was formerly in the brokerage 
and real estate business and won much dis- 


Joun W. McGuire 


CASHIER TINKER BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


tinction in that line in New York and else- 
where. 

Prior to removing to Houston, he was 
actively identified with the El Mora Land 
Company, Realty Syndicate anl the firm of 
Adrian & McGuire, well-known New York 
real estate owners and operators. Mr. Mc- 
Guire is a young man of energy and ability, 
representing a host of well-to-do connec- 
tions throughout the East, and it is hoped 
through his co-operation and wide experi- 
ence a large and healthy growth in the 
business of the Tinker Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Houston will follow. 

At the end of the first thirty days of busi- 
ness the new Tinker institution reports de- 
posits of $108,324.77 and the consummation 
of over $200,000 of business through their 
investment department. H. N. Tinker, for- 
mer president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
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pany and active vice-president of the Union 
National Bank of Houston, is at the head, 
as president, and the directing figure. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF EXCHANGES OF 
THE SEVERAL MEMBERS OF 
THE PITTSBURGH CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, FOR 
THE YEAR 1910. 


$527,244,965.64 
302,063,302.14 
267,645,163.16 
242,283,890.47 
235,897,892.05 
179,718,703.25 
118,007,459.37 
91,679,621.93 
85,765,708.36 
75,607,779.36 


60,978,008.40 


Mellon National Bank 
Bank of Pittsburgh N, A... 
Farmers Deposit Nat. Bank 
Second National Bank 
First National Bank 
>} Peoples National Bank 
Columbia National Bank 
Union National Bank 
Diamond National Bank 
Monongahela National Bank 
Nat. Bank of Western Pa. 
Keystone National Bank 58,864,563.65 
German National Bank.... 58,687,418.63 
Commercial National Bank 57,001,325.66 
Lincoln National Bank.... 56,840,339.12 
Federal National Bank.... 55,774,063.97 
Duquesne National Bank... 54,243,482.2 
; Exchange National Bank... 36,727,659.37 
First Nat. Bk. of Allegheny 12,884,101. 
Third National Bank 9,410,335. 


$2,587,325,784.64 


BANKING HOUSE FOR NEW 


YORK. 


NEW 


The rapid strides made by Central and 
South American countries since the United 
States acquired the Canal Zone and made 
the Panama Canal become an assured fac- 
tor, has called the attention of American 
investors to this exceedingly rich territory, 
and a carefully acquired knowledge brings 
the somewhat astonishing information that 
English and German syndicates have been 
quietly absorbing the investments in these 
wealthy lands, the return in many instances 
being enormous. 

No one is better qualified to speak on 
these lines, perhaps, than Henry C. Niese, 
formerly on the staff of G. Amsinck & Co., 
in the Venezuela department, who was in- 
duced to leave that firm and associate him- 
self with the National Bank of Cuba, upon 
being convinced that his field of opportunity 
would be largely augmented. 

To thoroughly familiarize himself with 
Cuban finanical questions, Mr. Niese sailed 
for Havana and entered the main office of 
the National Bank of Cuba and worked for 
two years as assistant cashier, during which 
time he visited the branches of the bank 
throughout the island and became person- 
ally acquainted with the bank’s clients and 
with the general conditions of the country. 
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Three years ago, Mr. Niese returned to 
New York and opened the agency for the 
Bank of Cuba, and since that time over 
$60,000,000 has passed through his hands, 
and so great is the bank’s confidence in him 
that he has never been required to give a 
bond, and his executive ability has been 
amply demonstrated by the volume of busi- 
ness now passing through the New York 
agency of the bank. 

Thoroughly equipped, Mr. Niese has now 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name 
of H. C. Niese & Co., with offices in the 
Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad street, 
New York, where the firm will transact a 
general business in stocks and bonds, with 
a department especially devoted to South 
American securities of exceptional merit. 

Samuel M. Jarvis, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Cuba, is a special partner 
of the new firm. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING MERCAN- 
TILE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


This institution was organized March 5, 
1910, to take over the banking business of 
the Mercantile ‘Trust Company of San 
Francisco. During the year dividend No. 
1, amounting to $50,000, was paid. The 
capital of the Mercantile Trust Company 
(which is owned by stockholders of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank) is $1,000,000 addi- 
tional to the $3,000,000 of capital and sur- 
plus reperted by the national institution. 
Officers and directors were re-elected. 


CROCKER 
SAN 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
FRANCISCO STRENGTHENS 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


John Clausen, who last fall received the 
appointment as manager of the foreign de- 
partment of this institution, is thirty-three 
years of age and received his early educa- 
tion in Copenhagen, Denmark. Fourteen 
years ago he took up the profession of 
banking, accepting a position with the North 
American Trust Company of New York, 
with which institution he was also con- 
nected in Cuba. When the North American 
was absorbed by the National Bank of 
Cuba, Mr. Clausen remained there and 
Served in the capacity of cashier and man- 


ager of some of the larger branches. In 
1906 he accepted a position with the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation as assistant 
manager of their branch in Mexico City. 


Prior to his acceptance of a berth with the 


Joun CLAUSEN 


MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT CROCKER 
NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker National he served as manager of 
the foreign department of the Mexico City 
Banking Company, S. A., of Mexico City. 
According to a late report from the Crocker 
National Bank, business has been exception- 
ally good. Deposits are well above twenty 
millions of dollars. 


THE MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 

This institution has been organized un- 

der the laws of the State of Connecticut 


with a capitalization of $100,000. It was 
opened for business November 28, 1910, and 
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has enjoyed phenomenal success from that 
day to this. A savings department has 
been opened and it is believed that this will 
be an important factor in the welfare of 


J. C. Smiru 


MERCHANTS TRUST 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


PRESIDENT COMPANY, 


the company. The banking offices are fit- 
ted in excellent shape, special pains having 
been taken to make the convenience of de- 
positors the first consideration. 

James E. Smith, the president and one of 
the incorporators of the Merchants Trust 
Company, was born in New York in 1864 
and removed to Haddam, Conn., when six 
years old. He graduated from the Hart- 
ford Business College in 1884, and then en- 
tered the employ of the Hartford Silver 
Plate Company, but resigned from that po- 
sition on February 1, 1889, and entered the 
employ of one of the leading lumber com- 
panies of Waterbury. On June 1, 1897, he 
founded the firm of J. E. Smith & Co. 
dealers in lumber and builders’ supplies, 
which was incorporated in 1904 under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut. This 
concern, under the direction of Mr. Smith, 
as treasurer and general manager, has rap- 
idly come to the front and now occupies an 
assured position as one of the leading houses 
in its line in the State. Mr. Smith’s repu- 
tation for integrity and fair dealing has 
firmly established him in the confidence of 
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the community, and this, coupled with his 
wide experience in business affairs and his 
genial disposition, should prove of invalu- 
able assistance in promoting the welfare of 
the Merchants ‘Trust Company. 

Henry Weyand, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company, is president and 
treasurer of the Henry Weyand Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of fireproof windows, sky- 
lights, ete., and contractors for sheet metal 
work and iron construction. He located in 
the city of Waterbury twenty-two years 
ago and immediately started in the plumb- 
ing business. Since that time, by shrewd- 
ness and close application to business, he 
has worked up an excellent trade and to-day 
has one of the largest and most successful 
establishments of its kind in the State of 
Connecticut. He has made his own way in 
the world and has the respect of all who 
know him. 

John FE. Bulger, secretary-treasurer of 
the Merchants Trust Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., was born in the town of Cobourg, 


Henry Weyanp 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY, 
CONN. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
WATERBURY, 


Ontario, Canada, September 14, 1878, of 
Irish-American parents. 

In 1898 he entered the Ontario Business 
College of Belleville, Ontario, where he took 
up a course in business training, graduating 
the same year. After graduating he ac- 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


cepted a_ position as bookkeeper with 
Messrs. Dick, Ridout & Co., manufacturers 
of woolen goods and cotton and jute bag- 
ging, which position he resigned in Decem- 
ber, 1901, to come to the United States. 

In March, 1902, he entered the employ of 
the New Amsterdam National Bank, New 
York City. as assistant bookkeeper, working 
in the different departments and eventually 
working himself up to the position of credit 


Joun E. Butcer 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER MERCHANTS TRUST 
COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


man. In November, 1907, he resigned his 
position at the New Amsterdam National 
Bank to accept a similar one with the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New York. In 
November, 1910, he resigned his position at 
the Commercial Trust Company to accept 
the office of secretary-treasurer of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company of Waterbury, Conn. 

While with the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany he represented that institution in the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. While 
a member of the Credit Men’s Association 
he advocated the advisability of establishing 
a code system for the use of members of the 
association in the interchange of confiden- 
tial credit information by telephone and 
telegraph, and worked out a most compre- 
hensible plan for its adoption. The asso- 
ciation, realizing the advantages of the sug- 
gestion, decided to adopt the plan and ap- 
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pointed a committee, of which Mr. Bulger 
was selected as chairman, to make arrange- 
ments for the putting into practical use of 
the code system. On account of his remo- 
val to Waterbury, Conn., Mr. Bulger de- 
cided that it would be inconvenient, both 
for himself as well as for the other mem- 
bers of the committee, to act in the capaci- 
ty of chairman and resigned the honor, 
much to the regret of the association. 


LATER ELECTIONS IN YORK 


BANKS. 


NEW 


The directors of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York elected William A. Nash 
chairman of the board at their meeting 
January 18, following the annual meeting 
of the stockholders on January 10, and 
Vice-President Walter E. Frew was pro- 
moted to the presidency. Mr. Nash served 
as president for twenty-eight years. He 
now gives up that title to become chairman, 
in which post he will continue to take an 
active part in the direction of the bank’s 
affairs. Under his guidance the Corn Ex- 
change has given special attention to branch 
banking in New York City and has estab- 
lished itself in a conspicuous position among 
the large and powerful banking institutions 
there. : 

Mr. Frew, the new president, has from 
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time to time, in the absence of Mr. Nash, 
been in actual charge of the affairs of the 
bank, and he is regarded as among the most 
prominent of the group of younger bankers 
who have come forward during the’ last few 
years and who were brought into places of 
particular prominence in the financial dis- 
turbances of 1907. At that time he served 
as a member of the clearing-house loan com- 
mittee, which had to pass upon the collateral 
offered as security for certificates which 
were used to relieve the financial strain. 
He also did other important work. 

Mr. Nash at that time was acting chair- 
man of the clearing-house committee. The 
place of vice-president, made vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Frew, was filled by the 
election of William H. Nichols. 

Another of the expected promotions 
among the city’s financial institutions was 
announced by the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, who have elected William Clark Poil- 
lon president. The company had _ been 
without a president since 1907 and Mr. 
Poillon, as vice-president, had been the 
chief executive. Mr. Poillon was born in 
New York in 1872 and was educated at 
private and public schools and at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He entered 
the service of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany in October, 1889, became assistant 
treasurer in 1895, and in 1901, treasurer. 
He was elected vice-president in January, 
1904, 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


—B. I’. Edwards, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, in St. Louis, has 
been elected president of the Bankers’ Club, 
which has an enrollment of ninety-two 
members. Besides officers of banks which 
are members of the St. Louis Clearing- 
House Association and one representative, 
not below the position of cashier, secretary 
or treasurer, from each bank or trust com- 
pany clearing through members of the 





clearing-house, the assistant treasurer of 
the United States, national bank examiner, 
the State bank commissioner, manager and 
examiner of the clearing-house are mem- 
bers. ‘The meetings will be held on the 
third Tuesday of December, February, 
April and October. The other officers 
elected with Mr. Edwards were: Breckin- 
ridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, first vice-president ; 
Edward S. Whitaker, president of the Boat- 
men’s Bank, second vice-president; W. W. 
Hoxton, manager of the clearing-house, sec- 
retary, and A. O. Wilson, vice-president of 
the State National, treasurer. These con- 
stitute the members of the executive com- 
mittee, with George T. Riddle, vice-presi- 
dent of the Franklin Bank, and H. D. Sex- 
ton, president of the Southern Illinois Na- 
tional. 


—D. B. Shields has been elected presi- 
dent of the Gold Standard National Bank, 
Marionville, Pa., vice H. S. Keck. 


—The Quarryville National Bank, Quar- 
ryville, Pa., has elected G. W. Hensel, Jr., 
president, to take the place of Frank W. 
Helm. 


—Directors of the American National 
Bank of Chattanooga have wound up their 
affairs and the bank’s entire business has 
been turned over to the First National 
Bank of Chattanooga. Z. C. Patten, Jr., 
was elected president of the American to 
succeed H. S. Probasco, and George Lan- 
caster was elected vice-president, to suc- 
ceed 7. C. Patten. 

The censolidated institution, whose re- 
sources amount to about $1,000,000, sent out 
the following letter: 


With reference to the statement of Messrs. 
Probasco and others, herewith enclosed, you 
will note that the business of the American 
National Bank will be transferred to us at 
the close of business this day, among which 
is your account. 

We trust that we shall be favored with 
a continuation of this account, which we 
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will very much appreciate. It will be our 
purpose to handle any business that you may 
entrust to us in, we hope, a mutually satis- 
factory manner. We have ample facilities 
for so doing. 

We shall increase our capital in an amount 
equal to that of the American National 
Bank, i. e., $250,000, which, together with 
our present capital of $500,000 and our sur- 
plus of $250,000, gives our institution a cap- 
ital and surplus of $1,000,000. 

Respectfully, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


C. A. LYERLY, President. 


The First National Bank already has com- 
modious quarters on Broad street, but it is 
announced that in view of the increased 
force and expected increase in business, a 
gallery will be constructed in the rear of 
the bank, just over the savings department. 
This gallery will extend out over the sav- 
ings department to the pillars just in front. 
Whether it will be used for bookkeepers or 
directors has not yet been determined, but 
it is probable that the directors will hold 
their meetings in the new gallery, while the 
bookkeepers will be located in the old di- 
rectors’ room. 


—Directors of the National State Bank 
of Troy, N. Y., have elected Julius S. Haw- 
ley, president; R. Edson Starks, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry Colvin, cashier. 


—-T'o meet the needs of increasing busi- 
ness, as well as to furnish banking facili- 
ties to the inhabitants of Hunt’s Point sec- 
tion of the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City, which is largely residential as 
well as manufacturing, the Westchester 
Avenue Bank began business on October 
24, 1910, in a recently completed structure 
of the American Real Estate Company, sit- 
uated at the intersection of Southern Boule- 
vard and Westchester avenue. The bank 
has a capital of $100,000 and a subscribed 
surplus of $50,000. At the end of its first 
five weeks of existence its deposits amounted 
to over $87,000, showing that the establish- 
ment of a banking institution in this neigh- 
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borliood is required and is appreciated. The 
president of the bank is John Tatlock, for- 
merly and for many years an officer of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and later 
president of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company, which he rescued from a state of 
bankruptcy and reorganized into a sound 
institution. Warren L. Green, president of 
the American Bank Note Company,-is vice- 
president of the bank, and the cashier is F. 
D. Pitkin, formerly loan clerk of the Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

The directorate also includes Z. S. Free- 
man, vice-president of the Liberty National 
Bank; C. L. Lee, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company; Frank A. Spen- 
cer, an active resident of the Hunt’s Point 
section and secretary of the Municipal Civii 
Service Commission, and Julius Schwartz, 
also a local resident and a member of 
Schwartz & Jaffee, prominent as manufac- 
turers in the clothing business at 568 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


—Charles E. Arnold, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, has resigned. Mr. Arnold has 
been connected with the bank as assistant 
cashier, cashier and later as second vice- 
president, during a term of eighteen years. 
He refuses to discuss his plans for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Arnold’s resignation went into 
effect January 1. 

— The Merchants National of Lawrence 
and the Lawrence National, of Lawrence, 
Mass.. through their boards of directors, at 
a recent meeting, voted unanimously to con- 
solidate the two institutions by placing each 
one in liquidation and then organizing as a 
trust company, to be known as the Mer- 
chants Trust Company of Lawrence. It 
will have a capital of $500,000, of which 
$250,000 will be paid in at the start. At 
the present time the officers of the new 
company have not been decided upon. 

The Lawrence National was organized 
nearly thirty-nine years ago with a capital 
of $300,000. Its surplus is $100,000. The 
officers are: President, Henry K. Webster; 
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vice-president, Edmund Bicknell; cashier, 
Henry L. Sherman. 

The Merchants National was organized in 
1888 with a capital of $100,000. It now has 
a surplus of about $300,000 and deposits of 
nearly $1,000,000. The officers are as fol- 
lows: President, James R. Simpson; vice- 
president, F. C. McDuffie; cashier, J. A. 
Perkins. 

The last sale of the stock of the Lawrence 
National was about $112 per share. It pays 
dividends at the rate of $6 per share. The 
last sale of the Merchants National was 
about $300 per share. It pays dividends at 
the rate of $12 per share. 


—Spokane chapter, of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, entertained forty couples 
at a dancing party in the Hall of the Doges, 
the evening of December 27. The assembly 
room was decorated with red and green, 
done with poinsettias, and with quantities of 
foliage banking the balconies and the pil- 
lars. Julian O. Tiffany, Arthur S. Blum 
and Charles A. Ham had charge of the ar- 
rangements. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
International Banking Corporation, Edwin 
Hawley was elected a vice-president, and 
H. T. S. Green, general manager. Mr. 
Green was for many years in the service of 
the Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration and later with the London, Paris 
& American Bank of San Francisco. 


—The Twin City Bankers’ Club has elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: F. 
\. Chamberlain, of the Security National of 
Minneapolis, president; E. H. Bailey, of the 
First National of St. Paul, vice-president; 
George F. Orde, of the First National of 
Minneapolis, secretary and treasurer. 


—The First National Bank of Boston, 
during the past decade, shows the largest 
percentage of increase in deposits of any 
bank in the United States, and although this 
increase is primarily due to the consolida- 
tion of several banks, the deposits, since the 


consolidations were effected some years ago, 
have increased by leaps and bounds from 
$35,000,000 to $65,000,000. During the past 
year the increase has been more than $2,- 
500,000—this amount alone equalling the 
total deposits of the First National of ten 
years ago. 


—L. E. Wakefield has resigned as assist- 
ant cashier of the Northwestern National, 
of Minneapolis, to take a position with the 
bond firm of the Wells & Dickey Co. 


--H. M. Byllesby & Co. of Chicago has 
acquired control of a number of additional 
public utility properties in California, in- 
cluding two important water power develop- 
ments and several water power sites not yet 
developed. The principal local plants pur- 
chased consist of the electric and gas prop- 
erties formerly owned by the Stockton Gas 
& Electric Corporation, at Stockton; the 
electric light and power business at Rich- 
mond and the gas and electric properties at 
Eureka. The American River Electric 
Company, which owns a large hydro-electric 
plant on the American River in Eldorado 
County, California, and maintains a reserve 
steam turbine plant at Stockton, is included 
in the transaction. The Humboldt Gas & 
Electric Company, operating at Eureka, pos- 
sesses a considerable water power develop- 
ment in Trinity County, transmitting cur- 
rent to Eureka, sixty-five miles distant. The 
Amcrican River Electric Company’s busi- 
ness includes service to Stockton, Placer- 
ville, Florin, Elk Grove, Sheldon, Gault, 
Lodi and Plymouth, by means of long dis- 
tance transmission lines, which are also ex- 
tensively utilized for supplying power for 
gold mining and irrigation purposes. The 
Humboldt electric business includes service 
to the tewns of Arcata, Alton, Ferndale, 
Fields Tanding, Fortune, Hydesville, Loleta 
and Rohnersville. 

Eureka and surrounding towns have a 
population of 22,000. They are located on 
Humboldt Bay, which affords one of the 
few good harbors on the Pacific coast. Back 
of the city lies an immense area of redwood 
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forests. Eureka will soon be connected with 
San Francisco by a railroad line now under 
construction. Stockton, with suburbs, has 
a population of 30,000, is one of the oldest 
cities in California, and is a manufacturing 
center of importance. Richmond, a newer 
town of 12,000 people, lies on San Francisco 
Bay. south of Berkeley. It also is a manu- 
facturing center and is the location of large 
new shops being built by the Pullman Car 
Company. All three cities have shown won- 
derful recent growth. A new company, 
known as the Western States Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, has been formed to hold the 
stock of the properties described. 


-—According to the forty-seventh annual 
statement of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the seventh annual statement 
of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, these two affiliated institutions earned 
for the year eleven and one-third per cent. 
on their aggregate capital. The net profits 
for the year of the First National Bank 
were 3$1,823,172.27, which, after paying the 
usual dividends, added $683,172.27 to profit 
and loss account, increasing same to $925,- 
077.15. The net profits for the year of the 
First Trust’ & Savings Bank were $940,604.- 
63, which, after paying the usual dividends, 
added $560,604.63 to profit and loss account, 
increasing it to $1,150,229.61, from which 
the directors have transferred $500,000 to 
capital account and $500,000 to surplus ac- 
count during the vear, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of $150,229.61. 


—C. F. McGrew has been elected presi- 
dent of the Live Stock National Bank of 
South Omaha, Neb. The bank’s capital and 
surplus will be increased to $180,000. 


—James B. Brown has resigned as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Louis- 
ville. Ky., and has accepted the vice-presi- 
dency of the Bank of Commerce in Louis- 
ville. His resignation went into effect on 
January 10. It had been expected he would 
resign since the sale of the First National 
Bank to the Kentucky Title Bank & Trust 
Company. Embry L. Swearingen, president 
of the latter institution, has been made 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
First National. 

While the title of his position with the 
Bank of Commerce is that of vice-president, 
Mr. Brown will be active in the manage- 
ment and will relieve Samuel Casseday, the 
president of the institution, of a consider- 
able portion of this duties and responsibility. 


—Last vear the American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Birmingham, Ala., earned 
twenty-two per cent. on its capital of $200,- 
000, thereby establishing quite a record. 


—George W. Hunter, one of the best 
known young bank officers of Pittsburgh, 
who has been assistant treasurer at the 
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Franklin Savings & Trust Company, has re- 
signed to become vice-president of the Zeno- 
pah State Bank of Zenopah, Okla. At the 
annual meeting of the Franklin Savings & 
Trust, the former officers and directors were 
re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Hunter, 
the officers being: George S. Ward, presi- 
dent; F. J. Kress, A. C. Canfield and Thos. 
Ward, vice-presidents; J. M. Stoner, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. The force at the 
Franklin is increased by the addition of J. 
IF. McCarthy and Charles Bordolph. 


—Texas bankers are preparing for the 
annual district meetings of their State as- 
sociation, which will be held in February. 
The State is divided into seven districts and 
the meetings are scheduled as follows: Feb- 
ruary 11, in Dallas; February 12, in Hills- 
boro; February 14, in Austin; February 15, 
in San Antonio; February 17, in Houston; 
February 20, in Brady; February 22, in 
Forth Worth. These district conventions 
are always largely attended and many top- 
ics of interest to bankers are discussed. 

Following the meeting at Forth Worth, a 
delegation of Houston bankers will board a 
special train and will spend three days in 
making a tour of the extreme southern por- 
tion of the State in the newly developed ter- 
ritory along the Rio Grande River. The 
trip is planned merely as a social call and 
for the purpose of more closely cementing 
the financial relations existing between 
Houston and the Brownsville section. 


-——An unique statement comes from the 
Fulton Trust Company of New York. It is 
a schedule of the company’s investments, 
setting forth their names, the amount held, 
book value, market price and market value. 
At the January meeting of the board of 
trustees Charles M. Van Kleeck the assis- 
tant secretary was elected secretary. He 
has been connected with the company for 
eighteen years and his promotion had been 
fairly earned. 


—A_ new trust company, which has been 
named the Willimantic Trust Company, has 
been organized and opened for business in 


Willimantic, Conn. It has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $50,000 and a paid-in surplus of 
twelve and one-half per cent. Fred D. Jor- 
dan is president ; Hosea Mann, the vice-presi- 
dent, and Philip S. Hills, the secretary and 
treasurer. The directorate is made up of 
the following: Fred D. Jordan, Frank A. 
Rockwood, William H. Hall, Chas. Alpaugh, 
Capt. Chas. Fenton, Lewellyn J. Storrs and 
Henry A. Woodward. 


—John W. James, Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with the New York bond and _in- 
vestment house of E. Bunge and Company. 


—Announcement is made that the Wacho- 
via National and the Wachovia Loan & 


Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
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have consolidated, with a capital of $1,- 
250,000 and surplus of $300,000. The of- 
ficers are: F. H. Fries, president; James 
A. Gray, vice-president; Henry F. Schaff- 
ner, treasurer, and James A. Gray, Jr., 
secretary. 


—In a New Year’s greeting to’ its friends 
and customers, the Citizens & Southern 
Bank of Savannah, Ga., calls attention to 
the growth of its deposits dating from Jan- 
uary 7, 1909, to January 7, 1911. Accord- 
ing to the president, Mills B. Lane, this 


growth is directly traceable to the conven- 
iences and comforts of the bank’s new home, 
which was occupied just two years ago. 
A goodly share of this creditable showing 
should be accredited to the well-known, able 


efficient management and the cour- 
treatment received by all the pa- 
bank. On the first men- 
tioned date deposits totaled  $5,783,- 
204 and the resources amounted to §$7,- 
223,981. At the present time the Citizens 
& Southern has deposits of $7,729,049, total 
resources of $9,313,738. Special attention 
is called to the fact that the bank has now 
more than five hundred ecdrrespondents 
throughout the State of Georgia and ad- 
joining states. 


and 
teous 
trons of the 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—-Net profits of the Bank of Ottawa for 
the year ended November 30, 1910, after 
deducting expenses of management and 
making necessary provision for interest due 
to depositors, unearned interest on current 
loans and for all bad and doubtful debts 
and contingencies, amounted to $532,353, 
which is equal to 15.21 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital of the bank. 

The report shows that $360,335 have been 
paid out in dividends to shareholders. The 
sum of $100,000 has been applied to the re- 
duction of bank premises, while $10,000 has 
been transferred to the pension fund. The 
splendid amount of $400,000 has been -car- 
ried to rest account. 


Under liabilities, notes in circulation are 
given at $3,472,000, which is high, being 
close on the capital. 

Deposits bearing interest will not amount 
to $32,418,445. The capital paid up is $3,- 
500,000, and a strong feature is the rest 
fund, which now amounts to $3,900,000. 

Under the asset column, call and short 
loans on stocks and bonds in Canada show 
$1,606,419. Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds elsewhere than in Canada are 
given at $452,035. Current loans in Canada 
total $28,421,278, while current loans else- 
where than in Canada are put down at 
$278,766, of which nearly $14,000,000 are 
cash assets, easily realizable. 


—The absorption by the Royal Bank of 
the Unien Bank of Halifax explains the in- 
creases in deposits and the other large items 
of the Royal’s annual statement. The net 
profits for the year ending December 31, 
1910, total $951,336, equal to 18.29 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital. 

One of the features of the statement is 
the increases in the amount of the assets of 
the bank, represented by specie and_Domin- 
ion Government notes, the gold and silver 
coin now standing at $4,141,664, while Do- 
minion Government notes now total $8,530,- 
488, against $4,993,532 at the end of 1909. 

The aggregate assets stand at $92,510,346. 
Of this amount, $52,471,208 are represented 
in current loans and discounts. The in- 
crease in current loans has been rendered 
possible by the growth of deposits, these 
now totaling $72,079,607. 

An issue of new stock made during the 
year was responsible for an increase both in 
the paid-up capital and in the reserve fund, 
the capital now standing at $6,200,000. 

The reserve fund made a further advance 
from $5,700,000 to $7,000,000, the sum of 
$1,200,000 of this increase being from pre- 
mium on new stock and $100,000 being trans- 
ferred from profit and loss account. 


—Profits of the Bank of Toronto for the 
year ended November 30 amount, as dis- 
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closed by the annual statement, to $589,656, 
slightly over $10,000 more than last year, 
which were about three thousand below the 
year previous. Out of this the usual de- 
ductions have been made, although there 
has been no further change in rest, which 
stands at $4,750,000. On the capital of four 
millions the earnings amount to 14.74 per 
cent., as against 14.48 last year, while on 
capital and rest combined they are 6.74 per 
cent. 

During the year assets 


have increased 
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ager. Thomas F. How, manager of the 
Montreal branch, becomes the general man- 
ager. 


The latest addition to the chartered 
banks of Canada is the Weyburn Security 
Bank of Weyburn, Saskatchewan. The 
treasury board has issued its certificates al- 
lowing it to begin business on January 3, 
1911, with eight branches in the province of 
Saskatchewan. The organizers are United 
States citizens and United States settlers 


TORONTO, AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN 


COMPLETED 


by roughly $2,500,000, bringing the bank 
over the fifty million mark. Almost all of 
the gain has been made in current loans, 
which advanced $4,000,000. Investments 
other than bank premises have been re- 
duced $2,500,000 and call loans about $400,- 
000, while bank premises have been in- 
creased $100,000, although $48,751 have 
been written off. 

On the side of liabilities, deposits bear- 
ing interest have’ increased $2,780,000, 
while deposits not bearing interest have de- 
clined $360,000, doubtless owing chiefly to 
the commercial activity of the present time. 
The balance carried forward in profit and 
loss account is $194,777, as against $68,871 
Jast year. 

At the fifty-fifth annual general meeting, 
held January 11, 1911, W. H. Beatty, the 
president of the bank, and a member of 
the board for twenty-nine years, resigned 
his position as president and was succeeded 
by Duncan Coulson, former general man- 


in the province, but a majority are, of 
course, British subjects, as the Canadian 


Bank act requires. The president of the 
new bank is Alex. Simpson of White Rock, 
S. D., and its vice-president is S. E. Oscar- 
son of Wheaton, Minn. Its authorized 
capital is $1,000,000. Its subscribed capital 
is $601,000, and its paid-up capital, $300,- 
800. The eight branches are to be at Yel- 
low Grass, MeTaggart, Griffin, Colgate, 
Pangman and Radville. 


According to the annual statement of 
the Banque d’Hochelaga, that French Cana- 
dian institution shared in the prosperity of 
the past year and improved its position 
financially. The profits were $417,697, an 
increase of $56,876. The reserve fund was 
strengthened to the extent of $200,000 and 
$15,041 was carried over. 


Net profits of $422,030 are shown in 
the annual report of the Bank of Hamilton, 
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issued, which compares with $382,332 
earned a year ago. After providing for 
dividends, $500,000 was added to the rest 
account, and $192,810 carried forward to 
projit and loss. Last year the amount car- 
ried forward was $403,665. 


just 


—Net profits of the Union Bank for the 
year amounted to $451,620, which is equal 
to about fourteen per cent. earned on the 
capital paid-up. Nearly $260,000 was paid 
out in dividends while the officers’ fund 
received its allowance. Deposits bearing 
and not bearing interest amounted to $37,- 
409,681, while cash assets are given at $14,- 
985,269. Call and short loans amount to 
$5,117,552, with current loans at $30,415,- 
915, while total liabilities show $47,455,827. 


-The Bank of Nova Scotia has decided 
to increase its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. Shareholders will have the right 
of subscribing to the new stock in the pro- 
portion of one share of new to every three 
shares of old on the basis of $268 per share. 


-At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Townships Bank, held in Sherbrooke, the 
president, Wm. Farwell, announced an in- 
crease in the dividend to nine per cent. 
The directors were authorized to apply to 
the Treasury Board of Canada for its ap- 
proval of an increase of the capital stock 
of $2,000,000, raising it to $5,000,000, the 
new shares to be issued and allotted in such 
manner and proportion, and at such time 
as the directors of the bank may deem 
proper. - 

Net profits for the year amounted to 
$110,696, which, with the balance from last 
year gives the sum of $559,538 available. 

The following were elected directors: 
Wm. Farwell, S. H. C. Miner, G. Stevens, 
C. H. Kathan, J. S. Mitchell, C. Flumer- 
felt. O. A. Robertson, G. G. Foster, K. C.; 
F. N. McCrea, B. O. Howard and Charles 
W. Colby, Ph. D., Montreal, who replaces 
the late F. Grundy. 


Net prefits of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada amounted to no less than $1,057,139, 
as against $831,159 last year, which shows 
an increase of $226,000, or over twenty- 
seven per cent. Earnings on capital are 
at the rate of 17.6 per cent., while on 
capital and rest the rate is 9.7 per cent., 
a rate which is exceeded by but one or two 
other Canadian banks. Total assets now 
stand at $71,600,000, as contrasted with 
$66,300,000 last year, an increase of sub- 
stantially five millions. Call loans stand- 
ing at $12,881,000 are only half a million 
below last year’s figures, while current loans 
have increased from $28,214,000 to $34,- 
$19,000, 


—-The annual report of the Bank of Com- 
merce shows that the earnings for the past 
Year amount to $1,838,065, which is 10.8 
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per cent. on rest and capital combined, a 
rate of earnings that no other Canadian 
bank can approach. From earnings $900,- 
000 has been paid in dividends, $300,000 
written off bank premises, $1,000,000 trans- 
ferred to rest, $310,204 carried forward 
and $50,000 transferred to pension fund. 
This last item brings to mind the notable 
fact that now the pension fund is of a 
sum sufficient, from an actuarial point of 
view, to take care of all calls upon it from 
officers or widows and orphans of officers. 
This the heads of the bank consider as one 
of the most notable features of the year, 
and one which they consider unique in the 
annals of Canadian banking. The pension 
fund is examined at biennial intervals by 
an actuary and it is to be adjusted so as 
to be mathematically correct in this respect. 
The general statement shows assets to the 
amount of $157,053,015, an increase over 
last year of eight millions. Deposits bear- 
ing interest stand at $92,352,590, and not 
bearing interest at $34,481,663. 


—C. A. Bogert, general manager of the 
Dominion Bank, has issued a financial state- 
ment for the year ended December 31 last, 
which shows steady and profitable gains in 
the bank’s business. 

The net profits for the year, after de- 
ducting charges of management and mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
amounted to $659,300, being at the rate of 
sixteen and one-half per cent. on the paid- 
up capital, or one per cent. increase over 
the previous year. 

After providing for quarterly dividends 
which came to $480,000, the sum of $170,000 
was written off bank premises, while 305,- 
067 has been carried forward to profit and 
loss account. 

Total deposits aggregate $49,302,000, an 
increase of $4,000,000 over 1909, while eash 
assets total $11,000,000. 

Immediate available assets amount to 
$22,051,300, or about thirty-four per cent. 
of the total assets, which amount to $62,677.- 
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$20, or forty-one and a half per cent. of the 
liabilities to the public. 

The reserve fund now amounts to $5,000,- 
000, or $1,000,000 more than the paid-up 
capital, which shows great strength in this 
particular, and gives evidence of capital 
management. 


the recent annual 


FUNDING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
stockholders of the 


At meeting of the 
pany of America at the company’s 


Funding Com- 
offices in New York, the following 
directors were elected: Charles J. Bu- 
chanan, director Union Trust Company, 
trustee National Savings Bank, Albany, N. 
Y. Howard §S. Kennedy, vice-president, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; A. H. 
Phelps, president First National Bank, New 
Berlin, N. Y.; James D. Abrams, presi- 
dent Hudson Yacht and Boat Company, 
Nyack, N. Y.; John W. Harding, Charles 
W. Abrams and Edward Staats Luther, 
New York city. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, held immediately following the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Abrams and Mr. Luther were 
reelected respectively as secretary, treas- 
urer and president of the company for the 
ensuing year. 

Following is the statement of the com- 
pany’s condition on January 1: 


ASSETs. 
NE a oon ci sind eaeee wen 248,170.00 
Business investment............. 351,800.00 
Cash on hand and in banks...... 5,266.17 
Bills receivable 6,000.00 
Due from subscribers and others. 14,331.19 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 5,163.93 


i ere 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock............3......$569,630.00 
Securities subscriptions...7....... 10,330.00 


1,010.67 
49,760.62 


Current accounts payable 
Surplus 


Es 6 his oe aa ica eae ws $630,731.29 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found 
the twenty-third annual statement of 
the American Real Estate Company 

of New York. As will be seen, the com- 
pany’s resources now exceed $23,000,000, 
which represents an increase of nearly $8,- 
900,000 in the last year alone. 

The American Real Estate Company’s 
business consists in the purchase, improve- 
ment and holding for income of real estate 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, 
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New York city, and in the City of Yonkers, 
adjoining New York. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such property, bought at the 
right prices and carefully managed, affords 
a safe and profitable basis for investment. 

In its nearly twenty-five years of busi- 
ness the American Real Estate Company 
has developed a high degree of efficiency in 
its special field, and the growth attained in- 
dicates that it has gained the confidence of 
investors. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


HE sixty-sixth annual statement of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, is a 
remarkably well balanced document. Dur- 
ing the past year the total receipts 
amounted to $25,793,570 and the total ex- 
penditures averaged $18,247,904, leaving a 
balance January 1, 1911, of $132,878,349. 
Policy-holders received $14,283,178 of which 
$6,437,732 was in payment of death claims 
and the remainder was made up of an- 
nuities, endowments, etc. The total assets 
are now $137,217,995. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


-—Deposits of this oldest bank on the con- 
tinent of Australia, have increased over 
$20,000,000 in the past twelve months; on 
November 22, 1910, they were reported to 
be over $165,000,000. The net profits for 
the half-year after deducting debts, taxes 
and other items, were about $1,000,000. 


A BID FOR MORE 


“Here, son, is a dime. Now let us see 
how long you can keep it in your pocket.” 

“Oh, pshaw, pa, what’s the use trying to 
break the record with a little thing like a 
dime ?”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE 
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A WONDERFUL POCKET BANK 


ANOVELTY in the way of a_ pocket 
bank is the “Lucky Horse Shoe 

Bank,” manufactured by Victor M. 
Grab & Company of Chicago. It is said 
to be the smallest, most practical bank ever 
made—may be carried in pocket, worn on 
watch chain, key ring or neck chain. It 
is made of heavily nickel plated brass, 
and lasts for years. It cannot be opened 
until ten dimes have been deposited. It 
then opens automatically. When snapped 
shut the bank is ready for use again. The 
price is ten cents each. Many banks give 
them away te depositors. 
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